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ing may be their roots, that eradication is impossible. 


Octavo of 837 pages, with 349 illustrations and 13 color plates. 
ogy, University of Manitoba. With a Foreward by Wittiam J. Mayo, M.D., Rochester, Minn. 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Boyd’s Surgical Pathology py 


Modern surgery is based on pathology, and there is no better guide for the hands of the surgeon than a thorough 
knowledge of this subject, however skilled those hands may be. 


Dr. Boyd has prepared a text that will serve as a reference to the surgeon and internist, and as a text-book to the 
beginner in medicine. Perhaps the most distinctive feature of this book is the consideration of pathology from the 
basis of observations made in the operating-room rather than those at the post-mortem. Jt is pathology of the living. 
The work is thoroughly practical because Dr. Boyd wro'te it to help the surgeon and general practitioner to a 
more certain understanding of the common diseases with which they daily come in contact. This is aided by very 
complete summaries of the clinical features of the pathologic conditions. “To pluck out the weeds of disease,” Dr. 
Boyd says, “they must be recognized in the early stages, else they may so overrun the garden, so deep and wander- 
A breast or a uterus infiltrated with carcinoma, a kidney or 
a knee-joint disintegrated by tuberculosis are interesting and important objects with whose appearance the student 
must become familiar, but they convey small hint of the beginning of the process.” 


Wherever a procedure is outlined it is detailed so precisely that there can be no possibility of misunderstanding. 
The directions for the collection of material, for example, will enable you to make accurate, valuable deductions from 
your microscopic examinations, by showing you where and how error is introduced, and how to avoid it. 


In the Foreword to the book, Dr. William J. Mayo, Rochester, Minn., says: “It is a sincere attempt to place pathol- 
ogy before the student and the practitioner from the practical standpoint.” 


There are 349 illustrations, mostly photographs, and 13 color plates. 


By Wiiu1am Boyp, M.D., M.R.C.P.Ed., F.R.S.C., Professor of Pathol- 


Philadelphia and London 


Cloth, $10.00 net. 
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ALBUMINURIA 


Bright’s disease and allied conditions of renal im- 
permeability readily respond to suitable organo- 
therapy. We are not offering a cure for these 
conditions, but we have demonstrated that organo- 
therapy, wisely directed, will do a great deal to 
ameliorate nephritis, and will, in many instances, 
entirely clear up albuminuria. 


RENAL CO. 


(Harrower) 


containing renal glomerular tissue and pancreas 
(total), is producing results. Prescribe it in your 
next case of nephritis—1 sanitablet, q. i. d. 
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LABORATORY AND GET _ Baltimore Atlanta, Ga. 
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OTTARI 


4N INSTITUTION FOR THE OSTEOPATHIC CARE OF NON-COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 
ASHEVILLE. N. C. 











ON SUNSET MOUNTAIN 


“In the Land of the Sky.” Equable year round climate. Limited to 44 guests. 
Surgical, insane or tubercular cases not admitted. All outside rooms with pri- 
vate baths and porches. Tray service, perfect ventilation and lighting. Fire- 
proof building. Attention to individual requirements. Milk diet a specialty. 
For information write 


W. Banks Meacham, D.O. Ottari, R. D. No. 1 
Physician-in-Charge Asheville, N. C. 
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After Toronto 


EUROPE 


Make this an outstanding summer. 


Take in the Toronto Convention 
the end of June—then slip away 
for a trip to Europe on a luxurious 
Canadian Pacific liner. 


Start from Montreal on a Mono- 
class (one class) Cabin ship, or 
from Quebec on an Empress. 


For 2 days you sail down the 
sheltered St. Lawrence River and 
Gulf—getting your sea legs before 
you get to sea. Then only 4 days 
on the open sea to Europe by 


Canadian Pacific 


You'll enjoy. incomparable Ca- 
nadian Pacific hotel service all the 
way. 


Sailings every few days. You'll 
find much of interest in Montreal 
and Quebec if you can linger a few 
days. Let us help you plan a de- 
lightful trip to Europe. Tell us 
about how much time you can 
spare. 


Wm. Ballantyne, Steamship Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Canadian 
Pacific, Montreal, Quebec. 


Every day our ships are 
steaming across two oceans 





€€ the 
SAGUENAY 


his Summer 


Plan to take the famous cruise, “Niagara to the 
Sea,” a pleasure-filled Journey of 1,000 miles of 
lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 1,000 
Islands, the St. Lawrence Rapids, Montreal, Old 
Quebec and the Saguenay Canyon, with its tre- 
= capes towering 2,000 feet above the boat 
eck. 


For complete information apply at the address 
below, cr send 2c postage for illustrated book, 
map, guide, and booklet “Phantoms of the Past.” 


J. C. RANDALL, 


112 West Adams St., Chicago. 
or 


JOHN F. PIERCE 


9 Victoria Square, Montreal. 


Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. 




















TOURING EUROPE 


with the 


OSTEOPATHIC CRUSADERS 


and 


FRAMES TOURS LIMITED 





Switzerland 

Belgium and Holland 

Switzerland and Italy 

The Rhine, Belgium and Holland 
The Alps, French Riviera, Etc. 


All inclusive rates, service of conductor, travel, hotels, ex- 
cursions, sightseeing, gratuities, meals en route 


For Tour booklet, Extension booklet, Reservations, write to 


DR. HUBERT POCOCK 
401 C. P. R. Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
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for relief of 


Rheumatism, Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Myalgia 


Its analgesic and sedative action penetrates promptly to the deeper tissues. 
It produces a soothing hyperemia with cutaneous absorption of the salicylates. 
It is a counter-irritant, but does not blister or irritate the skin. 

It is readily procured and easily applied. 

It can be relied upon whenever indicated. 

Its therapeutic effect is precise, beneficial and unvarying. 


If BETUL-OL cannot be obtained thru the regular trade channels, we shall be glad to supply it direct. 


BD Diiccdcvnssececesesecscoseveseeens $ .60 each DP Wicssevesuoensenesesebicessessend $1.80 each 
DF Wii odieccccacccccns 8000-0 re ewee oe 1.00 each PF Micke coaenee es ewsnn Pp ooneeewes 3.00 each 
Bt Mie idcic.cixdiaducdharddaeahaannes $5.40 each 











Samples on Request 


Anglo-American Pharmaceutical Corp. 
57 New Chambers Street, New York 




















U. S. Agents: E. Fougera & Co., New York 
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For Furunculosis 
Use of fresh yeast grows in favor 





“AS to general treatment, anything 

that makes for appetite, good di- 
gestion, proper movement of the bowels 
and nutrition, works for a_ successful 
fight against furunculosis. One of the 
recommended treatments is yeast. The 
ordinary compressed yeast cake is easily 
obtained and administered. . . . Yeast 
may have a beneficial action in gastro- 
intestinal sluggishness,and apparentlyhas 
power tochange the floraof theintestine.” 


The experience of many physicians 
and investigators supports this state- 
ment from the sixth edition of the 
“Handbook of Therapy,” published by 
the American Medical Association. The 
famous report of the medical corps of 
the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis 
indicated very strikingly the therapeutic 
value of fresh yeast for furunculosis; 
continually physicians in this country 
and in Europe report remarkable success 
in treating this ailment by the internal 
administration of fresh yeast. 


Yeast taken into the digestive tract, 
numerous experiments show, raises the 
opsonic index and produces a marked 
and of course beneficial leucocytosis. 
The germicidal action of yeast is well 


known. In fact, there is considerable 
clinical evidence for favoring the trial of 
yeast in all pyogenic infections. Its tonic 
action contributes an added value in 
these cases. 


On account of its richness in the water- 
soluble B-vitamin, which effectively 
raises. the plane of metabolism, fresh 
yeast is also indicated as a simple cor- 
rective of digestive troubles. 


Its laxative action makes it an effec- 
tive bowel regulator, an important factor 
in the treatment of skin diseases. 


The combination of its properties 
makes it a valuable prescription in cer- 
tain cases of vague ill-health which re- 
quire a restorative for the general tone 


of the system. 
* * * 


Yeast may be administered in many ways— 
plain or with salt, on crackers, toast, in 
milk, water, or fruit juices. Two to three 
cakes a day are recommended by most phy- 
sicians. A copy of our latest booklet on 
Yeast Therapy for physicians, “The Food 
Value, Therapeutic Value, Manufacture, 
Physiology , and Chemistry of Yeast” will be 
sent you on your request. The Fleischmann 
Company, Dept. 88, 701 Washington Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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DOUCHOL 


THE NON-POISONOUS, ALKALINE ANTISEPTIC 


Soothing, cooling and healing to all mucous sur- | 
faces, easy and economical to use. 


The practitioner of today realizes the impor- 
tance of personal hygiene in maintaining bodily 
health and vigor. 


In offering Douchol to the Profession, we believe 
we are offering a product ideal for the purposes 
indicated. 


Douchol is an absolutely non-poisonous powder 
immediately soluble in warm water, yielding a 
non-toxic solution, alkaline in reaction of power- 
ful antiseptic properties, entirely safe and harm- 
less to use on all mucous and skin surfaces, prevents infection and 
acts as a rapid solvent of mucous secretions. 


For Leucorrhea and Vaginitis, its action will be found truly 
marvelous. A heaping teaspoonful dissolved in two quarts of 
warm water produces a solution free from disagreeable odor, 
invigorating and pleasant to use. 


For the Nose and Throat, one-half teaspoonful dissolved in a 
glass of warm water, using a nasal douche cup, will afford prompt 
relief in Catarrhal conditions, in Rhinitis and Coryza, as a gargle 
os the relief of sore and ulcerated throats, its action is prompt 
and sure. 


For tired, aching and sore feet, grateful relief will be experi- 
enced, by soaking the feet in a solution of Douchol. 


For bathing Skin Eruptions, Measles, Chicken Pox, Prickly | 
Heat, frequent applications of a solution of one tablespoonful of | 
Douchol to a pint of water will give comforting relief. | 

















Douchol is offered in screw cap jars at $1.00 each—six jars for | 
$5.00. We will also supply Douchol in small packages for dis- 


pensing to your patients at $2.00 per dozen. Or in bulk at $1.00 . 
- pound—five pounds for $4.50. All prices include delivery 
charges. 


Write today for a sample; don’t delay. 


THE BELMONT CO. 


CHEMISTS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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In cases of 
Dermatitis Calorica 


apply 
Antiphlogistine 
cold 





N cases of Dermatitis Ambustionis Erythematosa, 

where there is redness, accompanied with more 
or less heat of the affected part and slight swelling. 
apply Antiphlogistine as a cold dressing. 


The hygroscopic properties 
of Antiphlogistine 


are particularly valuable in cases of Dermatitis Ambus- 
tionis Bullosa. Aside from excluding the air, and re- 
lieving the smarting, the vesicular eruption and bul- 
lae are reduced, the serous exudate is deposited in the 
dressing, and the reparative process is greatly aided. 


Antiphlogistine is an important ‘first aid” in all 
forms of inflammation, superficial or deep-seated. It 
absorbs the water from swollen tissues, relieves the 
pain, and acts in a physiological manner to re-establish 
normal circulation in the inflamed part. 


When Antiphlogistine is used in time, suppuration 
follo.ying destruction of tissue, is often prevented. 


Over 100,000 Physicians use Antiphlogistine reg- 
ularly; it may be obtained at any Pharmacy. 

Let us send you our free sample package and liter- 
ature about Antiphlogistine, the world’s most widely 
used ethical proprietary preparation. 

The Denver Chemical Mfg. Company 
New York, U.S.A 
Laboratories; London, Sydney. Berlin, Paris, 
B s Aires, B 1 .M * 1, M s 


Aliph logs line 


“Promotes Osmosis” 








Diagram represents inflamed area, in zone “C’”* 
blood is flowing og a a ing ves- 
sels, This forms a current trom the 
Antiphlogistine, whose liquid contents, there- 
fore, follow the line of least resistance and 
enter the circulation through the physical pro- 
cess of endosmosis. In zone “A” there is stasis, 
no current tending to overcome Antiphiogistine’s 
hygroscopic property. The line of least resist- 
ance for the liquid exudate is therefore, in the 
direction of the Antiphiogistine. In obedience 
to the same law exosmosis is going on in this 
zone, and the excess of moisture is thus ac- 
counted for. 
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RESTORES NATURAL 
BOWEL ACTION 


x 


<7LMONG the many remedies for consti- 
pation, bowel torpor, intestinal stasis or 
any form of dyschezia of functional 
origin, there is hardly one that has met 
with such instant approbation and ac- 
ceptance by discriminating physicians as 


t 


A reasonable test of this scientifically 
balanced combination of pure mineral oil, 


agar-agar and phenolphthalein in some 


| severe case of constipation will enable the 
practitioner to understand why Agarol 
is winning the regard and confidence of 
a constantly increasing number of 


medical men. He will find that Agarol 


lst — produces prompt and satisfying 
bowel evacuations; 


2nd — increases the bulk, softness and 
plasticity of the fecal mass; 


3rd—imparts functional tone and 
power to the intestinal muscles; 


4th—restores functional activity of the 
bowels so that satisfactory evacuations | 
will follow regularly and continue with- | 
out the need of further medication. 





Agarol is not only a palliative of intestinal | 
torpor — it is a true bowel corrective. 


WILLIAM R.WARNER @& CO., INC. 
Manufaduring Pharmaceutists since 1856 


113-123 WEST 18h STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Patrolag z 


Oren, Some Questions Answered 


Many physicians have asked us the following 
questions about PETROLAGAR. For the pur- 
pose of general information, we wish to broad- 
cast these answers: 








1. How much mineral oil does 
PETROLAGAR Contain? 

Ans.: Sixty-five per cent pure mineral 
oil of high viscosity. 








2. What is the bulk-giving constituent of 
PETROLAGAR? 

Ans.: The only bulk-giving constituent 
is agar-agar. 


3. Is PETROLAGAR an ethical prepara- 
fimately with intestinas aaa tion? 

“Tre swaow sient Ans.: Every possible effort is made to | 
keep PETROLAGAR strictly a pre- . 
scription product. It is not advertised 
to the public. We do not allow drug- 


gists to make window displays of it. 











s 
; 
; 
: 


| It has been passed for New and Non-Official 
The Deshell Laboratories do not manufacture | | 


Remedies by the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. | 























l sean meres of any product which is advertised to the public 
ry: in any way. 

P PETROLAGAR is issued as follows: PETROLAGAR 

(Plain); PETROLAGAR (with Phenolphthalein); 


PETROLAGAR (Alkaline); and PETROLAGAR 
(Unsweetened, no Sugar). | 











Write for interesting treatise “Habit Time” | ; 


DESHELL LABORATORIES, Ince. 


MAIL TO THE NEAREST ADDRESS 











Zs | 
4383 Fruitland Ave., 189 Montague St., | DESHELL LABORATORIES, Inc. Dept. B. | 
LOS ANGELES BROOKLYN, N. Y. | Gentlemen: | 


Kindly send me, without obligation, a copy of the treatise, 
“Habit Time.” \ 


589 E. Illinois St., 
CHICAGO 


IN, 5 SKE Kas la tS NC UNH0:966 bbs CER RACEOODERCRESORG OO 
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Sunburn Months Are 
Almost Here 


Yes, and Spunoint months too. Pretty 
soon now your first patient will walk in, 
“red as a beet”—“burning all over.” Here’s 
where Spunoint will win everlasting praise 
for you if applied immediately. ‘ 










So smooth, quick and effective is 
Spunoint when used for Sunburn that we 
postively guarantee satisfactory results or 
you don’t pay for it. | 


Spunoint has been used by the _ ofession 
for burns, sprains and bruises 1.. over 20 
years. Comes in tubes—no evaporation, 
spilling or waste of any kind. Sent to you 
for $4.00 a dozen tubes. If you don’t like 
it don’t pay for it. Get a trial order today. 





Lyndon Chemical Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 


i 

« 

Spunoint is also packed in 16 oz. jars. (\ 
il 
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Nature’s Way 


Third and New Edition of 


Fifty Years of Osteopathy 


Radio Talk from W. O. A. W. 
Broadcast by C. J. Gaddis, D.O. 


135,000 copies of this booklet sold 
to date 


New edition of 50,000 copies, printed on 
high-grade India book paper in brown ink, 
with attractive cover design; twelve pages. 


Can be mailed in an ordinary envelope with 
a letter, bill or other literature. 


Prices: $10.00 per 1,000; $1.50 per 100. 


American Osteopathic Association, 
400 So. State St., Chicago. 
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USE 
THE 


IMPROVED REFULGENT LAMP 


For Potent Therapeutic Effects 


An efficient Therapeutic Lamp 
made especially for use in prac- 
tice. It is of approved construc- 
tion, simple to operate, and has 
decided therapeutic value in the 
treatment of a large variety of 
diseases, 


Decidedly Serviceable in 
Osteopathic Practice 


The IMPROVED REFULGENT 
LAMP is a very practical adjunct 
to osteopathic treatments, Osteo- 
pathic physicians find that radiant 
light and heat aids wonderfully 
in relieving pain, and in helping 
to check infections. Rheumatism, 
gout, asthma, neuralga, sprains, 
bruises, neuritis, phlebitis, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia and local in- 
fections such as acne, tonsilitis, 





vaginitis, 
leucorrhea are some of the conditions which it aids in re- 
lieving. 


SPECIAL NEW DESIGN HIGHLY EFFECTIVE. 


prostatitis and 


Reflector constructed so that rays are paralled and do not 
converge anywhere—no burning, yet deep penetration. Sup- 
plied with handy on and off switch, 8 ft. silk-covered cord 
connecting plug, and 200-watt bulb. 


10J0153 Improved Refulgent Lamp, Special for 30-days 
Only, $9.75. 


PHYSICIANS’ SUPPLY & DRUG COMPANY, 
425-427 So. Honore St., Chicago, Illinois, 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find $9.75 plus postage for which send me your 
10J0153 Improved Refulgent Lamp. I reserve the right to return 
lamp for full refund, unless I am perfectly satisfied. 


ID” o.0 0:0:0.0:6:0000. 04h 05686466400 540560548 8 db Sse SON ENS ESSEC CtSE Py 


























Professional Coats for 
Osteopaths 


Look professional, 
keep clean and cool 
and save your 
clothes by wearing a 
Pettet Osteopathic 
Coat. 


The price of this 
coat is $5.00 or 3 
for $14.00.  Indi- 
vidually made in our 
own workrooms 
from genuine 2-ply 
Paramount Poplin 
in white, tan or 
gray. 


We also make at- 
tractive gowns for 
lady practitioners 
and assistants. 





a j 


Send for our latest folder showing full line of styles, 
prices and samples of material 


R. D. PETTET COMPANY 


Professional Equipment 


5 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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What some of 
the users say. 


DR. ARTHUR STILL CRAIG 


“I thought I had a good vibrator 
myself, but consider the Vita-Motor 
by far the best that I know of. I 
think you should emphasize that it 
may be used through the fingers to 
control force of the stroke, and by 
applying it laterally to the hand laid 
upon the patient you accomplish a 
splendid manipulative stroke.” 


HANS INGEBRITSEN, D.O. 


“As a mechanical device for giv- 
ing spina! or body treatments and 
manipulations the Vita-Motor has no 
equal,” 


DR. MACGILLVRAY 


“The patient enjoys the treat- 
ments and I find it particularly use- 
ful in eliciting the spinal heart re- 
flex of stimulation. I have had 
marked success in the treatment of 
constipation and sluggish liver by 
direct percussion with the Vita- 
Motor. It has displaced in my prac- 
tise a number of exensive machines 
that were devised to accomlish these 
things.” 


DR. H. MOORE 


“T find the Vita-Motor particularly 
helpful in relaxing the spinal mus- 
cles before adjustments; also in 
reaching the deep seated sources of 
pain and sickness for people of ro- 
bust physique.” 


DR. C. H. REMONDINO 


“T find it particularly valuable in 
treating female troubles. I have 
never been able to get the penetra- 
tive power in stimulating the deep 
seated tissues with the vibrator that 
I am getting with the use of the 
Vita-Motor. It would seem to me 
that your machine should be in the 
office of every drugless healer.” 


DR. NELLY PERRY 


“T have not found any other in- 
strument that will do just what | 
have been able to do with the Vita- 
Motor. I have found that percussing 
the cervical vertebrae with the Vita- 
Motor has been of distinct value, 
in connection with other measures, 
for relieving various forms of otitis 
media and other forms of ear 
trouble. I have used the Vita-Motor 
on a case of fracture of the hu- 
merus with distinct benefit in has- 
tening the return of normal condi- 
tions.” 


* F.O.B. 
Ne Price- San Diego 
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The Therapeutic Percussor 


Among physicians of experience there has been a growing demand for an 
electrically driven instrument with an up and down motion which would 
1. Break down pathologic fatty tissue (obesity) ; 2. Activate the liver, spleen, 
kidneys, and other eliminative organs; 3. Stimulate the circulaticn and tissue 
activity in the deep seated and inaccessible tissues of the body. 


On the part of surgeons there has been a growing appreciation of the value 
and need of some mechanical non-operative means of—1l. Breaking up ad- 
hesions in the abdominal cavity and after the removal of fixation splints ; 
2. Reducing congestion, stimulating circulation, and preventing adhesions in 
and about strains, bruises, and fractures; 3. Stimulating the circulation in 
partly healed fractures. 


The VITA-MOTOR has been designed to fill 
these demands. It is an electrically driven per- 
cussor, with a control so perfect as to combine 
the effects of the gentlest hand manipulations 
with the punch of a trip-hammer. 


VITA-MOTOR 
Speed Control 
Rheostat 


gives 24 speeds, grad- 
uating the rate of 
blows from 30 to 750 
a minute. 


Applied directly to the affected parts, the 
VITA-MOTOR is most effective in dissipat- 
ing obstructive congestion wherever found. As 
a means of eliciting the vaso-motor spinal re- 
flexes and of stirring into vital activity the 
parenchematous tissues of the excretory or- 
gans, particularly the liver and intestines, the 
VITA-MOTOR has proven of supreme value 
in treating a wide variety of disease condi- 
tions. It removes both the causes and effects 
of most of the recognized “dis-eases” in the 
body. 


The foregoing claims are based on three 
years actual clinical experimentation in office 
and hospital practice. 


VITA-MOTOR comes to you equipped with 
a 24-speed rheostat, carrying case, and two 
types of applicators that fill all requirements— 
the ball applicator (shown in illustration), and 
the channel rubber applicator. 


Write us for literature 


RITTENHOUSE 
& SWEETLAND 


MANUFACTURERS 
VITA-MOTOR BLDG. — SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Vita-Motor \ 
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| The Management of an Infant’s Diet I 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


It has long been recognized that the stated purpose of 
Mellin’s Food is supported by a foundation in keeping with the 
essential problem of the artificial feeding of infants. 

Through the acceptance of the principles of Mellin’s Food and 
the ever-extending use of Mellin’s Food as a milk modifier, a 
method of procedure has gradually developed to finally evolve into 


An Established System of Infant Feeding. 


The simplicity of this system, and the eminently satisfactory 
results from its application in the feeding of both well and 
sick babies, are matters worthy of serious consideration. 








This system is set forth clearly and concisely in “Formulas for 
Infant Feeding”. A copy of this book, bound in leather, will be 


sent to physicians upon request. 





































| Mellin’s Food Co., '% $*° Boston, Mass. 























For more than thirty years 
DeVilbiss Nose and Throat Sprays SFE 
have given satisfactory service. 


= —=) 





DeVilbiss Sprays embrace many 
different types for meeting every 
requirement in nose and throat 
work. 














Literature 
will be gladly 
mailed to you 





DeVilbiss Nose and Throat Spray No. 15 iti 
—ens of cur mest pepeier sumbers for DeVilbiss Spray Set No, 519—A leader of 


prescription purposes. long standing for office use. 








The DeVilbiss Manufacturing Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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Why Be A Cripple? 


At the Toronto Convention Dr. Ira W. Drew of Philadelphia and Adolph 
Roth will answer the above question. 


The Roth appliances will be shown in the exhibit section. 
Demonstrations of making casts will be given daily. 
Any case you may present will be examined free of charge. 


THE ROTH APPARATUS PERMITS THE INDICATED OSTEO- 
PATHIC TREATMENT, IT ENABLES THE PATIENT TO WALK OR USE 
THE AFFLICTED PART. THERE IS NO CONFINEMENT. 


This sounds revolutionary. It is but we are prepared to prove our state- 
ments. 


Write us about your cases of infant paxalysis, tubercular hip, spinal cur- 
vature, non-united fractures, deformed joints, foot deformities, Better yet 
let us show you at Toronto. 


Drew-Roth Clinic Roth Orthopedic Institute 


1831 Chestnut Street 125 West 97th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City, N. Y. 








| 
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CONSTIPATION | 100% Benefit — 


The Chief of the Physio-therapy department of a large 
Veterans Bureau Hospital in a recent address on Physio- 
therapy stated that with the Sinusoidal Current 100% bene- 
fit had been secured in treatment of bed-ridden veterans; 
and that in 75% of cases a functional cure had been ef- 
fected. 


Osteopathic Manipulation has a very high percentage to its 
credit but it is more laborious than the newer method; and, 
moreover, your assistant can treat a case while you are ex- 
amining another. Physio- 


ee 





= therapy not only gets re- 
ie ices eal diaancmaatl sults but it increases the 
‘ income of the shrewd practitioner. 
Me 
\ Have you tried it yet? Let us 
\ send you a full description of the 
ee es Ultima No. 3 Sinustat pictured and 
™, explain our remarkable liberal FREE 
Pease send me full ‘\  TRIALOFFER. It costs you nothing 
terature on Ultima No. \ but a postal card. Can you afford to 
nustat and your free - 
pong po without obligating overlook it? Abdominal Massage. 
me. \ 


= Soiuiree hs GnttnNremechas aed \ . Ultima Physi Cc al Appliance Co. 


Sdn cow deb cbeseceeeces mr ‘gid \ 30 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


‘ 
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Reliable Testimony 


—not circumstantial evidence 


Season Boxes ro. 
Ending Sold Sales 
1905 5,188,511 $ 7,124,377 
1910 7,578,901 14,831,975 
1915 11,893,201 19,526,397 
1920 15,822,000 58,968,000 


The figures above reflect the dollars 
and cents value of consistent advertis- 
ing over a period of years in the case of 
one of America’s greatest co-operative 
campaigns — The California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. 


There is no great distinction between 
the purposes of the present co-opera- 
tive advertising program of the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Osteop- 
athy and the results achieved by this 
California organization. 


The product differs of course. Theirs is 
fruit. Ours is health. But the public, 
to which both must sell, is the same. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the Society for the Advancement of Osteopathy and 


What American business is accomplish- 
ing with advertising can be accom- 
plished by Osteopathy. We have no 
problems of public relationship that 
advertising will not solve. 


Advertising has sold more soap, more 
fruit, more clothing, more food-stuffs— 
more of almost every commercial prod- 
uct. It will sell more Osteopathy serv- 
ice if we use it rightly and use enough 
of it. 


Money spent in advertising is not an 
expense to any business—to any Osteo- 
path. It is an investment in the future 
—a means to increase the income of the 
profession. 


appears through the courtesy of the A.O.A. Journal. 
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Hydroth in U | 
ydrotherapy in Urologic Practice | 
° ° 
offers the fullest measure of success when a mineral water possessing de- | 
finite medicinal properties is chosen. Thus | 
SALVATOR WATER | 
with its soothing, diuretic and diluent qualities, has a highly beneficial in- 1 
fluence in inflammatory conditions of the urinary organs as well as in those | 
states conducive to stone-formation. 
| 
sey agmaaaa In the relief of the uric acid diathesis, which so fre- | 
ecording to e ° . {| 
omerroteneer M. BALLO quently underlies the formation of renal calculi, SAL- | 
Shave parte of ite Water VATOR WATER has proven to be of high utility. 1 
Bicarbonate of ° ° } 
“Sodium. emer’ 2.0536 SALVATOR WATER has a wide range but in no__—| 
Galen lasses group of diseases does it show its therapeutic power =| 
sort ome ii $4888 sso markedly as in disorders of the urinary tract. | 
Selim Ohlevibe ---....... 1.7408 | 
a a ae S ALVAT OR The Alpha-Lux Co. | 
PG GED vsccrdcceccces 0.0840 Incorporated | 
Billcic acid .....cccsccseee 0.3340 
Sole Importers | 
Total solid contents....... 34.7652 
Total Carbonic acid....... 40.0365 TRADE-MARK 192 Front Street | 
Free Carbonic acid........ 23.6571 NEW YORK, m ws | 
Specific Gravity ........... 1.00178 | } 




















ARLCO-POLLENS 


were originated to make possible the scientific study of hay fever. 





They made available for the first time a proper assortment of individualized 
diagnostic and treatment pollens—permitting thereby differential diagnoses, 
specific treatment and the development of an authentic literature on 


HAY FEVER 


The number and diversity of pollens have been constantly increased until they 
now cover the more essential requirements of the entire country. 


But the constant seeking and studying of new pollens will continue in order to 
permit in future even finer distinctions of diagnosis and to assure still more 


accurate treatment. 
List of Pollens with Literature on request. 


THE ARLINGTON CHEMICAL COMPANY | : 
YONKERS, NEW YORK | 
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met STORM == 
Binder and Abdominal Supporter 


(Patented) 


Trade Trade 
Mark Mark 
Reg. Reg. 





For Men, Women and Children 


For Ptosis, Hernia, Pregnancy, Obes- 
ity, Relaxed Sacro-Iliac Articulations, 
Floating Kidney, High and Low 
Operations, etc. 

Ask for 36-page Illustrated Folder. 


Mail orders filled at Philadelphia only— 
within 24 hours. 


Katherine L. Storm, M. D. 


Originator, Patentee, Owner and Maker 
1701 DIAMOND ST. PHILADELPHIA 























Wayne-Leonard Sanitarium 


130 South Maryland Avenue 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


OSTEOPATHY 























. Kansas City 


Abdominal 
Supporter 











— 
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Guard 
‘Your Post-Operative 
Cases 24 Hours 
Every Day / 


You know what it is to dread the discharge 
of an operative case from the hospital. After 
the patient gets home it is possible for almost 
anything to happen—since laymen will be pro- 
verbially careless. 


In the post-operative tech- 
nique of all abdominal cases 
the employment of auxiliary 
support is emphatically indi- 
cated. With an Easyhold Ab- 
dominal Supporter snugly on 
guard for the patient—and you 
—hour after hour, you can 
dismiss worry from your 
mind and anticipate an accel- 
erated, uninterrupted recovery. 





Your professional reputation 
will be amply safeguarded 
when you recommend to this 
type of patient the Easyhold 
Abdominal Supporter. 


cNaternit 
Ay: igporter 


Painstaking care and full acknowledgment of pro- 
fessional responsibility—they are built into every 
fibre and seam of these post-operative helps. 


In your obstetrical cases, too, the 
patient will be far more comfortable 
and fully protected against many dis- 
tressing preparturitive developments 
when wearing an Easyhold Maternity 
Supporter. 

Write today for a price list and 
professional discounts. Have this in- 
formation at hand when the need 
for dependable protective supporters Dep 
arises. 2 ‘Ciptive 


The Easyhold Company $f “st 
' (Dept. K. 1) 711 East 9th St, 
Missouri 








We €, 
Maniae ALO, 


el ee a eel ' 
The Easyhold Co., Dept. K-1, ' 
711 East 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. ; 
. Send me, without obligation of any kind, descriptive price y 
list of abdominal supporters and professional discounts. t 
PS a Ses eons kan oCeuden ane iekodeeh dct oceks ' 

I 
Sa a Da wenled bs ote sea wey wenn ane eKet ee ciweniod 4 

‘ 
tensed edbeatieabektenadeecwked Ns ok Seeni cd etes y 
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Mapa” AUTONORMALIZER 0.120 EP ment 


It represents science versus brute strength in manipulation and the 
correction of spinal lesions, 


It normalizes spinal mobility, function, and structure without straining 
weak points. 


Both hands are free to localize and correct. Aside from forcibly 
separating articular surfaces, which never occurs in nature, we challenge 
you to describe a treatment that can not be given as well or better with 
the Autonormalizer. 


Before or after forcible separation normalizing is certainly indicated. 
Meet me at Des Moines or Toronto. 


Dr. ARTHUR STILL CRAIG 


3030 Tracy Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


























The Laughlin Hospital | 


Kirksville, Mo. 





SURGERY AND OSTEOPATHY 





A new forty-two room fire-proof hospital. Patients 
will be treated under the direction of Dr. George M. 
Laughlin, who is supported by a capable staff. A 
training school for nurses is maintained in connec- 
tion with the hospital work. Any desired informa- 
tion may be obtained from 


DR. GEORGE M. LAUGHLIN, Kirksville, Mo. 





DEDICATED TO DR. ANDREW TAYLOR STILL 





























Clearing 
House 


OSTEOPATHY 


Delaware Springs Sanitarium 





We take your 





patients 
who are slipping. 
We have the 
means 
and measures 
to 
KEEP THEM FOR 
| OSTEOPATHY 
and 


turn them back to you. 


We are 100% 
OSTEOPATHIC 


DIAGNOSIS First— 
Then TREATMENT 


Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium 


MACON, MISSOURI 


Write for literature to 
The original institution of its kind for the cure of nervous and The Delaware S rings 
mental disease, with a record established of the highest per- = “ P 
centage of cures of any institution on earth, a fact which if Sanitarium 


| ag seat by the public would revolutionize the treatment of | ieee ome 


























611 Witherspoon Bidg. 
Philadelphia 
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Dufur Osteopathic Hospital 


J. IVAN DUFUR, D. O., President Telephones 
AMBLER, PENNA. Gap Gilees Giaees ate 


Welsh Road and Butler Pike 


HIS hospital was organized four years ago for the 
purpose of establishing a place in the EAST where 
patients might be sent for the osteopathic 


TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES 


It outgrew its city quarters and last August occupied 
its new, larger buildings, the main building of which 
is shown above. Its present capacity is 85 patients. 
A second building will be remodeled within a year and 
will make the total capacity about 140. 


The buildings are situated on 53 acres of ground, all 
in a high state of artistic development, with expan- 
sive lawns, terraces and gardens. 


They give that quietude, freedom, fresh air, sunshine 
and restful atmosphere which is so necessary to the 
cure of these states. 


Fresh vegetables, eggs, milk and butter are supplied; 
and the hospital has its own artesian wells. The 
buildings, grounds and equipment represent an 


INVESTMENT OF ABOUT $500,000.00 


A corps of competent physicians, nurses and attend- 
ants is always at the service of patients. 


Diagnostic and X-ray laboratories are complete. 
All treatment is directed by Dr. J. Ivan Dufur. 
For further information address 


DUFUR OSTEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
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The Eleventh Annual Post-Graduate Course of 


The Denver Polyclinic and Post-Graduate College 


DR. C. C. REID, President DR. R. R. DANIELS, Secretary & Treasurer 
Chartered by the State of Colorado Recognized by the A. O. A. 
THE LARGEST, MOST EXTENSIVE POST-GRADUATE COURSE OF THE YEAR—YOU CANNOT 
AFFORD TO MISS IT. 


Dr. J. D. Edwards, father of Finger Surgery, will give his 
course this year in connection with our regular combined course. 
This will include Dr. Edward’s complete course and demonstrations 
with considerable new work which he has recently devised. 


No extra charge for this feature 


OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 


SOLAR SURGERY—By George W. Reid, M.D., D.O. 


SURGICAL DIAGNOSIS IN GYNECOLOGY —By Dr. Frank P. Walker, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


IMPROVED SYSTEM OF FOOT TREATMENT—By Dr. D. L. Clark, Denver, 
Colorado. 


The above Special Features will be given Without Extra Charge in addition to 
our regular combined course—seven courses in one. 


FOUR WEEKS—AUGUST 3rd to AUGUST 29th, 1925 
1. The Efficiency Course 


This teaches the best, easiest and quickest way to do everything connected with your practice. Standardized 
technique; how to handle the various adjuncts; fees; collections, books, personality, handling patients, office 
help, efficiency, etc. Many of our graduates have doubled and trebled their practice by these methods. 





Dr. C. C. Reid, nine years experience in teaching this line of work. 


2. The Food Course 


This will show you how to use effectively and scientifically the most valuable adjunct of Osteopathy. The 
feeding of underweight and overweight cases; special food plans for various digestive disturbances; the latest 
methods of infant feeding; special plans for such as the milk treatment, etc., the use of Insulin; practical 
work in organotherapy. 


{ 


This course is given by Dr. R. R. Daniels who has had 18 years of experience in this line of work. This 
course is worth the price of the entire combination of courses. 


3. Orificial Surgery Course 6. Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Course 

4. Laboratory and X-Ray Course 7. Course in Osteopathic Special and 

5. General and Surgical Diagnosis General Technique - 
Course 


CLASS AND PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 
Consultation on Your Own Personal Problems 
Over 400 graduates of this course all enthusiastic boosters for it 
“Learn to do it better and do it easier.” Increase your earning power. 
Register early for this course — the class is limited. 


Apply to DR. R. R. DANIELS, Secretary, . 
8th Floor, Majestic Bldg., Denver, Colo. ; 
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| RIGHT NOW! 


HERE is no better time to approach prospec- 
tive students of Osteopathy than now. The 
Oy thousands of high school graduates all over 
- 7 the country are giving serious thought to 
their future. They should be told about Osteopathy. 

















By sending students from your own locality, you 
i add much to the standing of Osteopathy and do so in 
| a way to bring direct results to you. Those students, 
| their families and their friends begin to talk of 
Osteopathy and you reap a reward from an increased 


























; 
interest in Osteopathy in your community. 

Your profession, too, is benefited because Osteop- 
athy must have more practitioners in order to meet 
the demands for osteopathic physicians. 

Send in Names of Prospective Students Now 
. 


Kirksville Osteopathic College 


Kirksville = = Missouri 
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The Los Angeles Clinical Group 


General Diagnosis, 
Nervous and Mental 


EDWARD S. MERRILL, D.O. 


Ear, Nose, Throat and 


Plastic’ Surgery 
W. V. GOODFELLOW, D.O. 


General Surgery and Orthopedics 


W. CURTIS BRIGHAM, D.O. 
JAMES W. GIBSON, D.O. 


The Los Angeles Clinical Group covers the whole field of osteopathic practice 
in eleven departments, each in charge of specialists. In 1923, feeling the need for 
more adequate facilities for the care of many of its patients, the Group erected 
It also maintains Cypress Grove, an institu- 


Monte Sano hospital and sanitarium. 


Skin, Genito-Urinary and Rectal 


EDWARD B. JONES, D.O. 
L. B. FAIRES, D.O. 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 
E. G. BASHOR, D.O. 
CURTIS E. DECKER, D.O. Eye 


Pediatrics F. L. CUNNINGHAM, D.O., Oph.D. 


JAMES W. WATSON, D.O. 


Dental and Oral Surgery 


F. FERN PETTY, D.D.S. 
E. CLARK HUBBS, D.D.S. 


Radiology and Anaesthetics 
HARRY B. BRIGHAM, D.O. 


Heart, Lung and Nutritional 
LOUIS C. CHANDLER, D.O. 


Acute Practice 
H. A. BASHOR, D.O. 


Laboratory Diagnosis 
H. A. HALL, D.O. 


tion especially equipped for the care of mental and nervous cases. 





A Splendid Hospital 


and Sanitarium 


The public approval which has been ac- 
corded Monte Sano bespeaks the high 
character of its professional service and 
the excellence of its equipment. 


Monte Sano has been filled since its 
opening in December, 1923. 


It is now erecting a beautiful Nurses’ 
Home on the spacious hospital grounds 
at a cost of $30,000, thus adding more 
convenient facilities for its nursing 
staff. 


As an osteopathic physician you can 
justly take pride in Monte Sano. You 
are invited to visit the institution or 
write for information concerning it. 


MONTE SANO 


W. CURTIS BRIGHAM, D.O., Chief of Staff 
Where Glendale Boulevard crosses Riverside Drive, 
Los Angeles. 

Address all communications to 
706 Ferguson Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 





A Sanitarium for 
Mental and Nervous Cases 


The remarkable effectiveness of osteo- 
pathy in curing and ameliorating men- 
tal and nervous diseases is becoming 
known to an increasingly large propor- 
tion of the general public. 


Proper care for mental and nervous 
cases calls for proper surroundings and 
adequate facilities, such as are found at 
Cypress Grove. 


Among the prime needs are quiet and 
seclusion, with opportunities for the 
desired amount of supervised activity. 
These have been carefully provided at 
Cypress Grove. 


A physician may retain supervision of 
his patients while they are at Cypress 
Grove, if desired. 


CYPRESS GROVE 


EDWARD S. MERRILL, D.O., Director 
Address all communications to 
706 Ferguson Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Sunlight Treatment in Surgical Tuberculosis 
and Other Infections* 


Epwarp G. Drew, D. O., 
Philadelphia 


It may be of interest for you to know how I 
became interested in this unique but old form of 
treatment. About six or seven years ago I treated a 
young man who had a very bad tubercular lesion in 
the hip. The entire bone, including the ilium and the 
ischium, was involved. He had undergone five oper- 
ations at the hands of very skilled surgeons but did 
not improve—in fact, he was much worse. I also 
operated upon him twice with no better success. 

About the time of the second operation I read 
an extract about Dr. Rollier’s work at Leysin in 
Switzerland. It did not, however, give an account of 
the length of time required for sun exposures, but 
warned that treatment was slow and should be kept 
up for a long time. I asked this young man if he 
would like to try it. He seemed willing to do any- 
thing to get well so I had him expose the hip while 
still in our hospital. The idea developed in his mind 
and he kept it up after he got home. At the end of 
two years all the sinuses but one were healed (he had 
seven at the beginning) ; he had gained weight and is 
today quite well. 

To give a brief outline of the history of this 
very potent treatment is to impress you with its rise 
and fall all through the ages. 

The ancients made use of sun baths for many of 
their ills. Herodotus, Hippocrates (400 B.C.), of the 
ancient fathers of medicine, 200 to 500 A.D., Avicen- 
na, Celsus, Galen, of the middle or dark ages (so- 
called), and then a lapse of a few hundred years in 
which we hear little or nothing about it. That the 
sunlight treatment was taught at Salerno (1000) there 
is little doubt. 

In 1774, Faure, a Frenchman, called the attention 
of the profession to the excellent results he had ob- 
tained by exposing ulcers to the sun. This brought 
once again into prominence this age-old remedy. In 
1799 Bertrand wrote extensively on the use of sun- 
light for other ailments. 

Much of our knowledge of the indication and 
contra indication for the use of sunlight we owe to 
von Loebel who wrote in 1815. He was among the 
first to advise against using this valuable form of 
therapy in pulmonary tuberculosis directly on the chest. 

Among the best of the 19th century writers is 

* Read before the Eastern Osteopathic Association, Atlantic 


City, May 2, 1025, and before the South Carolina Osteopathic Asso- 
elation, Columbia, S. C., May 5, 1925. 
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Bonnet, writing of his experiences at the Hotel Dieu, 
Paris, 1845, calling attention to the use of sunlight 
for disease of the articulations. From the same hos- 
pital in 1899 we find a similar report by Millioz. 

To much of our present-day knowledge of this 
subject we owe to Dr. Rollier, of Leysin in Switzer- 
land. In 1903 he began with a small chalet and a few 
patients. Today he has 34 buildings and 1,200 beds. 
It is indeed an inspiration to view the fruits of his 
labors. I doubt if any other physician of our time 
has contributed as much toward eliminating this dread- 
ful malady. 

EFFECT OF DIRECT EXPOSURE 

What is the effect of direct exposure of the body 
to the sun? You are all familiar with sunburn and 
erythema produced by the sun’s rays which in a few 
days causes a pigmentation of the skin. Physicists 
tell us the therapeutic action of the sun is due to the 
invisible rays of the spectrum, especially the ultra 
violet and the infra red. The infra red rays are bac- 
tericidal and cause vaso dilation and favor phygocy- 
tosis. They are longer than the ultra violet. The ultra 
violet rays cause pigmentation. They are absorbed in 
the deeper layers of the skin where they undergo a 
chemical change and are then passed into the blood. 
This change is somewhat complex but is explained in 
the following manner. The melanin of the epidermis 
and the lipochrome of the adipose tissue absorb the 
rays and suit the product for the body use and then 
pass it on to the plasma of the blood. It then has the 
property of aiding the body in all of its fermentative 
processes, especially that of selecting and using the 
vitamines. The amount of energy produced in twen- 
ty-four hours is considerable, indeed. 

That the amount of pigmentation is an index to 
the condition of the patient cannot be denied. In a 
general way the deeper the pigmentation the more 
likely there is to be a cure. This applies to the Nordic 
race as well as to the Slavic or Latin. A patient who 
does not pigment readily, or not at all, is not only 
susceptible to tuberculosis but will not respond readily 
to any form of treatment. This is a valuable guide 
not only in selecting the tubercular but in aiding us in 
recording the progress of treatment. 

Let me at this time give you a warning regarding 
the exposure of these patients. We must always be 
on the alert for over-exposures, i.e., sun poisoning. 
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The symptoms of sun poisoning are headache, nausea, 
rise in temperature and malaise. In order to prevent 
this reaction we must regulate the exposure so as to 
get a maximum effect without the symptoms of sun 
poison. 

To gauge the dosage properly you must keep in 
mind altitude and barometric pressure, nearness to 
the sea and the congested areas of population and 
industry, also the time of the year. Owing to the 
movement of the sun during the different seasons, 
exposure at first is made for a greater period in the 
winter than it is during the summer. In our region 
roughly | use in the winter an exposure about three 
times as long as I do in the summer. In and around 
industrial centers the air is so dust laden that trom 
50 to 60 per cent of the ultra violet rays are filtered 
out before reaching the patient. In altitudes of 5,000 
feet or more there is practically no dust—hence the 
rays are more potent. Ordinary window glass filters 
out from 75 to 80 per cent of the ultra violet rays 
while quartz glass allows most cf the rays to pass 
through. Then, too, some individuals are more -sus- 
ceptible to sun poisoning than others. Very fair 
people cannot at first at least stand as much exposure 
as the darker ones. This can readily be overcome by 
shortening the time of exposure. The following table 
will be useful as a guide. Always begin with the feet, 
then the legs, thighs, pelvis, arms, abdomen, and last 
the chest. 
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This routine is to be used three times a day. It 
is used until by the fourth week the patient should be 
able to stand an exposure of two hours. From then 
on he should be able to be out in the sun the greater 
part of the day. Regardless of where the tubercular 
lesion is the entire body is exposed to the sun. One 
thing is impressive with this treatment and that is the 
development of the musculature of the limbs which are 
atrophied. The body takes on flesh. The anemia dis- 
appears and the patient’s whole life takes on a different 
attitude as the cure progresses. In the case of joint 
disease function is restored. Deformities of the joints 
are rare. 

TREATMENT OF JOINT DISEASE 

Plaster casts are never used and surgery only in 
tubercular peritonitis and tuberculosis of the kidney. 
Even in cases of sequestra in bone disease Rollier does 
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Hospital, where bone and joint tuberculosis is treated by heliotherapy. 


not operate. While I agree heartily in most of Rol- 
lier’s contributions, I still feel that sequestra should 
be removed. As to the length of time required, at 
least six months are required for slight lesions. For 
the more extensive, from two to four or more years. 
Tuberculosis is a general disease and must be treated 
until all of its manifestations are cured. 

In 1870, Hilton, a famous English surgeon, called 
attention to rest as a factor in joint disease. This is 
a very valuable suggestion and one which is extensively 
employed. In the beginning when pain is present the 
part should be put at rest and in extension. This 
does not in any way interfere with the sun baths. The 
parts are x-rayed periodically to note progress. When 
the case is arrested, active movement is begun by the 
patient. In most cases this should be before three to 
six months. This is the secret of Dr. Rollier’s success 
in making joints moveable. 

The diet should be nourishing—plenty of milk, 
eggs, honey, and cereals, and in addition cod liver oil 
in small quantities—at first a half teaspoonful three 
times a day, increased to a teaspoonful as the patient 
gets used to it. 

Among the other conditions which respond to 
the sun baths are rickets, malnutrition or under-nour- 
ishment, joint diseases other than tuberculosis, and the 
anemias. In children who are weak and those suffer- 
ing from hilum tuberculosis, I know of no other ad- 
junct of treatment which gives a better prognosis and 
a greater reward. 








Children taking the sun cure for tuberculosis at the J. N. Adams 


Memoria! Hospital, Perrysburg, N. Y., work which is franced by 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
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Manipulative Structural Adjustive Treatment in 
Middle Ear Deafness 


WittiaAmM Otis GALBREATH, D.O. 
Philadelphia 


In order to understand clearly the results which 
may be expected to follow manipulative structural 
adjustive treatment in a given case of chronic catarrhal 
otitis media it is necessary to recognize the etiology of 
the disease and also to visualize the pathology within 
the middle ear in any particular case. 

To begin with, the fact should be recognized that 
in the light of present day knowledge the causal fac- 
tors of middle ear deafness are no longer believed to 
lie only in those structures which are in close relation 
to the tympanum, but instead, may be far removed 
from the organ of hearing. For example, the under- 
lying cause may be one or more of the following ab- 
normalities: spinal lesions, toxic conditions arising 
from different sources and located in any portion of 
the body, structural lesions in the nasal chambers, 
adenoids and diseased tonsils. 

It is not difficult to visualize the pathology 
of chronic catarrhal otitis media when it is 
realized that the mucosa of the middle ear tract is 
continuous from the pharyngeal orifice of the Eus- 
tachian tube to all parts of the middle ear, including 
the mastoid process of the tempora! bone, and that 
middle ear disease is in almost every instance an ex- 
tension of a diseased process in the nasopharynx. 
Here, as in inflammations of the mucous membrane 
which lines the nose and throat, the disease develops 
progressively and may be called turgescent, hyper- 
trophic, hyperplastic, and atrophic in its various stages. 
At all events, one stage gradually merges into the 
other. At the beginning the lining mucosa is inter- 
mittently engorged and turgescent and closes the lumen 
of the Eustachian tube. The air in the middle ear 
cavity becomes absorbed, causing negative pressure 
and a retraction of the drumhead. Subsequently there 
is a more permanent thickening of the mucosa, a true 
enlargement of the cells—hypertrophy. Finally there 
results either a real overgrowth of tssue, an actual 
increase in the number of cells—hyperplasia, or the 
membrane may become atrophic with its sclerotic 
changes in the mucous membrane. 

INFLATION CAUSES TEMPORARY IMPROVEMENT 

It may be of interest to state that in chronic ca- 
tarrhal otitis media, during the stages of turgescence 
and hypertrophy, ventilation of the middle ear by any 
of the various methods of inflation will cause a very 
definite temporary improvement in the hearing. This 
fact, while at the moment very encouraging to the 
patient, is really of clinical importance only as a diag- 
nostic method. Furthermore by way of warning it 
may not be untimely to say that neither the patient 
nor the general practitioner should be misled by this 
temporary result when the ventilation of the middle 
ear is accomplished by using some unusual and some- 
what spectacular method of inflation such as insert- 
ing the finger into the cartilaginous portion of the 
Eustachian tube—‘finger surgery,” which is merely 
another way of permitting air to enter the tympanic 
cavity. The methods of inflation which are in use by 
osteopathic specialists and which all attain the same 
results, namely, the temporary improvement in hear- 


ing in a given case, are: first, ventilation by the 
Eustachian catheter; second, by the indirect Politzer 
method ; third, by the cotton wound applicator, satur- 
ated with some solution such as adrenlin chloride, and 
inserted into the cartilaginous portion of the tube; 
fourth, by the method of inserting the index finger 
underneath the cartilaginous plate of the Eustachian 
tube and in that way permitting the air to enter the 
middle ear cavity; fifth, by thorough relaxation of the 
temporomandibular articulation. This last method is 
preferable and should be used in all instances except 
in those rare cases in which it is impossible to get suf- 
ficient relaxation of the articulation to permit of the 
use of the condyle of the mandible to produce the 
desired effects upon the Eustachian tube. As a rule, 
in the hyperplastic and atrophic stages of this disease 
inflation of the middle ear does not produce any tem- 
porary increase in the hearing. 
NO UNIVERSAL THERAPY FOR CHRONIC OTITIS MEDIA 

In considering the care of chronic catarrhal otitis 
media it is obvious that there is no universal therapy, 
but instead, each case requires individual study and 
then the application of a treatment which is fitted to 
that particular case. The specialist who is building for 
the future will recognize the general causes of aural 
conditions, and, when there are confusing symptoms, 
insist upon a thorough general examination of his 
patient before arriving at any definite conclusion as 
to the line of treatment to be instituted. There is 
need, therefore, for the hearty co-operation of such 
specialists as the Roentgenologist, the pathologist, the 
neurologist, the gastroenterologist, the bacteriologist, 
the dentist, and others, if permanent results are to be 
obtained in many aural diseases. 

As a rule, it is advisable, if possible, to remove the 
underlying causes before administering any kind of 
local treatment for the purpose of removing the con- 
ditions due to results of the catarrhal inflammation. 
But after these causal factors have been removed our 
most valuable therapeutic aid is the thorough relaxa- 
tion of the temporomandibular articulation by manip 
ulative treatment. To accomplish this, place the pa- 
tient in the dorsal position, and with the mandible re- 
laxed, repeatedly draw the jaw gently but firmly to 
one side, and then release it. In this way the condyle 
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of the mandible is used to relax and normalize all the 
soft structures which lie in close relation to the Eus- 
tachian tube (see illustration ). 

The fact is demonstrated that this procedure is 
followed by a definite beneficial result upon the middle 
ear when we realize that, as stated above, this method 
is used as one means of ventilating the middle ear 
cavity. That is to say, as this technic sufficiently 
drains the engorged mucosa of the Eustachian tube 
to enlarge its lumen and permit the air to enter and 
equalize the atmospheric pressure, thereby temporarily 
improving the hearing, continued applications of this 
technic should produce permanent therapeutic results. 

In the treatment therefore of chronic catarrhal 
otitis media, first of all remove the underlying causal 
factors and then administer the manipulative man- 
dibular technic, in conjunction with local treatment 
and topical applications. 





Neuritis 


Ervin Roy Arwnotp, D. O. 
Loraine, Ohio. 


Neuritis may be acute or chronic; it may be pri- 
mary but is usually secondary; it is often a mistaken 
diagnosis and in itself is often wrongly diagnosed ; 
and it includes a large percentage of the field of 
medicine because of the fact that it is an affection of 
the most highly specialized group of cells in the body 
which control the vital processes of the body. Any- 
thing that will affect the function of the nerve cell 
will ultimately affect the tissue supplied by that nerve 
of which that nerve cell is a part. 

ETIOLOGY 

The etiology of neuritis is fairly well known. Un- 
der the etiology of localized neuritis, Osler gives (1) 
extension of inflammation, such as caries, lues, joint- 
disease, and tumors; (2) trauma, such as wounds, 
hypodermic injections into the nerve, direct pressure 
and occupational. The occupational neuritis a very 
important cause and the osteopath lesion here cannot 
be questioned, except in those exposed to the metallic 
poisons. 

The cause of neuritis in some cases is obscure 
from a medical standpoint and osteopathy has dis- 
covered an etiology in these cases hereto unknown. 
We are safe in saying that some of the identical drugs 
used by authorities and prescribed by the great mass 
of drug practitioners in the treatment of neuritis are 
directly responsible for its existence. One of the com- 
mon drug causes, quoting the great Osler, is from the 
use of Fowler’s solution, liquor potassii arsenitis, in 
the treatment of chorea. The arsenic, which is the 
basic drug of the solution, is given in gradually ascend- 
ing doses until the saturation point is reached, which 
in each individual case is determined by the induction 
of symptoms indicative of acute arsenical poisoning. 
The use of mercury and arsenic in the treatment of 
lues is often a frequent cause. 

Granted the fact that a large quota of cases of 
neuritis are due to the circulation of poison-laden blood 
from imperfect metabolism, impaired excretion and 
faulty absorption, why is only one nerve or one group 
of nerves alone usually affected? That question is 
not very difficult to answer from an osteopathic view- 
point. The answer is none other than anatomical 
perversion resulting in functional perversion and 
lowered resistance of the nerve in relation to the per- 
verted structure and of the tissues about this or these 
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nerves. In other words, the pressure induced by the 
lesion acts in two ways. First, by obstructing circula- 
tion to the nerve itself, as well as interference with 
its venous drainage causing congestion and inflamma- 
tion of its constituent parts and rendering the nervi- 
nervorum more sensitive resulting in great pain; sec- 
ondly, by weakening the resisting power of the nerve 
itself rendering it liable to the invasion of toxic agents, 
infections, cold, and trauma. 
NEURITIS OF TOXIC ORIGIN 

Whether the neuritis be due to a toxemia of 
biologic or non-biologic origin or due to faulty meta- 
bolism and absorption, there is a definite cycle involved 
due to the close relationships of all body structures 
through the vegetative nervous system. 

In analyzing the case due to bony, ligamentous, or 
muscular lesions, producing inflammation of a local 
nerve or nerves, the resultant pressure will affect the 
nerve, first, according to the degree of pressure and 
secondly according to the length of time it has been 
operative. In recent cases of acute neuritis when the 
pressure has been of short duration we will find the 
connective tissue elements, the epineurium and en- 
doneurium affected, constituting an interstitial variety 
of the disease, while in the chronic form we usually 
find a gross lesion or lesions inducing a greater and 
more prolonged pressure, producing a parenchymatous 
neuritis, and it is in the latter variety particularly that 
persistent treatment must be employed. 

INTERSTITIAL NEURITIS 

In the interstitial type of neuritis there is an ac- 
cumulation of lymphoid elements between the nerve 
bundles, an increase of nuclei of the sheath of Schwann 
and the myelin is fragmented. The nuclei of the in- 
ternodal cells are swollen and the axis cylinder shows 
varicosities with signs of granular degeneration. 
Ultimately fibres may be completely destroyed and re- 
placed by fibrous connective tissue, in which fat is 
sometimes deposited, called lipomatous neuritis. 

The chronic form of interstitial neuritis may fol- 
low the acute or commence as an independent condition 
The nerve is harder than normal, the connective tissue 
is increased, the walls of the blood vessels are thick- 
ened, and the nerve fibres show extensive degenera- 
tion. 

PARENCHYMATOUS NEURITIS 

In parenchymatous neuritis, the medullary sub- 
stance and axis cylinder are chiefly involved, the in- 
terstitial tissue being little or only secondarily affected. 
The muscles in connection with the degenerated nerves 
show atrophic changes and in some instances the 
changes in the nerve sheath appear to extend directly 
to the interstitial tissue of the muscle. 

In some obscure cases of acute neuritis, no definite 
osteopathic lesion can be found and reliance upon 
symptoms cannot definitely be placed. Often in these 
cases reaction of degeneration, namely impairment of 
electrical response becomes evident as early as the 
seventh day of the disease. This reaction is always 
present at a late period and may be regarded as 
pathognomonic of neuritis. In the chronic form re- 
action of degeneration will be more marked and asso- 
ciated with trophic disturbance manifested by atrophy 
of the muscles. 

The symptomatology is stereotyped and the mass 
of cases run more or less true to form allowing for a 
certain amount of variation. 

DIAGNOSIS 

The diagnosis rests upon the history of trauma, 

occupation, infectious diseases, involvment of any of 
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the seats of focal infection, alcholism, and cachectic 
condition, and upon the immediate symptoms of 
neuritis, The history of the onset, the progress of the 
symptoms and their limitations to the distribution of 
one or more of the peripheral nerves, tenderness of 
the nerve trunk on palpation, the character of the pain, 
and the changes in cutaneous sensibility are significant 
features. If in addition to these, there is hypotonia 
with motor paralysis and the reaction of degeneration 
to electrical stimulation, a diagnosis of neuritis may 
be made with reasonable assurance. 

In the early stages when pain is a prominent 
symptom and unaccompanied by motor disturbances, 
neuritis has been mistaken for rheumatic or bone af- 
fection. The pains of tabes are sometimes diagnosed 
as a slight neuritis. The pain, sensory changes, and 
muscle changes of syringomyelia require careful differ- 
entiation. Acute neuritis is likely to mistaken for 
myalgia and neuralgia in which latter case there is 
no tenderness on pressure, but rather an alleviation 
of the pain and there is an absence of temperature in 
neuralgia. In myalgia the muscle pain would be re- 
lieved by firm pressure, while in myositis the belly of 
the muscle would be painful in the grasps, but no nerve 
trunk tenderness would exist. The presence of nerve 
tenderness, the location, character and duration of the 
pain, the Argylle-Robertson pupil, the sero'ogic reac- 
tions, the type of sensory disturbance, and the spinal 
or neural grouping of paretic muscles are important 
differentiating features. 

CHRONIC NEURITIS 

The chronic variety of neuritis is likely to be mis- 
taken for chronic rheumatism, the difference between 
the two being the lack of localized tenderness along 
nerve trunks in rheumatic affections. If a rheumatic 
neuritis exists, there will also be found, fever, joint 
or cardiac involvement with excess of urates in the 
urine. 

MULTIPLE NEURITIS 

A few more words can now be said concerning 
multiple neuritis which is more or less of an entity 
in itself. Multiple neuritis is an acute or subacute 
affection principally of the distal portions of sym 
metrically placed nerves, characterized by sensory and 
motor disturbances, consequent upon a degenerative 
and moderately inflammatory lesion of toxic or infec 
tious origin. The spinal cord, the heart, and the 
striated musculature occasionally suffer in the general 
intoxication. There are two principal etiological divi- 
sions; a toxic form of chemical origin, and an infec- 
tious type resulting from the bacterial poisoning ac- 
companying the specific diseases, the most common 
being diphtheria, influenza, typhoid, scarlet-fever, 
variola, malaria, puerperal fever, septicemia, parotitis, 
and probably Neisserian infection and lues. In the 
first group the toxin may be of exogenous or endogen- 
ous origin. The more common exogenous toxins are 
derived from such organic and inorganic substances as 
alcohol, the coal-tar products, lead, arsenic, copper, 
mercury, silver, phosphorous, and carbon monoxide; 
while the endogenous toxins, usually of metabolic or 
dietetic origin, are frequently the result of diabetes, 
gout, anemia, the cachexia of tuberculosis, or cancer, 
the so-called rheumatic diathesis, and the nutritional 
disturbances occuring in beri-beri. 

CLINICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Clinically, the disease is characterized by the 
peripheral symmetrical disposition of the paralysis 
which appears first, in the lower extremities, and then 
in the fore-arms without, as a rule, involving the trunk. 
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The character of the pain, the nerve and muscle tender- 
ness and the gait are more or less distinctive. The 
gait is of a “steppage” type. Thus the feet are lifted 
well above the surface; but unlike the usual “steppage” 
gait, descend with the heel first, followed by a tapping 
sound as the toes of each foot strike the floor. Since 
the affection is bilateral, the patient walks in “com- 
mon,” or “four-four” time with perfect rhythm. The 
arms are also affected and occupy the position charac- 
teristic of wrist-drop. As the disease progresses, 
atrophy, the reaction of degeneration, loss of tendon 
reflexes, contracture, objective sensory defects, and 
trophic changes are added to the symptomatology ; and 
ataxia, tremor and psychic disturbances are special 
features in certain types of the disease. 
INFECTIVE NEURONITIS 


Within the last five years a special type of multiple 
neuritis has been described, called “infective neu- 
ronitis,” involving the entire lower motor neuron and 
possessing all the features of a specific infectious dis- 
ease. 

TREATMENT 

The treatment of neuritis can be divided into 
general and local. Of prime importance, however, is 
the etiology of each particular case which varies the 
treatment considerably. Eradication of the underlying 
cause is of first importance, but the cause of the in- 
flammation often remains obscure although its infec- 
tious, toxic, or metabolic origin may be suspected. 
Therefore, general methods must be adopted regard- 
less of the location or duration of the disease. In both 
the acute and chronic stages, rest, diet, sleep, and 
elimination are to be regulated. In even the milder 
cases, recovery is facilitated if the patient can be pe 
suaded to remain in bed. The value of rest is often 
underestimated, especially in the subacute and chronic 
types. 

In the beginning, a soft diet is preferable, and 
throughout the rest period it should be moderate, non- 
irritating, and easily digested. A diet of high caloric 
value, such as olive oil, butter and bacon, as a means 
of encouraging physiological generation of heat te 
counteracting the subnormal temperature said to be 
present in neuritis, is recommended by some. In 
chronic cases of neuritis, W. B. Keene puts the patients 
upon a raw eggs and milk diet with success. 

Treatment of the whole lumbar area of the spine, 
paying particular attention to the second lumbar, and 
the lower dorsal, is essential for elimination. Enemas 
should also be given and the patient should have plenty 
of fresh air. 

All possible sites of foci of infection must be 
considered and measures taken to eradicate them. In 
those cases due to the metallic poisons, elimination is 
the big factor. 

It is in the local treatment that osteopathy differs 
essentially from the methods of the “old school” and 
stands out preeminently in the comparison of therepeu- 
tics. The local treatment of the acute attack is de- 
pendent upon the general condition of the patient, and 
the extent, severity, and location of the neuritis. Im- 
mobilization of the part or parts as much as the con- 
ditions permit, should be done. It has been shown ex- 
perimentally that injured nerves regenerate more 
rapidly under heat slightly above body temperature. 
Whereas, the medical application of heat is confined 
to the course of the nerve, osteopaths use heat to the 
spinal area in relation to the nerve also, with much 
better success. This relieves the tension at the spinal 
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origin of the nerve and also enables the osteopath to 
do deeper spinal relaxation. 

The chronic affections usually respond to spinal 
adjustment readily. Brachial neuritis is one of the 
most common of all cases of neuritis. In the treat- 
ment of brachial neuritis, W. B. Keene’s treatment is 
the relaxing of all cervical muscles followed by gently 
stretching the shoulder muscles and those of the arm 
and forearm, and the ligaments of the shoulder and 
elbow joints. This is preceded by deep inhibition all 
along the roots and trunks of the affected nerves, thus 
permitting deeper adjustive work. The nerves are 
stretched wherever possible. The lesioned vertebrae 
are corrected as soon as possible also. The upper ribs 
are adjusted. This line of treatment may be followed 
in any area where a chronic neuritis exists. Correction 
of spinal lesions is all that is necessary to get results 
in some cases. 


INTRA-NEURAL INJECTION 


Intra-neural injection is dangerous and often re- 
sults in paralysis. The salicylates used by the medical 
profession, cannot be used in large enough doses to 
be satisfactory as they are irritant to the mucous mem- 
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brane of the stomach and may cause pain, and even 
vomiting, nausea, ringing in the ears, increased uric 
acid in the urine, and vertigo. In very large doses 1 
may produce depression of the central nervous system, 
rarely convulsions, a slowing and depression of the 
respiration, and collapse from depression of the circu- 
lation. 
HYDROTHERAPY 

Hydrotherapy is as much a part of osteopathy as 
it is of any line of therapeutics, and the use of the 
hot-sheet pack in some cases is very beneficial. A few 
cases do not respond readily to any form of treatment 
and constant osteopathic treatment over a long period 
of time must be resorted to and the patient convinced 
of the chronicity of the case, and the length of time 
necessary for complete cure. 

The wonderful curative powers of the body, the 
constant tendency of nature toward the normal and 
the relation of structure to function, makes osteopathy 
the “therapeutic giant”; and ability to make use of 
the latent or inhibited powers of the body through the 
medium of correction of perverted structure, gives to 
the osteopath untold advantages and sometimes almost 
mythical powers in the treatment of disease. 





The Importance of the Ratio of Food Elements 


DoroTHY 
Assistant Professor in State 


There is a tendency, unless one is constantly on 
guard, to assume that, if a definite amount of any of 
the particular food element is supplied in the diet each 
day, the body is being adequately nourished, both for 
growth and maintenance. For instance, it is claimed if 
a man of 150 pounds is receiving 1 gm. calcium a day, 
and 1.4-2.7 gm. phosphorus a day, these amounts 
should produce health. 

But suppose he is ingesting twice this amount of 
phosphorus and twice this amount of calcium, the 
other element remaining adequate, will he then enjoy 
the same degree of health—and would this extra 
amount of either calcium or phosphorus have any 
influence upon the absorption and assimilation of all 
the other food elements? Again, are there certain sub- 
stances in foods which influence the absorption of the 
ratio of food elements? If so, it would be useless to 
supply adequate amounts of any element in the food 
unless these particular substances were also supplied. 

I am convinced many errors in nutrition are un- 
intentionally made through concentrating too much on 
one particular aim, and as a result the ratio of the food 
elements is entirely wrong, although the majority might 
be supplied in adequate amounts. As a result the 
greater number of organic and infectious diseases may 
develop. The problem of the scientific adjustment of 
these elements appears too intricate for human under- 
standing. The mind is capable of grasping only cer- 
tain surface facts. However, these few facts do enable 
us at the present time to comprehend in a hazy light the 
truths governing the growth and health of the body. 

Those who read my article “Should Every Child 
Receive a Quart of Milk a Day,” also in this Journal, 
will understand the full significance of my thought. ! 
will merely repeat one thought in this connection, which 
is that I believe students of nutrition at the present 
time are concentrating too much on supplying a large 
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University of South Dakota. 


amount of calcium, especially in cow’s milk, forgetting 
that the amino-acids of cow’s milk are in a very poor 
ratio for the human body, and that iron and iodine are 
almost lacking, and certain other minerals are too low 
in amount. The result is that children store large 
amounts of calcium and grow physically in size, but 
do they grow normally in all other respects? 

With these thoughts in mind, it may be of interest 
to quote from an article “Vitamins and Teeth and 
Bones” : 

“Dentists and pediatricians have reached the con- 
clusion that the modern diet ... is the chief con- 
tributing factor to the abnormal conditions known as 
deficiency diseases. And, as a remedy, they propose 
a return to the use of the so-called natural foods, the 
whole grains, unrefined sugars and coarse textured 
vegetables. 

“It is evident, however, . . . that the calcium con- 
tent of food is not the all important factor in normal 
bone or tooth formation. The early work of M. 
Mellanby showed that a fat soluble vitamin had a 
potent effect on the calcification of growing teeth. 

“In brief, the results noted were: 

“1. Diminishing the calcium in the food as well 
as the fat soluble vitamins produced very badly formed 
teeth. 

“2. Diminishing the calcium while the fat soluble 
vitamins were kept high reduced calcification, but pro- 
duced well formed dentine. 

“3. Diminishing the fat soluble vitamins and in- 
creasing the calcium in the food produced badly formed 
teeth. 

“4, Diminishing the fat soluble vitamins and in- 
creasing the cereal intake gave worse formed jaws 
and teeth. 

“5. Different cereals gave different results. Oat- 
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meal was the worst cereal examined. While white flour 
and rice were the best. 

“The addition of 20 per cent. of wheat germ to 
white, flour seriously injured tooth formation when the 
fat soluble vitamins were deficient. 

“1. Calcium rich foods do not in themselves con- 
tain the qualities necessary for proper bone and tooth 
formation, but that an adequate amount of fat solubie 
vitamins is essential to proper metabolism. 

“2. Foods heretofore thought to be deficient in 
lime content, such as white flour, rice, etc., will when 
fed with an adequate amount of fat soluble vitamins 
produce normal bone and tooth structure. 

“3. Heretofore highly recommended foods, such 
as oatmeal and wheat germ, if used in a diet deficient 
in fat soluble vitamins will produce very bad teeth. 

“All the experimental work lately reported shows 
that the development of well formed teeth, depends 
upon diets rich in fat soluble vitamins—and not as 
has been so generally held, on the use of whole grain 
cereals, oat meal, and wheat germ. 

“In the study of the relationship of cereals 
it was shown that oatmeal was most potently ricket 
producing, the disease developing much more rapidly 
on oatmeal than on whole wheat mea! or white flour. 
And as between whole wheat and white flour, the action 
was slightly worse with the unpurified product. The 
addition of 20 per cent. of commercial wheat germ to 
white flour produced a slightly more severe degree of 
rickets. 

“While general conclusions as to the relative 
values of whole wheat and white flour . should 
not be drawn at this time, from the results of the 
latest studies it is evident that the criticism of 
white flour and bread, because of its lowered calcium 
content, is unwarranted by the facts, and that the limit 
ing factor in the diet of children is not calcium, but 
fat soluble and anti-rachitic vitamins.” 

These statements are apt to be misleading, and 
one might be led to believe in the adequacy of re- 
fined cereals. This would be an erroneous conclusion. 
Refined cereals are deficient in adequate amounts of 
calcium, phosphorus, iron, iodine, vitamins A and D 
and no doubt other elements for many functions of 
the body. And parts of natural cereals also are de- 
ficient in calcium and fat soluble vitamins for health 
and too high in phosphorus—that is, the ratio of cal- 
cium to phosphorus is wrong, although the germ, and 
bran especially, are high in calcium. In other words, 
unrefined cereals should receive the greatest encour- 
agement, also bran, and the germ, but since these are 
relatively too high in phosphorus (and probably other 
elements) as is also white flour, they should be cum- 
bined with other foods low in phosphorus as compared 
to calcium, and high in fat soluble vitamins. 

I have used a number of diets with these genera! 
ideas in mind, and have found they produce the de- 
sired results, both for children and adults. For ex- 
ample, bran and the germ are an excellent food for 
their various kinds of proteins, calcium, phosphorus, 
iron, iodine, and other mineral elements, vitamins A, 
D, and B, and cellulose, and these combined with a 
large proportion of cabbage and lettuce salad, furnish 
a balanced meal. 

Many combinations of foods can be made in which 
the calcium, phosphorus, and all other elements ap- 
proach the ratio for normal nutrition. It is not deti- 
nitely known how much the phosphorus should be in 
excess of the calcium—possibly 2 to 3 times the pro- 
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portion of calcium. In this connection, the following 
statements may be of valuc. 

Cereals contain about 10 times as much phos- 
phorus as calcium. Legumes contain about 4 times as 
much; nuts contain 2 to 3 to 4 times as much (al- 
monds have the largest amount of calcium) ; whole 
eggs or the yolk contain about 3 times as much; cow's 
milk contains a little larger proportion of calcium than 
phosphorus—the criticism of this is that it is largely 
in the form of insoluble compounds, which are many 
times difficult of absorption by the human organism. 
Woman’s milk contains 2 times as much calcium as 
phosphorus in a soluble form; meats contain about 40 
times as much phosphorus as calcium; potatoes con- 
tain about 4 times as much phosphorus as calcium ; the 
majority of fruits and vegetables contain about the 
same proportion of calcium and phosphorus, some 
slightly more calcium, and others slightly less calcium. 
For example, lettuce, figs, and dates contain these ele- 
ments in about the same proportions, while cabbage, 
celery and oranges contain about 2 times as much cal- 
cium as phosphorus. Lettuce, however, is higher, as 
a rule, in fat soluble vitamins, and therefore makes an 
excellent combination with these foods. 

These comparisons should emphasize the fact that 
nuts, legumes, fruits, and vegetables should be encour- 
aged to a larger extent in our dietaries. All natural 
foods are excellent for their protein, fat, carbohydrates, 
mineral salts, and vitamins, but each requires a differ- 
ent food or foods to supplement its particular ratio 
of elements for the production of normal health in its 
different phases. 
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In part two (March issue) upper rib pathology had 
our attention. Osteopathic physicians and osteopathic 
students being familiar with the etiological relation of 
this pathology to brachial neuritis, it seems unnecessary 
to waste valuable space thereon; it being sufficiently es- 
tablished as one of the scientific facts in osteopathic chan- 
nels. However, our “book-of-experience” serves as an 
incentive to mention a pathologic condition found in the 
acromio-clavicular arthrodia, which js frequently asso- 
ciated with upper rib pathology; and, though not of 
etiological consideration in brachial neuritis, is one having 
much to do with muscular restriction thereabout. This 
arthrodia might well be termed the “sacroiliac” of the 
shoulder; its malpositions in “ups” and “downs” having 
perhaps as many diverse opinions. In our opinion the 
“ups” and “downs” are of minor importance, and we will 
endeavor to point out a different angle for consideration. 
It is one requiring especial skill in tactility to diagnose, 
and also one of frequent occurrence through habitual 
routine etiological avenues, like that of unnecessary “grip- 
ping tight” to the steering wheel while on a long drive, 
or the old way of “pulling back on the reins” while driv- 
ing a spirited span. It frequently follows fractures to 
the forearm; possibly as a secondary complication due 
to the position of the arm while carrying forearm in a 
sling; though it could occur through the accidental 
agency which caused the fracture. In this pathology the 
articular surface of the acromion process has glided or 
rotated anteriorily, while the articular surface of the 
outer end of the clavicle has glided posteriorly; one for- 
ward, the other backward; not “up” nor “down.” The 
acromion end of the clavicle consequently crowds and 
retards the activity of the supraspinatus muscle, and thus 
restricts to some extent the movement of the arm. As 
the acromion articular surface glides forward the cora- 
coid process also changes its normal position to one in- 
volving muscular restriction, and this likely accounts for 
the indication that the long head of the biceps slip from 
the biciptal groove. Possibly it has, but what profit in 
replacing if the acromio-clavicular pathology be neg- 
lected. Attention to the acromio-clavicular malposition 
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usually takes care of the bicipital tendon without local 
attention; but it is well to lift the tendon of the sup- 
raspinatus muscle in all cases. As to technic: First, be 
sure of the diagnosis; the rest is easy. Merely draw the 
acromion articular surface posteriorly while guiding the 
clavicular articular surface anteriorly. Yet it is well to 
remember the possibility of hidden fractures, and that 
they occasionally evade even the most skillful thinking- 
feeling- seeing fingers. In all cases wherein history of 
violence is recorded the Roentgen ray is indicated. It 
may only reveal a small fragment of osseous tissue at 
the acromion end of the clavicle, yet that small end is 
a great end in the consideration of normal movement; 
and, of course, the coracoid process has fracture possi- 
bilities. As a general rule the shoulder cases are of 
several weeks duration before consulting osteopathy, and 
by this time little “knits” become negative indications 
to the reduction of a subluxation. Fractures in close 
approximation to articular areas are always of serious 
consideration to normal movement; and furthermore they 
do not necessarily have to be in close proximity in some 
instances, as a recent experience in limitation of supina- 
tion in the forearm gave testimony. The fracture had 
occurred at the lower third of the radius; had been set 
and reset some six weeks previous, and likely considered 
a good task well accomplished under peculiar circum- 
stances. An x-ray, taken just before removal of cast, 
showed a slight deviation or lapping at the fracture union. 
There was also a slight shortening of the radial bone 
itself, which brought the semilunar and cuneiform bones 
of the wrist into an uncomfortable nearness to the ulnar, 
which in itself was sufficient to hinder supination. The 
slight deviation at the fracture union also played a promi- 
nent part in limiting supination. For instance, imagine 
driving your car in a case where the driving rod had 
broken and been welded together in this unshaply man- 
ner. Every time the driving rod made a revolution you 
would hear a grinding in the gear. In this case every 
attempt at supination met with a grinding in the inferior 
ulnar-radial articulation. 
Give Heed to Eleventh and Twelfth Ribs. 

All the ribs of the thorax can be handled much in 
the same manner as the upper three, to which mention 
was made in a previous article. But the eleventh and 
twelfth ribs have a pathological association with sacro- 
iliac malpositions; and it is wise to give heed thereto 
whenever the floating ribs appear in luxation. As much 
has been said regarding sacroiliac pathology heretofore 
in these columns, by leading osteopathic diagnosticians, 


pro and con, perhaps the less others say the better; 
although one might write a volume or two. However, 
just a few words from the “book-of-experience” concern- 


ing points not to be overlooked in connection with sacro- 
iliac strains, whether you diagnose them “up” or “down,” 
r “posterior” and “anterior.” It is sufficient for the time 
being to know that all osteopaths recognize the sacro- 
iliac malposition, and that it has also had acceptance by 
our medical friends; and that osteopaths as a rule are 
very successful in reducing the malposition. In associa- 
tion with the malposition we find a muscular strain as 
well; that is, in many instances, not all; especially with 
the psoas-magnus muscle. The strain to the psoas-mag- 
nus muscle extends into the lumbar area, and is mani- 
fested by marked lumbar rigidity, wherein any amount 
of so-called “loosening up” methods applied to the spine 
or lumbar muscles will never prove effective in relaxa- 
tion. Loosening up methods never did appeal as a scien- 
tific osteopathic procedure. If the tissues are rigid, it 
is well to hunt for the cause of the rigidity, devoting the 
time spent in loosening up to searching with intelligent 
tactile sense. It pays to hunt with the feel of the tissue. 
It is the only hunting that I enjoy. Here we find the 
strain to the psoas-magnus muscle as the cause of lumbar 
rigidity. Following reduction of the sacroiliac malposi- 
tion it will prove advantageous to lift the tendon of this 
muscle near its insertion at the lesser trochanter, and 
thus provide it an opportunity to spring back through 
its own contractility into normal line. This small lift 
will in many cases overcome the lumbar rigidity and 
assist in the prevention of recurrence of the sacroiliac 
malposition. Thinking-feeling-seeing fingers should un- 
derstand the muscular as wel! as the osseous tissue. As 
one seeks osseous malalignment down through the softer 
tissues his intelligent fingers are bound to become cogni- 
zant of the feel of the tissue in the muscular. Hence our 
lesson to keep in practice with our tactile sense. There 
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is another muscular tendon that sometimes gets into 
trouble through association with the sacroiliac strain; 
that of the obturator internus. Here again lifting of the 
tendon allows the muscle to spring back into line, and 
assists in eliminating a false indication of the sciatic 
nerve being caught by the trochanter. 

While dwelling on the subject of muscular tissue in 
the neighborhood of the pelvis, it might be profitable to 
recall the wonderful contractile nature of various mus- 
cular tissues, and how self-adjusting such tissues become 
when given an opportunity. In the early days of oste- 
opathy, there was a familiar saying: “The tendency is 
always toward the normal.” Let’s view this “tendency 
to the normal” from an unusual angle; in an instance 
where possibly the abdominal viscera in a downward de- 


scent are in danger of becoming pelvic viscera. You 
know the condition. No idle dream, but a condition 
that is common in this age of faulty sitting posture. The 


viscera consist of muscular tissue of contractile nature, 
and will spring back into normal position, if given an 
opportunity. The technic of the opportunity is best illus- 
trated with a bow! of water. Tip the edge of the bowl, 
and the water seeks its level near the tipped edgs. One 
can tip the pelvic bowl at the pubes, and the viscera nat- 
urally will seek their level near the tipped edge, and 
when thus released opportunity affords natural contrac- 
tility of muscular tissue to draw the viscera back into 
normal position. Try out the opportunity upon your 
own pelvic bowl. Assume a position on the back, reach 
down with the fingers and push the pubes in a downward 
direction toward the feet, and note the viscera beginning 
to rise. Be careful to get the right push in your technic. 
Catch a litthe posterior to the pubes as you push, and 
further more be gentle in that push. This is not a 
forcing method; just a gentle assistance to normal mus- 
cular contractility. Having learned through experience 
upon one’s own anatomy, then try it on the next case 
of such nature needing attention. But this is only a 
small beginning to thé possibilities through tilting the 
pelvic bowl. One may assume the prone position with 
better effect. Or two more advantageous postures: 
that of semi-prone and tilting the edge near the center 
of the ilio-pectineal line; or that of directly upon the 
side and tilting the edge near the junction of the ilio- 
pectineal line with the auricular surface of the ilium; the 
last of these two positions being farthest reaching in 
beneficial effects. If the edge of the pelvic bowl is tipped 
to the right laterally, then the ascending colon, includ- 
ing the offending caecum and _ its little appendix, are 
found assuming a normal position; if tipped to the left 
edge, then the sigmoid flexure is given assistance. In 
either side the drag to the ligamenta arcuata of the dia- 
phram muscie is given relief, and we then find as a nat- 
ural consequence the tension in cervical fascia becoming 
relaxed. Relaxation of cervical fascia signifies relaxation 
of cervical muscular tissues also, which is of much im- 
portance. The technic opens up the channels of the lym- 
phatic system, and pelvic congestions and those found 
elsewhere are provided a normal avenue of escape. No 
pumping of the lymphatics is necessary. ‘Local treat- 
ment via rectal and vagina! routes become less indicated. 
Likewise loca] attention to hemorrhoids and_ various 
complaints peculiar to both sexes, has less significance. 
However, we advise caution in application. The feel 
of the tissue is essential at every minute. One must 
know the condition- with which he is dealing, must be 
gentle in the tipping of the pelvic bowl, and at the same 
time keep tactility there directly in the neighborhood of 
the softer tissues, and be watchful and alert to the least 
indication of a strain thereto. Osteopathic technic, when 
considered in relation to osseous, muscular, and other 
bodily tissues, is the intelligent application of the tactile 
sense. Thinking, feeling, and seeing with intelligent fin- 
gers, not tinkering blindly, opens up the avenues to many 
possibilities in the osteopathic field. 





It has been shown in the laboratory that the rough 
compression and manipulation of a cancer are capa- 
ble of setting its cells free to form metastases. From this 


we learn to use the utmost gentleness in the palpation of 
a tumor for diagnosis, as well as to avoid compression, 
dragging, and all unnecessary trauma to cancer tissue dur 
ing the operation for its removal.—Essential Facts About 
Cancer by American Society for the Control of Cancer. 
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“THAT QUESTIONNAIRE” 
Georce M. LauGuHuiin, D. O. 


My attention has been called to a circular question- 
naire which has been received by a number of osteopaths 
throughout the country. The circular in question was 
mailed from New York City by Marco A. Herradora, 
M.D., and his apparent object is to determine how osteo- 
paths feel toward their own profession in regard to its 
independence and completeness as a system of practice. 
There is a hint that there might be a move on the part 
of the medical profession to absorb Osteopathy if the 
osteopaths were willing to be thus assimilated. 

There is nothing to indicate the authority under which 
Dr. Herradora is acting. The letter head reads “Medical 
Research Only” under his name, I have written to in- 
quire whether he is conducting this investigation on his 
own behalf or whether he is connected with research in- 
stitute or possibly the American Medical Association. Our 
experience with organized medicine up to date has been 
such that we can only view with suspicion any proposition 
that might be made. If they wish to absorb us, it is for 
the purpose of destroying Osteopathy, as such an assimi- 
lation would result in the obliteration of Osteopathy with- 
in ten or fifteen years. 

On the other hand, the thought comes to us that 
possibly there may be some scheme here to exploit the 
profession by disposing to them of cheap medical diplomas 
that are not worth the paper on which they are printed. 
In view of the rather difficult time the diploma mills have 
been having lately, the idea is hardly probable. 

Another view is the possibility that Dr. Herradora 
is conducting an investigation in good faith to determine 
how osteopaths feel tow2rd their own therapy and to as- 
certain their views on the prospect of getting into so- 
called regular medicine. The questions are herewith pub- 
lished and we are attempting to answer them in a way 
to reflect our personal opinion. It is the request of the 
party mailing out the questionaire that the questions be 
answered by yes or no. We will take them up in order 
and discuss each question. 

1. Do you consider Osteopathy a complete therapy 
in the truest sense? 

In order to answer this properly, it would be neces- 
sary to define Osteopathy. If we confine Osteopathy to 
manipulation alone, it is not a complete therapy. But, 
who is going to determine just what Osteopathy is? In 
Missouri, by statute, Osteopathy is anything taught by 
the Kirksville Osteopathic College. Certainly Osteopathy 
as taught today covers a more complete scope than it 
did twenty-five years ago. If you consider Osteopathy 
as it is taught today when the course of study covers 
every subicct taught in a Class A medical college except- 
ing materia medica, and where the practice includes sur- 
gery, obstetrics, sanitation, public health, hydrotherapy, 
dietetics and a limited use of drugs, in addition to manipu- 
lative treatment, we have a therapy that is more complete 
than the present day practice of medicine. By the term 
“limited use of drugs’ we do not mean drugs used for 
the cure of disease but principally antiseptics and the 
occasional use of an opiate to relieve pain. 

Is it your intent to practice it as such without lim- 
itations? 

I presume this question is asked for the purpose of 
determining whether an osteopath who practices manipu- 
lation alone would attempt to make such therapy cover 
the entire field of disease. If he did he would probably 
run into difficulty. If, however, he should confine his 
practice to a limited group of conditions, chronic and 
acute, manipulation alone with the use of ordinary judg- 
ment is giving advice as to diet and the manner oi living. 
etc., would be sufficient. On the other hand, manipu- 
lation alone would probably fail in a small percentage of 
cases that would be helped by some additional method, 
such, for example, as surgical treatment for appendicitis 
or gallstones and we could include here the treatment of 
syphilis. One would hardly care to depend entirely upon 
manipulation to cure this disease. It is said that there are 
a half dozen specifics for disease. The question arises 
whether or not these should be included in Osteopathy. 
These specifics are drugs and must be administered in- 
ternally either by mouth or hypodermically. Should 
these specifics be included as part of osteopathic therapy’ 
I should say that they most certainly should be if we 
expect to treat the diseases for which they are known 
to be beneficial. 

3. Do you believe it was a mistake, at the founding 
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of the profession for the parent school to substitute the 
D. O. degree for the M. D. degree? 

It was no mistake to give the D.O. degree and it is 
no mistake to stick to the D.O. degree. At the found- 
ing of Osteopathy, it was a thing entirely apart from 
medicine. In fact it was a radical departure. In the 
early days, osteopaths depended entirely upon manipu- 
lation, adjustment of the bones was a new idea as it 
related to the cure of disease. Hundreds of cases were 
cured by this method that had failed to get relief under 
medicine. Dr, Still had made a great discovery and a 
useful one. He founded a system of practice upon it. 
He got results in nearly all curable disease. Later on, 
as the system of education broadened and the scope of 
practice widened, the osteopaths adopted into their sys- 
tem many things besides manipulation. They attempted 
to improve their methods of treatment found to be useful 
which were being used by medical men. It was found 
that a large part of the study of disease was common 
ground between the two professions and many things in 
the nature of therapy were also common ground. The 
essential difference remaining today is that osteopaths 
depend chiefly upon adjustment and manipulative surgery 
as the basis of their treatment, while the medical men 
denend more upon drugs. This is, of course, a radical 
difference and will remain the chief difference for some 
time to come. 

Osteopathy would not have survived nor developed 
as a profession if the M. D. degree had been given early 
in its history. We would have secured no independent 
legislation and would have been classed as a medical school 
and come under medical legislation. We would have 
been stamped out early in the game as not coming up 
to requirements of Class A medical schools. Even 
today, after our schools have reached a standard practi- 
cally the equivalent of Class A medical schools with four 
years of instruction, and physical equipment for the teach- 
ing of sciences that is as good as the average Class A 
medical school, and since we have broadened our course 
of study by the addition of complete courses in path- 
ology, bacteriology, chemistry, physiology and anatomy, 
and broadened our therapy to include surgery and ob- 
stetrics and are preparing our graduates to do a general 
practice, as well as developing them along special lines, 
it would be the greatest mistake in the world from the 
osteopathic standpoint for us to give the M.D. degree or 
to advise the members of the protession to go to medical 
school and take an M.D. degree and thus be assimilated 
by the medical profession. If this should be done on the 
part of the osteopathic colleges, that is, the granting of 
an M. D. degree, it would mean that in a few years Os- 
teopathy would come to an end as an independent system 
and the practice of Osteopathy from the manipulative or 
adjustment standpoint would soon be replaced by medical 
practice. Students practice what they are taught. Unless 
they are well grounded in the theory or original osteop- 
athy they would soon drift away from it for the easier 
methods of drug administration. 

My view is that we should keep Osteopathy separate, 
legally and professionally, and if there is anything good 
in medicine that we need, adopt it into the osteopathic 
course of study. In that way we can keep Osteopathy 
alive, we can develop it, we can keep it from being 
“drugged to death.” Every osteopath who does a gen- 
eral practice knows that more than ninety per cent of 
his work that really accomplishes anything for his pa- 
tient is in the form of manipulation. There are other 
things, it is true, that he may need occasionally and when 
he needs them, he should have them. 

4. Do you consider that the thousand more or less 
osteopaths who have the M.D. degree have themselves 
been benefited or have benefited the profession thereby? 

No. It is my personal observation that the osteo- 
paths who have medical degrees and attempt to capitalize 
the degree have really not done as well in their practice 
as many osteopaths with only the D.O. degree. The 
D.O., M.D. who continues his affiliation with Osteopathy 
has no standing with organized medicine. He is ostra- 
cized from their associations and, as a rule, is neither a 
very good osteopath or a medical man. There are, of 
course, a few exceptions. 

5. Do you think that the social standing, the profes- 
sional prestige, the advantages of national, state, munici- 
pal, industrial and insurance appointments; the oppor- 
tunities for post-graduate work at home and abroad have 
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been greatly increased to those osteopaths who have the 
M.D. degree? 

As far as social standing and professional prestige 
are concerned, these are determined by a man’s char- 
acter and accomplishments and not by his affiliations. 
If he is a successful practitioner and is an honest man, 
living a decent life, he will have no trouble about his 
social standing. As far as insurance appointments are 
concerned, this is a matter of minor importance, when it 
comes to any financial gain. There are a number of 
old line life insurance companies and industrial companies 
that are now appointing osteopaths as medical examiners. 
As far as post-graduate work is concerned, our own in- 
stitutions are developing this line of work in a way that 
is the equivalent in every particular to the work done by 
the medical postgraduate schools. 

Six and 7 need no answer, as they merely ask as to 
the colleges from which the osteopath graduated. 

8. If medical schools open their doors to osteopaths, 
what would be your attitude on the matter? 

We certainly would have no objection if they were 
to give full credit for work done elsewhere which in every 
respect was the equal to the work done in the medica! 
college. But, we do not anticipate any such move on the 
part of our medical brethren. If there is any move to 
accord ostcopaths such treatment as will allow them to 
receive a medical degree within a reasonable length oi 
time, we can conceive of only one object—the assimi- 
lation of Osteopathy and the ultimate control on the part 
of organized medicine of the entire healing profession. 
“Beware of Greeks bearing gifts!”—Journal of Osteopathy. 





SUMMARY OF PROVISIONAL BIRTH, DEATH 
AND INFANT MORTALITY FIGURES: 1924 
Washington, D. C.—The Department of Commerce 

announces that birth rates for 1924 were higher than for 
1923 in 16 of the 25 states for which figures for the 
two years are shown in the following summary. The 
highest 1924 birth rate (31.9 per 1,000 population) is 
shown for rural districts of North Carolina and the 
lowest (14.9) is for rural districts of Montana. 

Death rates for 1924 were lower than for 1923 in 
23 of the 29 states shown for both years. In fact, record 
low rates appear for the following 13 States: Connecticut, 
Delaware, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. The 6 States having higher rates for 
1924 than for 1923 are: California, Florida, Mississippi, 
Oregon, South Carolina, and Washington. The highest 
1924 death rate (22.1 per 1,000 population) is shown for 
the urban districts of Mississippi and the lowest (6.5) 
for the rural districts of Montana. 

Infant mortality rates for 1924 are generally lower 
than those for 1923, as only 3 of the 25 states show 
higher rates in 1924. The highest 1924 infant mortality 
rate (121.6) appears for the urban districts of South 
Carolina and the lowest (51) for the rural districts of 
Nebraska. Infant mortality rates are shown for both 
years for 44 cities of 100,000 population or more in 1920. 
For 36 of these cities the 1924 infant mortality rates are 
lower than those of the previous year. The highest 1924 
rate (92) is for Trenton and the lowest (45.3) for Seattle. 


DR. BRADY ATTACKS VACCINATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS AS “TRICKY” 


“If our public health administration were established 
on logical grounds there would be no question of ‘com- 
pulsory vaccination.’ That is really an absurd practice for 
a public health guardian to advocate. But public health 
administration in the country generally is a weird com- 
bination of bad politics, superstition, paper work and red 
tape, all of which tends to keep the better kind of men 
out of it. The tricky method by which vaccination is made 
practically compulsory in some communities is a thing the 
health authorities should be ashamed of —I1 mean the 
scheme which arranges one law to compel attendance at 
school and another to exclude the child that isn’t vac- 
cinated. That’s an illustration of the unworthy methods 
of bad public health administration. People who back 
such legislation are too shifty to entrust with the guar- 
dianship of public health..—Dr. William Brady in a syndi- 
cated article appearing in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, October 
30, 1924. 
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Case Histories 
TWO UNUSUAL FRACTURE CASES 


HEDLEY V. CARTER, D.O. 

Mr. W., aged 24. 

History. While standing on a step-ladder to repair the 
flush tank of a toilet he lost his balance. In attempting 
to save himself he grasped the edge of the tank but the 
tank supports were unequal to the strain and gave way. 
The patient fell across the lip of the bath tub with the 
tank on top of him. The medical doctor whom he con- 
sulted prescribed some internal medication and had a 
“porous plaster” applied over his back. 

He consulted me about ten days after the accident as 
he was getting no better. His back hurt and deep in- 
spiration or coughing was painful. 

The roentgenogram showed a complete over-riding 
fracture of the left eleventh rib. 

As his skin was sore from the plaster, several long 
web bandages were used to immobilize his torso. Func- 
tional recovery uneventful. 

This case is mentioned because of the comparative 
rarity of fractures of the floating ribs and to emphasize 
the importance of roentgen ray pictures in traumatic cases. 

The second case is most unusual. I have not been 
able to learn of a similar mishap in the experience of my 
colleagues in New York. 

Mr. O. aged 45. 

History. During the course of a New Year’s Eve party 
he lost his footing in some manner and fell, striking the 
inside of his left knee. 

Another osteopathic physician was able to reduce the 
resultant swelling somewhat, diagnosing the case as a 
sprain. 

When the patient consulted me about five weeks after 
the accident I followed my rule in such cases and had a 
picture made of the joint. 

The result of the x-ray is shown in the accompanying 
print, though possibly the negative is more distinct. The 
diagnosis is “a fracture of the spine of the left tibia.” 

I have been asked many times how I treated this case. 
I did not treat it, as far as the fracture was concerned. 
Remember, I did not see this patient until five weeks after 
the injury and as the fragment was not completely avulsed 
there was nothing to be done, especially as the man had 
been walking all during that time. The knee was slightly 
swollen but a few treatments to drain the joint, and 
topical applications of an iodine preparation with radiant 
heat soon reduced it. 

In case of future trouble in this knee, an open operation 
may be indicated but apparently the fragment has firmly 
knit. However, I also noted that this patient had reflex 
rigidity of pupils. Questioning brought the information 
that some years ago he had had a blood test but did not 
know the result. Since he was under treatment for some 
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time, the reaction was probably positive. The patellar 
reflexes were absent, and it is likely that ataxia may 
develop which wil! probably be blamed on the New Year’s 
Eve fall. 

OSTEOPATHY BEST FOR INFECTION 


MARCUS E. BROWN, D.O. 


On January 12, 1925, I felt a pricking in the biceps 
of my left arm and on investigation found a hairpin in 
the upper pocket of my office coat. I removed the pin 
and thought no more about it. On Wednesday, the 14th, 
there was smarting in my arm. I looked at it and found 
a smail red spot. I put some antiseptic on a piece of 
cotton, fastened it on with adhesive tape, and kept busy. 
Thursday night it was quite painful and about an hour 
after retiring | awoke with the realization that there was 
something radically wrong. It was then I remembered 
the hairpin and knew that I had a well developed case 
of infection. Knowing what I had done with others 
under similar conditions, it did not alarm me, but it did 
hurt like fury. The arm was swollen and red from elbow 
to armpit. I very gently manipulated the lymphatics in 
the axillary space, and very vigorously everywhere else, 
pumped the liver and spleen thoroughly, put a poultice of 
mud a good half inch thick on the arm from elbow to 
shoulder and proceeded with my office work and numerous 
calls day and night. Nature had walled it off so I 
was in no danger of losing life or limb, as I should have 
been had I stuck a knife into it and cut the dam and 
scattered the poison through my system. 














The wound opened of its own accord on Wednesday, 
January 21, drained freely (at least eight ounces of pus’ 
until January 27, on which day the accompanying picture 
was taken. There was no stiffness and very little soreness. 
I lived on fruits and vegetables, drank freely lemonade 
with honey instead of sugar for sweetening or with no 
sweetening. 

Recovery was complete and uneventful. 





INTIMATE a + OF ss AND 
S FOUND 


aie H, cel D.O. 


April 1, 1894, was the day I first had an acquaintance 
with Dr. Still and osteopathy. A tall majestic man he 
was, of commanding presence, destined to live in history. 
A man versed in the book of nature. A man who could 
stand beside an oak tree and discuss it from root to 
branches; incidently he would instruct you how to find 
your way in the forest by knowledge of the trees. 

On a clear night he would discuss the firmament by 
the hour, always bringing in the fact of man’s being a 
universe in miniature, his blood corpuscles being akin to 
the heavenly bodies moving in their prescribed orbits. 

My family was privileged in having a home close to 
that of the doctor, hence we were open house to him for 
three years. We grew to love him, to understand him, in 
fact, to see him as one sent by God to show suffering 
humanity the truth about life in health and in disease. 
His definition of disease we were taught was disorder, 
mechanical disorder. 

Many times we have had a call from him in the small 
hours, seeking to unbosom himself as to things relative 
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to osteopathy (always it was osteopathy). The school 
was an immense burden to him, he knew well the danger 
to osteopthy that medical books in the hands of students 
would be, of course no other text books were available at 
that time. 

Those days were wonder days in Kirksville. 
called bloodless surgeons and bone doctors; 
of chronic disorder was under treatment. 
hopeless form was presented for treatment. The blind, 
the deaf were there, even two sisters from the East, 
midgets 25 and 27 years of age and no larger than children 
of 5 and 7 years were under treatment for some months 
and actually gained in height. 

A stockman thrown from his horse upon recovering 
consciousness was a raving maniac. He was brought to 
Kirksville manacled. Upon having his neck adjusted he 
lapsed into a coma for hours and awoke sane. A person 
with total loss of vision, of long standing, after six months 
osteopathic treatment was able to recognize people and 
read the time from a watch. 

A patient with Landry’s paralysis, so helpless that 
sitting unsupported was not possible, with terrible hyper- 
aesthesia, and pronounced hopeless by best medical experts 
and given but a short time to live, was cured and lived 
twenty-two years, thanks to osteopathy. This case was in 
my own family. Many such cases were common talk in 
early days in Kirksville and gave osteopathy great 
momentum. 

The doctor’s ability to diagnose was forcibly brought 
before me in a case of supposed migraine headache, a case 
of pain so severe that unconsciousness resulted. I was on 
the case, and seemed to give much relief. I was called 
before daybreak, and on the way encountered the old 
doctor up early as usual, he went with me, looked the man 
over and said it was a case of tumor on the optic tract, 
and he would die soon; he died two days later. An au- 
topsy revealed a clean white tumor just where Dr. Still 
said it was. 

These were the classes of cases upon which oste- 
opathy built, cases presumed to be hopeless, the infirm 
in body and in mind. Kirksville was the Mecca. The. 
atmosphere was osteopathic pure and simple. 

On day in 1891 or 1892, a remarkable man came to 
town, a graduate of Edinburgh, he was selling surgical 
instruments to the medical profession. Calling on one 
of the two medics in town he asked what all the rumpus 
was on the other side of town. The medic replied, “Oha 
sort a fakir who sets bones or something. ” “Well,” he 

was asked, “Why the crowd?” “Oh I don’t know, he 
seems to have a way of curing a lot of them.” 
ANATOMY FIRST 

From 1892, when the school was incorporated, the book 
Dr. Still was insistent upon our studying was standard 
anatomy. He told us to keep it under our pillows at night; 
to study the bones; study the muscles, the tendons; try to 
comprehend the marvelous exactness there shown; note 
the mechanical perfection of the biceps; all the best engi- 
neers could not duplicate its action, no lost motion, every 
action minus strain. 

Dr. Still never failed to impress upon us that man is a 
machine in need of perfect adjustment, if function is to be 
normal. Fever, we were told, was like short circuits, 
crossed wires, resulting i in defective metabolism. By atten- 
tion to the cervicals or dorsal area we could reflexly affect 
vasomotors enough to stop fever as one would turn a 
switch to put out the light. To the truth of that, many 
of you can testify. In those days, as now, many ques- 
tioned the absolute abolition of drugs. I heard Dr. Still 
on many occasions express himself as follows: 

Many uninformed persons are asking themselves 
the question, should drugs and osteopathy go to- 
gether? Those who ask this question are of the class 
little posted in the science of osteopathy. If drugs are 
right osteopathy is wrong, if osteopathy is anything 
in the healing art, it is ev erything, and drugs nothing. 

The man who pretends to be an osteopath and 
uses drugs, wants the dollar, and is neither an M. D. 
nor an osteopath, and should be honest and not attach 
D. O. to his name in order to draw custom. 

God’s ignorance is supposed to be the pill doctor’s 
opportunity. 

To understand a muscle or bone 
would take an eternity. 

If you think me a Christian Scientist because I 
denounce drugs, take a dose of C. O. ‘and purge your 
self of such notions. 


We were 
every form 
Insanity in 


in its fullness 
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SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS DESERTED FOR OSTEOPATHY 

Dr. William Smith called on Dr. Still and after a day 
or two spent with him, abandoned the instrument job, 
entered school and became a power as an instructor, his 
wonderful mind knowing the fallacies of medicine, which 
he lost no opportunity of impressing on our minds, which 
of course, served to make us rock-ribbed in our profession. 
He as well as Dr. Still regretted the necessity of our using 
books by medical authors, regarded as heretical to our 
science. Apropos of this, we of the old dispensation, have 
seen most of fears realized, to-wit, a gradual weakening 
of some in their faith, with a tendency to embrace many 
allopathic ideas. 

Dr. Still’s remarkable resemblance to the great Lincoln 
was often remarked, his disregard for appearances was at 
times productive of much amusement, some of high caste 
coming to Kirksville on seeing the big doctor would recoil 
and ask if it were really he 

He many times referred to his being termed a crank, 
and commenting on it, would refer to some of his early 
history; for instance, an old preacher once in criticising 
him stated that while Dr. Still’s father was a saintly man, 
Dr. Andrew was a hopeless sinner and needed severe 
arraignment, or he would not answer for him soul and 
body. “He raved so that those whom he could influence 
thought me demented.” 

Even children avoided me on the street, because 
I believed God was not an advocate of opium, whiskey, 
and quinine, or because my idea was that God when 
making man, put as many arms, legs, and other things 
on him as he knew he needed to carry him through 
his career of four score and ten, for osteopathy was 
to be the agent to demonstrate that fact. 

For such argument I was called crazy, an infidel, 
and God was called on by such owls to kill me and 
save the lambs. 

Dr. Booth in his History of Osteopathy recalls Dr. 
O. W. Holmes’ idea of a crank: “A crank is a man who 
does his own thinking. I had a relative who was called 
a crank. I believe I have been called one myself. That is 
what you have to expect if you invent anything which 
puts an old machine out of fashion, or solve a problem 
which has puzzled the world up to your time.” 

There never was a religion founded but its Messiah 
was called a crank. There never was an idea which woke 
men out of their stupid indifference but its organizer was 
spoken of as a crank. Dr. Still often rehashed the old 
saying, “A crank is a poor fool who, not _knowing a thing 
cannot be done, goes ahead and does it.”” Years ago the 
masses began to waver in their allegiance to old school 
practice, various cults, so-called by allopathic believers, 
had cut deeply into their precious preserves. 

The roentgen ray had been evolved, and, like the 
present San Francisco world discovery, was to be the last 
word in banishing suffering and disease. In Chicago the 
x-ray was called the Elixer of Youth for which a patient 
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world had been waiting, meanwhile osteopaths were even 
then building a foundation out of failures of the x-ray and 
drug givers. 

What was the best asset of the osteopathic physician 
of those days? The same as today? Faith, entire reliance 
on the osteopathic principle, we knew we had the truth, 
we know it now, no adjuncts were taught us, possessed of 
that faith we imbued our patrons with it, results, success. 
No diet cards were then or are now in our offices, just 
osteopathy. 

It is regrettable that in diverging from the beaten 
osteopathic path, we have left the gate open, following 
which pseudo-osteopaths under various titles are brows- 
ing in our —~% possessed with the truth given to the 
world by Dr. A. T. Still. They have won much renown 
and many shekels without giving proper acknowledgment 
to the master mind which gave them opportunities 
undeserved. 

DR. HARRY STILL’S CHICAGO EXPERIENCES 

Osteopathy’s first days in Chicago were interesting 
from many standpoints, particularly Dr. Harry Still’s. Dr. 
Harry Still opened an office there in response to urgent 
calls by many Chicagoans who had been obliged to 
journey to Kirksville for treatment. 

Illinois laws were stringent, one had to possess a 
medical license to treat the sick. Dr. Harry ignored the 
statutes, basing his reason on not using drugs or surgery. 

However, he struck a Tartar in the person of a bellig- 
erent allopath who promised to put him in jail if not to 
annihilate him in toto. Dr. H. had the unique experience 
of being arrested two or three times in one day, for the 
same offense, the complainant being the same allopath. 

Each time Dr. H. called up some one of his patients 
of influence, who suggested to the Court that the man was 
only doing good, and was worthy of commendation, not 
censure. Whereupon the Court discharged him, to the 
disgust of the plaintiff. 

Upon my succeeding Dr. H. I found it incumbent on 
me to defend myself at intervals from inquisitive inspec- 
tors who at regular intervals appeared looking for my 
medical license. My only statement was that I was about 
to obtain one, though I was of the opinion I did not need 
one, not using drugs or surgery. This with a little per- 
suasion on the side would render me immune until another 
visit from a different inspector, never the same one. 

This state of affairs I endured until Governor Tanner, 
whose family I treated, was persuaded to order the State 

3oard of Health to prepare an amendment to the medical 
act, admitting osteopathic physicians to Illinois, much to 
my relief as you may imagine. 
ALLOPATHS “GIVE DINNER” FOR OSTEOPATH 


One of the milestones in Chicago’s osteopathic prog- 
ress was the one when in 1898 the Physicians’ Club saw 
fit to invite me to dine with them at their monthly dinner 
and bring a few of my patients and demonstrate 
osteopathy. 

I did not take the bid seriously, for I knew that they 
thought us a joke and simply wanted to be amused. 
heard later they had invited Dowie, but the doctors would 
not stand for Dowie, so we were substituted. Dr. H. B., 
then a patient of mine, hearing of the bid, insisted that I 
accept, take it seriously, read them a paper in regular form 
and he, being a newspaper man, would have a reporter 
present, thus giving the affair publicity. 

I therefore prepared a history of osteopathy, incidently 
stating my patients were not clinic people, hence none 
were present. After dinner, for which I gave due thanks, 
I drew my paper from my pocket, at the same time noting 
the looks of great concern on many faces, particularly as 
a strange person calling himself a reporter appeared and 
prepared to take notes. Never before had the Club sought 
publicity for their meetings. Well, I read osteopathy to 
them in full measure, many of those present acted as 
though they were sitting on tacks. 

To insure fair questioning, if any, I mentioned inci- 
dentally, that I assummed those present were fully con- 
versant with the neurological man, as to the origin and 
distribution of all nerves, as this was osteopathic. Need- 
less to say, I was not questioned along such lines; rather 
they seemed anxious to have the whole thing over with. 
The storm broke next morning when the press carried big 
headlines: “Regulars Entertain Osteos.” No further invi- 
tations have been received to this day. For years I was 
occasionally asked if I was the doctor to whom the allo- 
paths gave the big dinner. Dr. H. B. deserved great credit 
tor this coup, as he does for several others. 
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ON TO TORONTO 


We all remember and have clearly in mind the 
spirit and performance that actuated those young 
Canadians a decade ago when the call came across 
the waters. Those Canadians on the field of action 
in France gave such an account of themselves as to 
inspire the whole world. A large per cent of those 
boys did not return, but that spirit of alertness, re- 
sponse, and sacrifice still lives in that border country. 
They endured hardships as good soldiers. 

Our Canadian Osteopaths are of that blood and 
spirit. Toronto and other sections have suffered set- 
backs that would discourage many a section. As one 
of them writes: “Although the new legislation in 
Ontario has placed us somewhat under a cloud for 
the present, watch us come up smiling.” 

Those Canadians will not fail in doing their part 
to make the 1925 convention in Toronto one of the 
greatest in our history as well as being the first one 
outside of the United States. All Canada, and 
especially those determined Toronto folks, are think- 
ing and acting, getting and giving that they may make 
you one hundred-fold glad for coming any distance to 
this twenty-ninth annual gathering. They are ready 
for us. We did not fail them during the dark days 
of the above-mentioned decade. They need our assist- 
ance now. They need what we have to give. Let us 
be there and give them in a measure becoming pa- 
triotic citizens of our great nation. 








THE TORONTO PROGRAM AND THE NEXT 
YEAR’S JOURNAL 


You will no doubt be much interested in reading 
over the program for the national convention. I 
think you will agree that it is without doubt the most 
scientific, comprehensive, and practical one yet offered 
to the profession. Dr. Kerr has spared no pains to 
make it such, and the response he has had from the 
profession and the co-operation of our president is 
encouraging. It is a program we will be proud to 
present in the great center of our appreciated neighbor. 
We believe that it will stimulate interest and give to 
osteopathy a standing among therapeutic schools that 
too often has not been appreciated by those outside of 
our profession. Such a program with all the work 
that has been put upon it must not cease with that 
week in July. 

This is what we have to promise you for the 
coming year through the columns of the JouRNAL: 
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We will, along with other scientific and regular 
pages, take up in consecutive issues the leading sec- 
tions, their papers, and also their discussions. The 
discussion is often the most valuable. 

The various chairmen will sponsor these sym- 
posiums. We believe this will meet with your 
approval, for it will bring to you each month through 
the year a variety of subjects and discussions treated 
by our ablest men in a way that will be brief and 
practical. 

ANOTHER OSTEOPATHIC YEAR 

From the very beginning of our organization, each 
year has brought forward some special features of 
progress, some outstanding achievements that have led 
the way towards ultimate goals. This year’s steps in 
osteopathic advancement are outlined here. 

A—Increased student bodies in nearly all of our 
colleges, is perhaps the most vital one. We must grow 
and increase in numbers if we are to do the bigger 
things. 

B—The successful amalgamation of two of our 
colleges has given us the largest medical and osteo- 
pathic college in the world. 

C—Enlarged interest in postgraduate courses over 
the states beginning with the class of 250 students in 
a postgraduate course in one of our colleges, and the 
starting of a special A.O.A. postgraduate course dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays, with enlarging plans for 
the future of this work. 

D—The establishment in the central office of a 
department of press publicity, which is issuing clip 
sheets for the use of the profession in their local 
papers and stimulating local activities, endeavoring 
to educate the editors and answering their unfavor- 
able comments, also commending their work, and 
gathering data—historic, comparative, and scientific— 
scientific—which will be of permanent value for our 
schools, legislative committees, industrial concerns and 
an asset in our archives. 

E—A more united profession, shown by increased 
membership and their generous response, with the 
results that we have many new factors that show the 
substantial growth and development of our science. 
We are building colleges, new hospitals, sanitariums, 
and clinics, equal to any in the land; enough this year 
to quiet the worst carping pessimist ever developed in 
our ranks. 

F—Renewed activities in local clinics culminating 
in New York’s successful drive for $200,000. 

G—Already the good gospel of osteopathy is 
winging out from radio stations, and our speakers and 
lecturers are often invited to address business and pro- 
fessional groups, and fill regular lyceum engagements. 
These opportunities are only started. 

H—Plans are being made for placing Dr. Booth’s 
History of Osteopathy and other books, together with 
O M in all public libraries; new high records have 
been reached for distribution of Class “A” educational 
literature, A. O. A. and others, which means the read- 
ers of osteopathic literature have well passed the mil- 
lion mark. 

I—Our woman’s organization had another pro- 
gressive year. The former president was on the 
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program at the Federated Women’s Club Convention 
in Los Angeles. This year’s president, through the 
©. W. N. A. membership in the Women’s Club Fed- 
eration was appointed as a delegate to the Sixth (Quin- 
quennial International Council of Women at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Others have been appointed chairmen of 
public health department of various clubs and organ- 
izations, and also received appointments as examiners, 
while this crganization’s booth at the Woman’s World 
lair, at Chicago, gained for them a reputation most 
favorable. 

J—There is evidence that a few practical men who 
have been keeping up with research, are able and 
ready to give our Research Institute work at least a 
share of their efforts in the interest of osteopathy and 
its enlarged opportunity for service. With perhaps a 
still closer uniting of these varied interests and activ- 
ities, some of these plans will now with our new finan- 
cial rating, be made possible of realization. 

K—Finally, an unselfish venture outside of our 
own country in an effort to build and strengthen our 
neighbor’s forces. As we gather at the International 
Convention at Toronto, after which a few hundred will 
lead forth on a pilgrimage to our osteopathic physicians 
across the waters, shall we make Toronto, with its 
notable program, a place for checking up and strength- 
ening the home base and sending out our missionaries, 
while we lay plans for a greater osteopathy ? 

Publicity for the convention has been splendid. A 
publicity director can give real news, can spread the 
osteopathic message through the press because his only 
thought is of a profession. Publicity that features an 
individual ceases to be an osteopathic message, but is 
purely personal propaganda. The practitioner who 
properly presents his science will not lack personal 
standing. 

The tentative program in the May Journal showed 
you the type of meeting it will be, and the complete 
outline in this issue guarantees a week of intensely 
interesting postgraduate work. After studying this 
program T[ cannot but anticipate a large attendance. 

C. D. Swope, D.G. 


SUPPORTING OUR OWN INSTITUTIONS 

One of the letters in the morning mail makes a 
very strong statement which should have wide hear- 
ing-—“A successful osteopathic institution does more 
for the advancement of osteopathy and is a bigger ad 
than handsomely printed circulars with fine sounding 
phrases hung on the wall or long winded speeches.” 
The writer goes on to say: “I certainly bespeak for 
every osteopathic institution and I urge the profession 
to think a little less about the individual and more 
about the whole professional advancement. I am be- 
ginning to think that being osteopathic is a mill stone 
about a new institution. I will have a well filled insti- 
tution this year, but aside from my own patients, 
every one comes from medical homes. Osteopaths are 
poor supporters of their institutions and, speaking 
mildly, they are mighty short-sighted.”’ 

Comment is not necessary. Too often those who 
have had experience—those who have put their all 
into some great effort to build up and sustain an insti- 
tution that should be a great beacon light for our 
profession, have known the truth of this story. 


EDITORIAL 
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INTO THE SECOND HALF CENTURY 

Pessimists, doubters, cynics, critics perhaps have 
a place in the world. They keep us from feeling too 
comfortable and from abnormal optimism. They do 
not achieve or create but by their absurdity and irri- 
tation they sometimes stimulate and make for progress. 
However, the pessimists or murmurers can never be 
trusted as true gauges of life or its activities. They 
bemoan and send out their doleful notes surreptitious- 
ly or otherwise but they have no healing branch to 
cast into the pools and sweeten the “bitter waters.” 
They are some times men who have had vision and 
may have been foremost but something happened and 
the light failed but they believe they see enough to 
know that something is wrong. 

Our profession has been singularly free from 
such and we believe it ever will be because of its 
youth and its recuperative powers and the great fact 
that it knows it must be busy about the constructive 
mission it has in the world—the great service it has 
to render humanity. 

Let the man or woman who has a murmur at his 
heart get about, touch up with the various activities 
throughout our profession, the Research Institute, 
post-graduate courses, our colleges, our hospitals, our 
circuit clinics, our great sectional conventions, our 
growing clinics throughout the whole field and into 
the states, local, and national activities and he will 
come back a cured individual. 

There may not be the same ecstatic expressions 
of progress of our science as in some former days, 
but if he has a mind to understand, he will find a 
more scientific osteopathy, a deeper and broader oste- 
opathy, with hosts of men and women equipped to ren- 
der a comprehensive service that was hardly dreamed 
of in the earlier days. 

We have not reached all our goals, we are a long 
way from some of them. We are not without our 
dangers inside and out—too many dablers, too many 
half-baked osteopaths, but in spite of these negligible 
by-products, no profession or undertaking of its kind 
has made greater progress of a substantial, enduring 
and negotiable sort than has the profession of osteop- 
athy in these fifty years. We have had our set-backs. 
We may have them again but we believe that every 
thoughtful man and woman who has taken time to 
review the field, the many new and permanent insti- 
tutions that are growing and developing from Los 
Angeles to New York City, must see and be convinced 
of this progress. The support that is being gotten, not 
alone from a more united profession in these various 
centers but from the public at large, the new oppor- 
tunities for service that are opening in spite of the 
severest opposition, the growth in our own organiza- 
tions in spite of a decadent indifference on the part of 
some, should put courage into any fearful heart. 


The financial standing of our institutions and 
organizations which represents investments and re- 
sources mounting into the millions, the increased re- 
sponse to efforts toward a general education of the 
public—all this plus that splendid body of young 
enthusiastic advocates coming out from our colleges 
every year with exceptional osteopathic equipment, 
should be sufficient to quiet the troubled murmur, if 
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such there is, and inspire one to move forth with the 
workers to a greater second half century. 

Said one man to another, “I’m discouraged when 
I look about on the suffering, disappointment, and 
crime, I could make a better world myself.” Said the 
other, “That’s what you’re here for. Come, let’s up 
and at it.” 


DR. BOLLES’ TOUR 

Dr. Jenette H. Bolles has just completed an 
extensive tour which contains many lessons in the 
making of contacts for the advancement of osteopathy. 

Dr. Bolles was the first woman osteopathic physi- 
cian in the world. She has pioneered for more than 
thirty years. ‘Ten years ago she was examining, weigh- 
ing, measuring, and studying babies. She was tabu- 
lating information about them before government 
agencies took up such work and made it a common, 
everyday thing in our schools. She led the Parent- 
Teacher Association in this kind of a study of babies 
and young children. 

Not all pioneers are leaders, but Dr. Bolles has 
been, and is, also a leader. She is president, this year, 
of the Osteopathic Women’s National Association. 
She is thus officially affiliated with women’s clubs of 
many types and of world-wide distribution. 

Dr. Bolles left Denver late in April as one of the 
six delegates from Colorado to the convention of the 
National Parent-Teachers Association which met in 
Austin, Texas, April 27 to May 2. This association 
has functioning organizations in every state but one. 
Its convention was attended by about 500 delegates, 
from forty-two states. Because of the pioneer work 
which Dr. Bolles did years ago in the P. T. A., her 
influence at this meeting was considerable. With the 
other delegates, she was entertained at the executive 
mansion by Governor “Ma” Ferguson. 

Atlanta, Georgia, was Dr. Bolles’ next stop, where 
she conferred with Dr. Elizabeth Broach about the 
affairs of the O. W. N. A. But outside contacts 
were not neglected. The wife of the governor of the 
state gave a tea in her honor, that she might report to 
interested Georgia women on the P. T. A. convention 
which she had just attended. 

Next came the real goal of the trip, when Dr. 
Bolles attended the Quinquennial convention of the 
International Council of Women, at Washington, 
D.C. The O. W. N. A. and the Colorado Osteopathic 
Women’s Association shared in paying the registration 
fee which made it possible for Dr. Bolles to attend 
this unique gathering where she mingled with the best 
types of women from all civilized countries. 

At Washington, Dr. Bolles was the guest of 
President and Mrs. Swope of the A. O. A. Mrs. 
Swope was a member of the local committee of ar- 
rangements for the great gathering. Dr. Bolles and 
Mrs. Swope managed to have a place of registration 
for the O. W. N. A., where women osteopathic physi- 
cians and lay women who were interested, could enroll. 
The O. W. N. A. was the only one of the many 
women’s organizations represented, which made such 
provision for registration. 

While in Washington, Dr. Bolles was entertained 
at a dinner given by the Osteopathic Society of the 
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District of Columbia. Stopping at Cincinnati on the 
way west, at the Ohio osteopathic convention Dr. 
Bolles shared honors with Mrs. J. B. Foraker at the 
O. W. N. A. breakfast. At Columbus she met Dr. 
Katherine McLeod Scott, program chairman of the 
O. W. N. A., and together they put the final touches 
on the program of their organization for the Toronto 
meeting. At Lima she conferred with Dr. Josephine 
L. Peirce on the business of the organization. 

At Chicago, Dr. George Carpenter, president of 
the Chicago College of Osteopathy, introduced Dr. 
Bolles to a mass meeting of the students and she gave 
them a vivid picture of the beginnings of osteopathy 
and of the privilege it was to know Dr. A. T. Still 
personally and to learn from him. In the evening she 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given by the Osteo- 
pathic Women’s Club of Chicago, being introduced by 
Dr. Fannie Carpenter, editor of the O. W. N. A. 
Bulletin. 

Going on to Des Moines Dr. Bolles again ad- 
dressed a student mass meeting and attended a gath- 
ering of osteopathic women called for the purpose of 


" organizing the O. W. N. A. work in Iowa. 


Des Moines was the last stop in this contact- 
forming and history-making tour, but the last stop in 
its influence will perhaps never be reached.—r. G.H. 





A WOMAN HONORED 

Dr. Edwin M. Downing sends in the appended 
news item regarding Dr. Florence R. Sabin who has 
for many years been making a most careful research 
study of the living cells in the blood, and especially the 
origin of the lymphatics. 

It was in conjunction with the careful study of 
Dr. Sabin’s work and that of others, and through his 
own observations that Dr. Downing was able to give 
the profession his article on lymphatics which won a 
special A. O. A. gold prize in 1908 and was published 
in The Journal of the A. O. A. for December of that 
year. One of Dr. Sabin’s papers received a $1,000 
prize. Her work is like that of our own Dr. Louisa 
Burns. 

We should correlate these and like studies with 
the work of our own research departments, and we 
hope to do this in a larger and more tangible way in 
the near future. 

“The doors of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, the most exclusive learned society in this 
country, have been opened to a woman. The 
recipient of this unique honor is Dr. Florence 
Rena Sabin, professor of histology at the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore. Miss Sabin’s 
brilliant researches on the living cells in blood, 
in conjunction with a brilliant research career, 
won this distinction for her. Eleven men dis- 
tinguished in science in this country and six for- 
eigners were also made members of the academy.” 


JULY O. M. A STUDENT GETTER 
SEND TO ALL GRADUATES 

Students from your center in our colleges mean more 
pitients in your office. It also means a broader under- 
standing of osteopathy by their families and their friends. 

The July O. M. will especially feature “The Un- 
crowded Profession.” They will be ready to deliver in 
June. 
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INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRS 


Much attention was given to this subject by Dr. 
Gravett and others during his regime. A carefully 
prepared booklet, including all necessary information, 
is ready for use. 
of industrial firms have been ishalitied. It is believed 
that the opportunity is ripe for a great forward move 
ment in this inviting field. If you could talk with Dr. 
Millay of Montreal and let him detail to you some of 
the notable experiences he has had in working out our 
problems in the industrial field, you would receive a 
new inspiration and perhaps be more ready to consider 
measures that might open up your own home field 


Responses from scores and scores 


a similar way. 

Careful diagnostic measures, honest and consery 
ative dealings, together with efficient treatment where 
it is indicated, or counsel without treatment where 
that was indicated has given osteopathy an enviable 
standing in the minds of the captains of industry in 
Canada. Like men with like methods will win in 
other fields. 

Will you cooperate with the industrial chairman, 
give him your experiences and observations, and then 
together work out a program that will fit into a great 
need and render a service which osteopathic physi 
cians alone are best able to render ? 


OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS AS LYCEUM 
SPEAKERS 


The giving of popular lectures by osteopathic 
physicians is not a new thing—but it is something 
which ought to be pushed and encouraged. 

When the secretary-editor of the American Osteo 
pathic Association appeared on the regular lyceum 
course of the Woman’s Club of Royal Oak, Mich., on 
April 27, he didn’t set a precedent—but he followed a 
growing custom. 

Good advance notice was given in the press and 
otherwise, and the affair was well reported afterward, 
osteopathy receiving due credit. 

This was by no means the first time that an osteo- 
pathic physician had utilized this means of securing 
favorable attention for the science, but it is a method 
that should be used more extensively. 

The osteopathic profession includes a number of 
men—and women—who would grace any lecture plat- 
form. But their work has been sporadic, rather than 
well-directed and concentrated. It is not necessary 
that the lectures be osteopathic, but one splendid pub 
licity service that should be offered to the profession 
is a list of gifted osteopathic speakers. Our people 
could then use their influence in placing such speakers 
where opportunity offers. 

Even while this editorial was being written, there 
came an announcement card from the Lions’ Club of 
Oakland, Calif., showing that Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
former president of the A. M. A., would deliver before 
them a famous popular lecture which he has given on 
many other occasions. He probably says little about 
medicine—but his very appearance advertises his pro 
fession. 

Are you for it ?—Rr. G. H. 
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QUESTION OF ETHICS 

Perhaps no medical doctor stands higher in the 
estimate of his own profession or that of other 
schools including the osteopaths than does Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot. In his address at the Harvard Medical 
School this last month on the subject of ethics he 
touched on so many essential points, even the ques- 
tion of consulting with osteopaths, that the following 
extract as found in the editorial department of the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for April should 
be found well worth perusing 

Speaking of the ethics of doing or not doing an 
abortion Dr. Cabot stated that a physician can take 
no middle ground on this question. Having once 

erformed a criminal abortion his reputation as an 
Sicvtinnies is made 

With regard to fees, most of the difficulties arise 
through disregard of one principle, namely, that of 
telling the patient beforehand what the fee will be 
If rules of etiquette and dignity do not approve of 
this they are quite wrong. It is a principle of com- 

ion sense that must be adhered to if one is to avoid 

unpleasant misunderstandings. It is perfectly ethical 
to charge different people different fees just as it is to 
assess the larger incomes at a higher income tax 
rat 

The splitting of fees is not contenanced in med- 
ical ethics, although it is practiced sometimes A 
doctor may send his patients, not to the best surgeon, 
but to the one who has agreed to split his fee with 
him This is deception of the patient, who believes 
he is being sent to the best surgeon. 

With regard to the attitude of a physician toward 

dical cults such as osteopathy, chiropractics, etc., 
Ir. Cabot believes in a perfectly broad-minded view 
Ii called upon to consult with any of these, one 
should not hesitate to do so. It only does harm to 
take the attitude that we know it all 
“Contract practice” is frowned upon -by the 
ethical codes of most medical societies. The bad 
features of such practice are not to be classed with 
public health work of various kinds, such as that of 
industrial physicians. For example, “lodge practice,” 
which is often as low as any type, is not to be con- 
founded with all other sorts of salaried medical work 
The only safe thing is to condemn bad work, regard- 
less of financial agreements. There is no other 
reason for objection to contract practice. 

Advertising is against the traditions of the med- 
ical profession. Such customs as “putting out one’s 
shingle,” or sending out cards when one has resumed 
his practice after an absence, are considered ethical. 
The words, “Physician and Surgeon,” or “Specialist” 
of any kind should not be printed on the shingle. 

The most honorable and ethical method whereby 
young physicians may work into a practice is by 
patients being sent to them by other doctors. The 
new physician can become known through some par- 
ticular type of service that he is capable of rendering 
One can attain this through writing. The limit to 
writing is only determined by the amount one has to 
say that is really worth publishing. Matter of doubt- 
ful value does not, as a rule, deceive other physicians 
Work at a free dispensary is another way of getting 
practice. Those whom one serves at such a dis- 
pensary may refer their friends to the doctor who 
attended them. 

The doctor should realize that it is his duty to 
his patients to prevent their dependence upon him. 

Of course he must win people’s confidence and 
that on the basis of his good work. If he has con- 
fidence in himself, some of it will leak over to his 
patient. He must be confident as to what he hears 
and feels and sees. Patients easily detect an element 
of doubt. <A _ successful physician must constantly 
work against the possibility of this confidence of his 
patients degenerating into dependence. People should 
not get the doctor habit. It is very bad for anyone 
to be thinking about his heart or his stomach all the 
time. It is not good for people to be so dependent 
on the physician. Dependence is, itself, a disease 
Among the many forms of neurosis we often see 
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tramatic neurosis, brought about by trauma, and 
medical neurosis, brought about by the doctor. 

The question of honesty is much more important 
than any other single ethical problem. It takes art 
as well as good-will to tell the truth. Any man can 
attain truth in the sense of veracity, but none can 
attain it in the sense of accuracy. We can only give 
as accurate an impression as lies within our powers. 
A doctor can avoid giving wrong impressions both to 
his patients and his colleagues. 

One of the prime duties of a doctor is to keep 
things to himself. He must keep his fears to him- 
self. Reserve is just as much a duty as honesty 
though there are times when reserve constitutes a 
lie. Truth about diagnosis is not only ethical but 


pays. Patients know that the physician is not in- 
fallible. He does not lose their confidence by ad- 
mitting that he doesn’t know. It is never wise to 


say that a case is incurable. The word is not scientific. 
It is much better to state that you have not known 
such a case to be cured. Nature has much up her 
sleeve that we don’t know of. 

Most people say it is necessary to deceive the 
insane at times. One prominent physician, a super- 
intendent of a sanitarium for the insane, stated that 
half the trouble with the patients was due to lies 
told them in getting them to go to the institution. 
When a patient is deceived by those nearest and 
most trusted, it is not to be expected that he will 
believe the doctor. 

Dr. Cabot has tried the experiment of telling the 
insane the truth and finds that it works much better 
than the practice of deceit with them. 

This address was given under the auspices of the 
Medical School Committee of the Phillip Brooks 
House Association. 


THERE IS HOPE FOR CONGRESS 


More than 90 per cent. of the members of the 
present Congress are adherents of some religious de- 
nomination according to statistics recently presented. 
This may be encouraging. We do not believe it makes 
a great deal of difference just how or where one re- 
lates up the religious side of his nature but it seems 
natural that he should develop it like any other given 
faculty. 

Incidentally, we learn all the President’s cabinet 
happen to be church members. While it is true that 
outside of the church there have been in the past, and 
still are, many eminently fine souls with greater worth 
than some inside, yet in spite of all that may be said 
about the narrowness and bigotry which sometimes 
dominates a church, the figures bring out strikingly the 
fact that the Little Church on Main Street, the meet- 
ing house in the wildwood, and the big city temples, 
and like organizations, still furnish the intelligence and 
character which direct the destinies of the nations. 

America was founded by men who were, in the 
main, devoted believers in the Christian faith, and that 
nation will not go far astray if it is governed ac- 
cording to those principles. 

If you want to boost our advertising department 
ask your secretary to write a line to all the advertisers 
in our Journal in whom you are interested, directly or 
indirectly, and say you saw it in the Journal or the 
Osteopathic Magazine. 

Their ads are worth reading and they may have 
something of vital interest to you. 

We are asking you to do this, and we hope you 
will, for thereby you will be helping yourself and we 
thank you for it. 


EDITORIAL 


OSTEOPATHY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE DAY 

Shall there be a National Defense day in 1925, as 
there was in 1924? If so, when? What part shall osteo- 
pathic physicians play? These are live questions, at least 
at the time of writing. 

National Defense day in 1924 was observed on Sep- 
tember 12. There is a movement on foot to set it for 
the future, on Armistice day, November 11, each year. 
It is said that President Coolidge opposes this plan—but 
at least the whole subject is open for discussion. 

Millions of men mobilized for service last year. The 
war department issued a list of experts needed, compris- 
ing seventy-four classes of workers, from airplane me- 
chanics to welders. It included dental workers, hospital 
help, instrument makers, medical men, nurses, veterin- 
arians, as well as carpenters, machinists, radio men and 
tailors. But of course osteopathic physicians were not 
included. 

Secretary of War Weeks, in a statement issued just 
before National Defense day last year, said that the 
draft statistics of the war showed an appalling state of 
affairs. Of 2,750,000 men whose medical records were 
complete, 46.8% were defective. 

He urged that National Defense day be made a time 
for an examination of the vitality of our citizenship. He 
said that such defects as the draft disclosed could have 
been prevented if discovered in time and properly treated. 

It was urged at that time that the osteopathic pro- 
fession be ready this year to seek a place in the ac- 
tivities of National Defense day. An article in the June 
Osteopathic Magazine takes up the question from the 
point of view of the veterans of the World War. Be 
sure that the veterans in your community, especially 
leaders in the American Legion. see “Osteopathy for Un- 
wounded Veterans,” in the July O. M. R. G, H. 


OLDE MILLE LODGE 


It is not every day that some man has a vision and 
the courage to follow out that vision to the extent of 
investing his money and time and energies to make that 
venture a success. We believe that the Olde Mille Lodge 
(see ad and story in magazine) is one of these institutions 
that should receive consideration and support from our 
profession. When you have a place where you can send 
your own boys or recommend for your patients’ sons 
where they will be under the best influence and careful 
osteopathic care, with all the advantages of the great out- 
door camp, this should be something that would make 
everyone think, even from a selfish standpoint. 

Young lads who are under such environment will 
never forget osteopathy and from these may come men 
of power and influence who will be needed for our work 
and among them also there might be generated interest 
that would bring a certain percentage into our work as a 
profession. There should be such camps in a dozen sec- 
tions of our country. Such institutions are our best ad- 
vertisements. 


FOR OSTEOPATHY IN CHINA 


A letter from Dr. L. Mason Beeman tells of some 
good work that is being started in the interest of getting 
a scholarship in one of our osteopathic colleges for a 
Miss Chang. (Her picture will appear in July Osteopathic 
Magazine.) 

This young woman comes from a highly cultured 


family and is a graduate of one of the mission schools 
in Shanghai. Her father is a decorated physician in that 
city. 


It seems that Miss Chang suffered at one time from 
some trouble about the hip and is now determined that 
she will study osteopathy. 

Dr. Beeman has charge of the matter of raising 
$800.00 for this scholarship and he is interesting a number 
of the profession, who are sending in $10.00 or more for 
this purpose. While he has not asked us to say any- 
thing about this in our Journal, it is one of those op- 


portunities that come where one can happily have a 
small part in introducing osteopathy under most fav- 
orable conditions in the great Republic of China. 


If this appeals to you, communicate with Dr. L. Mason 
Beeman, 18 East 41st St., New York. 


Dr. Rowlingson, editor Western Osteopath, writes 
the lead story for July O. M. 
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LETTER FROM SIR HERBERT BARKER 


Villa Iris, Alassio, Italy. 
April 5, 1925. 
My Dear Dr. Pocock: 

Your kind letter has been chasing me around Europe. 
It is a great disappointment not to be able to get to 
the Convention, but I have decided to go to Kirksville 
to receive my degree in September or October. Dr. Geo. 
Laughlin has kindly invited me to stay with him. 

This is a wonderful country and we are living the 
life of South Sea Islanders! 

From all over America and Canada I have had the 
kindest of letters, and I look forward greatly to meeting 
you all. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
HERBERT BARKER. 


POST SYSTEM FOR FEET AT TORONTO 


Mr. Howard A. Post, originator of the Post System 
for Feet, will give his course at Toronto. 

Nearly 1,000 members of our profession have already 
taken this course including 250 recent graduates. 

It is one class of technic that you can study and 
master and begin to realize on it the first week after- 
wards. Every osteopath must have some sort of foot 
technic and this will afford those who have not studied 
the Post System, and who wish it the opportunity of se- 
curing it at the special rate of Fifty Dollars. 


RESERVATIONS 


Make your hotel reservations at once. King Edward 
Hotel must know at once how many rooms will be needed, 
as they are turning away another convention to accommo- 
date us. A card or telegram to them will secure a room. 

Of course there are other hotels, but this hotel will be 
our headquarters, where all the activities of the convention 
will center. 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

Ist. The House legislates by enacting new and un- 
finished business. It is the A. O. A. during Convention 
meetings. 

2nd. The Board of Trustees and the Executive Com- 
mittee, by means of the national officers, departments, 
bureaus and committees, executes and administers the will 
of the House and is the A. O. A. between meetings. 

The House shall meet every day, starting at 8:00 
A. M., and adjourn not later than 10:00 A. M., reconvene 
at 4:00 P. M. and adjourn at 6:00 P. M. during the time 
of the Annual Convention of the A. O. A. and at any 
other time by call of the President or Chairman of the 
House. : 

On the day of the first meeting of the House, all 
the committees enumerated under Order of Business shall 
be appointed by the Chairman with the approval of the 
House, it being necessary, some committees having been 
appointed beforehand. 

Every committee shall consist of not less than three 
or more than seven members. 

FUNCTIONS OF COMMITTEE 

The work of each committee shall consist of attend- 
ing to new and unfinished business, referred to the com- 
mittee from the House, with instructions that the com- 
mittee report back to the House with recommendations 
the following day. 

No business shall be referred to any committee in 
which any member of the committee has any private, 
selfish or monetary interest, nor shall business pertaining 
to any department, bureau or standing committee be re- 
ferred to a committee whose personnel is in any man- 
ner directly or otherwise officially connected with said 
department, bureau or standing committee. 

But the committee may request the presence of any 
member of the profession in an advisory capacity. And 
before any radical change or recommendation is made, 
the executives or members of the Board must be con- 
sulted. 

No new business shall be submitted during the last 
day’s session of the House. 

OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE 

The National President or First Vice-President shall 

be Chairman of the House. A chairman pro tem may 
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be elected by a majority vote of the members of the 

House to preside during the absence of the President 

or First Vice-President, with full powers of the President. 
The National Secretary shall be Secretary of the 

House. A Secretary pro tem may be elected by a 

majority vote of the members of the House to preside 

during the absence of the Secretary, with full power 
of Secretary. 
SERGEANT AT ARMS 
Doors to be kept closed during sessions. ‘ 
The House to be supplied with a permanent room and 
no change to be permitted—unless by a majority vote of 
House—during the time of the convention. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Call to Order, by Chairman. 

President's Opening Remarks. 

Roll Call. This is to be made a permanent record during 
the session and a copy of the permanent record to 
be sent to the officers of the division societies, so 
that they may know that the delegate served with 
credit to his Division Society. 

Report of Credentials Committee. 

Appointment of Committee on “Rules and Order of Busi- 

ness’ 


Appointment of Committee on “Constitution and By-. 


Laws.” 

Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. (This com- 
mittee appointed months before and given subjects 
on which to resolute so that publicity can be pre- 
pared.) 

The Committees on Credentials, on Rules and Order 

of Business, on Constitution and By-Laws, and on 

Resolutions, shall be appointed prior to the Conven- 

tion date. 

Reading the minutes of previous meeting. 

Appointment of Reference Committee. 

Committee on Finance (Secretary-Treasurer’s Report, 

including membership, advertising and exhibits. 

Committee on Publication (Journal, O. M.) 

Committee on Education (Student Campaign, Pro- 

fessional Education, Censor, Annual Program). 

Committee on Public Affairs. 

Sub-Committee on Public Affairs 
Legislation. 

Publicity and Paid Advertising. 

Public Education and Public Health. 

Clinics and Statistics. 

5. Industrial and Institutional. 

Committee on Hospitals. 

Committee on Associated Colleges. 

Committee on Post System. 

Committee on Osteopathic Exhibits. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Adjournment. 

All business arising in the House which cannot be 
immediately disposed of shall be referred to the appro- 
priate committee by the Chairman, with instructions to 
the Committee to report back to the House with recom- 
mendations when the House reconvenes the following 
day. 

A copy of this memoranda shall be sent to each state 
delegate by the secretary of the A. O. A. not less than 
thirty days prior to the date of the Annual Convention. 

A transcript of the proceedings of the House during 
the Annual Convention shail be sent to each Delegate 
by the Secretary 

—Committee on Rules and Order of Business. 


te 


LATER GIFTS TO THE SUNNY SLOPE 
LABORATORY 


The following names are added to the list sent last 
month. Dr. Lura Nelson has given a set of dishes, 
enough to accommodate as many guests as we can enter- 
tain in the little new house. 

The following gifts of money have been received also: 


ee a lends es worecsne $5.00 
De. BE. Letitia Taeeress. «occ sccccsccccs 5.00 
Dr. Barbara MacKinnon. .......cccccses 5.00 


These names should have been included in the list 
first sent for publication, and it is due to am error in 
copying that they were omitted. 

Louisa Burns, D.O. 
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The Chicago College of ve 





The class of 1925 can claim no one definite date of 
entrance although most of us entered in the fall of 1921. 
Some entered during 1920, some at various periods fro:n 
that time on until in the fall of 1924 we added two post- 
graduates, Dr. Hoffman from the A.S.O. and one “medic” 
Dr. Foster, who is getting her finishing touches at th 
Cc. £8. 

With but few exceptions, our members have all ha‘ 
several years experience in business and in many cases 
college work as well. Practically all have at some tim: 
or at all times worked to earn spending money or their 
entire expense. Not a few of us have had added inspira 
tion and assistance from the loyal imterest and co-opera 
tion of a wife. There are among us experienced waiters 
janitors, street car conductors, railway employees, gov- 
ernment employees, musicians, salesmen, ftloor-walkers, 
linotype operators, chemists, school teachers, bookkeepers, 
opticians, and iast but not least, a minister of the Gospel 
in charge of a flourishing parish. 

From our class, eight have so far received appoint- 
ments for interneship. Five, Pike, Remsberg, Dunning. 
Logan, and Kelly will be in Chicago. Two, Bruer and 
Buller will go to Detroit, and Wolie to Indianapolis. 
There are several others with applications filed in other 
hospitals who have not yet fully completed their future 
plans. 

A member of our class, Harry F. Launt of New 
York, was the designer of the new seal which was official- 
ly adopted by the board of trustees. The seal is shown 
on the class composite. The motto, “Veritas Praevalibit 
et Vincet” means “Truth Will Prevail and Conquer.” The 
sketch above the Old Doctor’s picture represents the ad- 
vancement of the healing art from medicine through th 
lomp of knowledge to Osteopathy as indicated by the 
spine. 

Our curriculum c-l's for > five veor covree which all 
of us have completed with the exception of those who 
have had advanced credit for work in accredited college 
and universities. The Quarter system in vogue at the 
University of Chicago is used at the C.C.O. which give; 
the student an opportunity to remain during the summer 
and complete an entire quarter of work. In this way 
most of us h-ve not veen in attendance here five compiete 
calendar years. 


Our college as is shown by its standing in the differ 
ent st>tes, by al! state boards, its yg Hate see with the 
New York Board of Regents and the Associated Colleges 
of Osteopathy, ranks second to none. \ The work of th 
different departments need not be discussed here having 
hee ¢ m: ete covered in the Tune. 1924. isene of the 
A. O. A. Journal. I shal!, however, call attention to the 
improvements which have been made since that time. 


The Junior college has received official recognition 
from the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, due to the untiring efforts of our Dean, 
Jerome H. Raymond, Ph.D. Dr. Raymond has given 
unstintingly of his time and energy, since he became dean 


six years ago, to make this school the best and to enable 
its graduates to practice anywhere. 

The course in cadaveric and dog surgery given in 
our regular schedule was much improved this year through 
the efforts of Dr. W. C. MacGregor. Our requirement 
in the obstetrical clinic has been raised from six to eleven 
cases for each student. Ihe manikin practice has been 
under the personal supervision of Dr. Blanche Mayes 
Elfrink who has given her time so freely and unselfishly 
that we might go forth better obstetricians. A course in 
antiseptics and narcotics was added under the direction 
of Dr. S. D. Zaph. Dr. Deason has given extra work aside 
from our regular E.N.T. clinics, for those especially in- 
terested in eye, ear, nose, and throat. 

The board of trustees of the C.C.O. has always main- 
tained that as students here we were entitled to every- 
thing that was necessary or desirable in order to prepare 
us to become phvsicians in the truest sense of the word, 
and has always been opposed to adding such courses at 
the extra expense of the student. So they have gener- 
ously given us a course in the Post foot technic as part 
of our regular technic courses. 

During the recent tornado in the southern part of 
Illinois, Indiana and Misscuri. Chicago was the first city 
to get help on the scene. Among those sent down on the 
first train were Dr. W. C. MacGregor, and five from our 
Class, Logan, Kelly, Remsberg, Hoffman and Gutheil. Dr. 
MacGregor was in charge of the hospital at Carbondale 
and our seniors worked with him. They had much valu- 
able experience in setting dislocations, fractures, cast work 
and general first aid. Emergencies of this kind impress 
upon us the necessity of training physicians instead of 
“bone-poppers” exclusively. 

We new members entering the profession feel our re- 
sponsibility, believing we must look always forward, real- 
izing that we can never learn too much as long as we keep 
in mind the principles of Osteopathy. We remember that 
unto his dying day, that great healer and teacher, Dr. 
Andrew Taylor Still, never ceased to study. 

Wa cterR P. Bruer, President. 


BRISBANE’S SYNDICATED ADVICE 

Before you let anybody, massage expert, osteopath 
or “chiropractor,” manipulate your spinal column, make 
sure the man understands his business. Scientific manip- 
ulation of the backbone, freeing nerves from pressure, 
and scientific osteopathy generally, is of greatest value, 
often making medicines unnecessary and doing what 
medicine cannot do. 

Rut beware of the “overnight” graduate, who has 
failed at something and decides that he will make a living 
at twisting backbones. 

He can twist too well. Recently a railroad conduc- 
tor underwent two treatments, including vigorous twist- 
ing of the neck. Within two days he was paralyzed on 
one side, could not write his name. He got over it, with 
the loss of three weeks’ time. Make sure your scientist 
is a Scientist, not a reformed blacksmith. There are 
thousands of such “practicing.” 
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CHICAGO COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY, CLASS OF 1924 


Odin E. Andres, William Earl Buller, Sadie B 
Launt, B.S 


Second row: Lawson B 


Top rou 


Coulter, James Dalton Kelagher 


> 


Third row: Douglas Dale Waitley, John Body, Emory R 


Sutton 
Fourth rou Ernest M. Funk, James A. Logan, Wilbur J 
Fifth row: John R. Pike, Ernest R. Peterson, Vonna 


George T. McCabe. 


Bottom row: R 
Charles W. Hoffman, D.O. 


Maude Foster, M.D., and Emerson 


surdette 


Barton Hammond, John H. Simpson, Howard M 


Willis do not appe: 


Chambers, Geraldine W. Wilmot, Helen M 


Remsberg, Walter ]T. Bruer, Ella Irene Chapin, Har 


Theobald, A.B., Frederick Bliss 
Burd, Wendell A 


Downing, Paul K 
Wolfe, Ph.C., James A 


Heffelfinger, Byron W. Gutheil, Lyle R 


ir in the picture 


Dunning, Russel G 


Alexander, Harry F 


old M. Peppard, Benjamin Ralph 


Shain, Willard S. Fuller, D.Oph 


Diebold, D.O., Chancey D. King, A.B., 


Rarnum, Raymond Francis Merchant, 
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College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons of 
Los Angeles 


The College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons 
graduates in the class of 1925 a group of individuals of real 
value to the work of the world. The men and women who 
make up the graduation class, like their many worthy 
predecessors, are at that point on the road that calls for 
a new change in the order of things. Their unceasing 
efforts and their undismayed courage are to be rewarded; 
for some it represents the realization of a life long ambi- 
tion, for others it represents a side-chain, as it were, 
towards a goal in untried fields. 

Regardless of the personal glory it brings to the 
individual, it is a source of satisfaction to those who have 
sacrified much to see their sons and daughters choosing 
such a means of aiding their fellow beings. Like all others 
who have gained a place in the world’s affairs, we go out 
feeling that were it not for aid given us by our friends, 
relatives, and well wishers we would be less positive quan- 
tities as far as science is concerned. 

It is not the aim of the writer to make any rash 
promises as to the position of the various members in the 
days to come, nor is it good policy to lay down any hard 
and fast rule that we intend to follow. This much can be 
said, the fact that these men and women have completed 
the full course proves that there are no spineless speci- 
mens among us, and that aggressiveness is the aim of 
each and every one of us. 

Many new names have been added to the little group 
of twelve who entered the school in 1921. Many of the 
names will be familiar to those of you in the Eastern sec- 
tions, they have been your loss and our gain. Many of 
the typical trials have been undergone and surmounted. 
Various little things have turned up in the four years that 
will live in our minds forever, pre-eminent is the freedom 
for osteopathic thought, word, and action. That we have 
been in personal contact with the earliest sponsors of our 
healing art cannot but pave the way for a bright and 
glorious future for the profession for which so many have 
been martyrs. 

That you may familiarize yourselves with the person- 
nel of the class just give the following names a moment's 
notice: 

A. Beggs: Graduate of Long Beach High, completed 
his pre-medical work at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1920, received the degree of D.O. from C. O. P. 
and S. March, 1925. 

Grace Beekhuis: Graduate of Hanford Union High, 
Calif., received the degree of A. B. from the University of 
California, 1920, and received the degree of D.O. here in 
March, 1925. Dr. Grace is now chemistry instructor here 
and has set a wonderful standard for future students. 

Daly: Graduate of Los Angeles High, received 
his pre-medical work at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and his degree of D.O. here March, 1925. 

R. Kolts: Graduate of Glendale High, received his 
pre-medical work at the University of Southern California 
and his degree of D.O. here March, 1925. 

H. S. Perry: Graduate of Los Angeles High, received 
his pre-medical work at Los Angeles Junior College and 
his degree of D.O. here March, 1925. Stanley is another 
of the class who made a name for himself. 

H. W. Stotenbur: Graduate of Stadium High, Wash- 
ington, received his premedical work at the University 
of Southern California, 1920, and received his degree of 
D.O. here, March, 1925. 

Charles E. Anderson: Graduate of the London Col- 
legiate Institute, Canada, and former student of Occidental 
College, 1918. Charlie is the class secretary and treasurer 
and a very diligent student. 

Earl T. Anderson: Graduate of San Jose High with 
three years work at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Earl is the class entertainer in his own way. 

Elmer J. Bare: Graduate of Ashland High, Kans., re- 
ceived his premedical work at the Universal of Southern 
California, 1920. 

Charles E. Broadhead: Graduate of Normal High, 
IlL., is a graduate of Illinois Wesleyan University of Law, 
1910, and took a couple of years premedical work at the 
University of Southern California, 1920. 

L. D. Crain: Graduate of East Denver High, Denver, 
and received his premedical work at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch, 1921. 


John E. Fahey: Graduate of Watsonville High with 
three and one-half years at the University of California, 
1917. President of the Senior class and student body 
Editor of 1924 year book. 

Ernest T. Fox: Graduate of Long Beach High, re- 
ceived his premedical work at the University of California, 
Southern Branch, 1921. “Ernie” has been the class beau 
brummel and has appeared in some of the leading motion 
pictures. 

L. B. Faires: Graduate of Endicott High, Wash., re 
ceived his degree of D. O. at Kirksville, 1917. He is our 
genitourinary assistant 

Ernest R. Frost: Graduate of Jacksonville High, Ill. 
took some special work at the University of Illinois and 
his premedical work at the University of California, 1921 

Kathleen Glasgow: Graduate of Berkeley Hich, re- 
received her degree of A. B. from the University of Cali- 
fornia, 1921. She is following in Beekhuis’ steps. Truly, 
all Berkeley people are record breakers. 

William Groshell: Graduate of Fresno High, and 
attended the University of California for premedical work 
in 1920. “Bill” is a lively fellow despite the unfortunate 
accident that cost him his sight. We all admire such 
fellows who work under seemingly disheartening circum- 
stances. 

Bernice Harker: Graduate of Phoenix High, Ariz., 
received her degree of A. B. from the University of South- 
ern California, 1921. Bernice has been a diligent worker 
and deserves honorable mention for doing what the others 
leave undone. 

Lawrence Heacock: Graduate of Long Beach High, 
received his premedical work at the University of South- 
ern California, 1920. He is one of our bashful blondes 

Carl Johnson: Graduate of Manual High, Denver, re- 
ceived his premedical work at the University of California, 
Southern Branch, 1921. 

Roy D. Kohl: Graduate of Macon High, Iowa, re- 
ceived his premedical work at the University of California, 
Southern Branch, 1921. He is our class clinic represen- 
tative. 

Clive Leap: Graduate of Fresno High, received his 
college training at the University of Nevada and the Uni- 
versity of California, 1916-20. He has been the x-ray artist 
and is a very capable chap in any line. 

Worth J. Lowe: Graduate of Sheboygan High, 
attended Lawrence College, Wis., previous to attending 
Chicago College of Osteopathy. He left the latter in 1923 
and is with us now for keeps. 

N. R. Lynd: Graduate of Central High, Kansas City, 
received the degree of D. O. from A. S. O., 1904. He took 
postgraduate work at Los Angeles College of Osteopathy, 
1913, and took his four year diploma at Kansas City Col- 
lege in 1917. He has been an inspiring light in our midst 

Frank L. McGillis: Graduate of Glendale High, took 
his premedical work at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1921. Every year a McGillis graduates. He is the 
youngest of our gang and is a bright chap. 

Simon Nord: Graduate Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, Wheaton College, Ill, attended Loyola University, 
Swedish Covenant Hospital, Chicago, and University of 
Southern California. He holds in all only the degree of 
M. A. “A man cannot get too much,” so he says. Some 
of us may use a little of that and profit by it. Never cease, 
but be sure you grasp the fundamentals in it all. 


Reginald W. Puttick: Graduate of Christ’s Hospital, 
I.ondon, and student from London University, 1913 
Puttick is no slouch and is a valuable man. 

L. A. Pringle: Graduate of Kellogg High, Iowa, has 
a Ph. B. from Grinnell College, Iowa, another student of 
the deeper things in life. 

William W. Pritchard: Graduate of Collins High, has 
a Ph. G. from Highland Park Pharmacy, Iowa, and took 
his premedical work at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1920-1921. Anatomy and pharmacology teacher 
He carries a gentle reminder of the days of the World 
War. Nevertheless he is on the program for lecture tours 
before the osteopathic societies. 

B. N. Reich: Graduate of Hot Springs High, received 
his degree of D. O. at Kansas City College of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1918. Took his premedical work 
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at the University of Southern California. He is another 
of Uncle Sam’s revenue men. 

Vernon M. Richardson: Graduate of Free Academy, 
Elmira, N. Y., received his degree of D. O. at A. S. O., 
1916. His home is now in South Pasadena and between 
his classes he is a gold enthusiast and a successful busi- 
ness man. 

H. B. K. Willis: Graduate of De Veaux College, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and of Lockport High. He spent 
two years at Columbia University, 1913 and 1914. Mr. 
Willis is a most carefully groomed artist of the pen, so 
several of our leading personages of today will admit. He 
has a keen mind and we are glad to take him out with us. 
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Florence Whittell: Graduate from Los Angeles High, 
possesses both an A. B. and an M. A., received from the 
University of California, 1918 and 1920, respectively. Dur- 
ing the last year she has been in the president’s office and 
we see little of her. She is a very capable young woman. 

To any of the readers who may have perused the fore- 
going, let it be known that this information may give many 
of you an idea of what is expected out here in the West. 
Nevertheless though the Rocky Mountains tower between 
us, we are after all, one in the art of healing and anything 
we may do we are doing for the good of our fellowmen 
and our profession. 

Joun F. FAuey. 





Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 


1925 LOG 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy, the second 
oldest osteopathic college in the world, enrolled in 1921 
the largest entering class in its history. A more proin- 
ising gathering of earnest youth than the fifty-two mem- 
bers of the Class of 1925, could not have been found. 
As a ship, with the doctrines and teachings of Andrew 
Taylor Still as a rudder, and with the sails of Hope, of 
Desire, and of Eagerness, and the breeze of Friendship, 
which so rapidly develops between those with a common 
aim, this class started its course over rough turbid waters 
and calm seas toward the harbor of Chosen Work. Cap- 
tains were changed several times. William Knowles 
started the voyage and was succeeded by David Lewis, 
Robert Bickford, Vera Olmstead, and Reuben Dunn, then 
Knowles again took the helm but gave it up to Angus 
McLeod in his Senior year. 

With the entrance of the Class of 1925, a new era 
in the Massachusetts College of Osteopathy was insti- 
tuted. It brought new life, more of youth, some mis- 
takes but more successes. A school spirit sprang up 
which had, since the war, been dormant. Socials and 
parties, so necessary to the student away from home and 
so helpful for “the breeze of Friendship,” were inaugur- 
ated and supported by the “largest class’ unless the 
stress and strain of study caused them to be abandoned. 

Setting forth from the second port of call with a 
crew of twenty-eight, full of renewed vigor and earnest- 
ness, the lure of the green cross became entirely oblit- 
erated by the brilliance of the true Osteopathic Concept 
which rose slowly to its true place in the sphere of the 
more dignified embryos, who were now no longer ap- 
prenticed seamen. There it has remained, always an 
unfailing guide. Aided by the stalwarts who had gone 
before and proved the truth, the Class of 1925 sailed to 
the third port. 

Here a new member of the crew was taken on, swell- 
ing the number to twenty-nine, and again the course was 
charted. This was a trip of hardship, for the realization 
of a serious calling and the fact that the final voyage 
was soon to come, made the class seek with renewed 
determination the knowledge which would make them 
finished physicians. 
they did not feel that they had acquired proficiency in 
what had gone before; yet in reality they were begin- 
ning to “know,” and knowing, would reach the sought- 
for goal. 

The fourth and last trip was taken with twenty-eight 
Chief Petty Officers. With the flag lowered for the death 
of one, Mrs. Vera Olmstead, a leader in the class, the 
good ship “1925” is now entering the home port with 
a firm and steadfast resolve ever to keep the course true 
to the star of Osteopathy. With their training nearly 
finished the members are ready for their voyage upon 
the Sea of Service, dedicating themselves to the task 
of alleviating human suffering and of spreading the 
Truth. 


CURRICULUM AND FACULTY 


Many of the students answered the call of Duty in 
1917-1919 to do their bit for “Old Glory,” left big gaps 
in the student body of the College. Through the years 
of trial. those that remained in school “carried on” in 
the work of osteopathy, and in 1920 were graduated as 
the smallest class in the history of M. C. O. Few 
numerically—yes, but under the guidance of steadfast in- 
structors faithful to the teachings of the Founder, this 
class had in its rank those who, in recent years, have 
made their mark in the osteopathic field. 


Overwhelmed by their shortcomings,’ 


By the time the Class of 1925 entered, the work of 
reconstruction of the curriculum and faculty was well 
under way. Those who so ably served on the faculty 
during the War gave way to younger blood and greater 
enthusiasm. Courses were added and equipment increased. 
Under men who were excellent instructors, the founda- 
tion for future work was well laid with Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Chemistry, Histology and all the other building 
materials so necessary for a durable edifice. Since that 
time, the foundation has proved its worth by supporting 
so well the structure built upon it. Not only were the 
underlying principles of the Science of Osteopathy drilled 
into this new class, but also the basis of medical science 
was considered and upon these principles, as taught by 
the Old Doctor, has been reared the Concept which, after 
all, is the heart of Osteopathy. 

The next two years showed marked improvement in 
the curriculum of M. C. O. in all aspects. New courses 
were added, new instructors placed on the faculty, more 
equipment was installed for the new courses and for the 
elaboration of the older ones, methods of practical demon- 
stration were made more practical, and means for wider 
individual instruction were provided. 

The fourth year showed as much in addition of 
facilities as the three previous years combined. Two new 
laboratories were equipped one for Microscopy and 


Urinalysis, and the other for Physics. The Chemistry 
laboratories were doubled in size and the amount of 
apparatus correspondingly increased. Forty-eight new 


microscope lockers were built and the clinic examination 
and demonstration room was entirely made over, with 
more instrument cases, instruments, and accessories. 

With the coming of Dr. Balboni, Dr. Magoun, and 
others, the faculty was again reinforced. Dr. Balboni 
who is on the staff of the Boston City Hospital and 
visiting neurologist to other smaller institutions, has given 
a splendid course in neuropathology to the Seniors and 
Juniors and also has taken the Freshmen into the in- 
tricacies of neural anatomy. Dr. Magoun, President 
of M. C. O., who holds the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Johns Hopkins and was Professor of Greek at 
Oberlin College, gave the Seniors a combined course in 
Ethics, Logic, and Psychology which added the necessary 
touch of academic work to a medical education. Dr. 
Moore of the Chicago College, conducted a course in 
Physical and Differential Diagnosis and also one in Pre- 
ventive Medicine. Dr. Gilbert has assisted Dr. Martin, 
who is head of the Department of Surgery, by giving a 
course in Surgical Technic. Under the direction of Dr. 
Sartwell, the Dean, Drs. Fessenden and Ellis have pre- 
sented a most creditable course in Specific Osteopathic 
Technic. 

Of special note is our clinic. Since its establishment 
in 1898, it has grown to a size worthy of mention. 
Thorough physical examination of each patient is made, 
the case discussed, the diagnosis made, and treatment 
outlined. The case is then put into the hands of a 
Senior studert who reports the progress under his care. 
One day a week is reserved for cases requiring surgical 
diagnosis. which is conducted by Dr. Orel F. Martin. 
Special clinics in proctology, gynecology, and eye, ear, 
nose and throat, are held by the physicians in charge of 
those departments. 

This has been the most successful vear in the his- 
tory of the Massachusetts College of Osteopathy, and 
it looks as though the coming Fall Term will be even 
better, for at least four of the Class of 1925 who have 
served as student instructors, will return to do their bit 
for the Alma Mater. 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


1925 Class Roll 


W. Freeman Andrews, Youngstown, Ohio; Cora E 
Barden, Kingsfield, Me.; Robert H. Bickford, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Margaret Brown, Winchester, Mass.; George F. 
Carriel, Claremont, N. H.; May E. Cruckshank, Milton, 
Mass.; James F. Degnan, Lawrence, Mass.; Reuben H. 
Dunn, Danvers, Mass.; Marguerite Dyer, Bar Harbor, 
Me.; Franklin S. Epps, So. Acton, Mass.; Elizabeth Golds- 
ton, Revere, Mass.; Eudore N. Hebert, Holyoke, Mass.; 


Oscar W. Howe, Marlboro, Mass.; Justin R. Johnson, 
Lynn, Mass.; Thomas C. Kennedy, Chicopee Falls, Mass.; 
William T. Knowles, Dorchester, Mass.; Davia Lewis, 
Roxbury, Mass.; Angus H. MacLeod, Roslindale, Mass.; 
Marion May, Bridgewater, Mass.; Wallace P. Muir, Matta- 
pan, Mass.; Harry J. Pettapiece, Ottawa, Canada; Esca 
A. Pratt, Ontario, N. Y.; Marion D. Pope, Vassalboro, Me.; 
Mildred C. Reay, Milo, Me.; John J. Sheehy, Roxbury, 
Mass.; William J]. Welch, Lawrence, Mass 





Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy 


The June, 1925, class of D. M. S. C. O., numbering 
forty-two, is the largest class graduating from the insti- 
Lule Srnec le United St te. entered the World war. 

In the spring of 1917, Still had 240 students, of which 
fifty were in the graduating class. Thereafter, voluntary 
enlistment and the first draft took away 103, leaving 137. 
At the fall registration following the declaration of war, 
three new students registered. During the subsequent 
two years but three more registered, making a total of 
six new students during the entire war period. Enlist- 
ments and large graduating classes continued to deplete 
the enrollment until, when the armistice was signed in 
1918, and the last previously graduating class had left, but 
forty students were on hand to continue the work. 

Had it not been for the tireless efforts and unceasing 
devotion of the men and women in charge, the college 
would then and there have been compelled to close its 
doors. But, instead of thinking of their own practices 
and personal welfare, they gave of their funds, time, and 
energy to keep it going, knowing full well that the future 
of the profession, its very life, were inseparably bound 
up with thorough preparation, in theory and in clinic 
practice. And so they carried on. 

And then, four years ago, we arrived. Our number 





then was forty-three. We came from all parts of the 
United States, and from Canada. Eight were from Ohio; 
six from Pennsylvania; three each from Canada, New 
York, Minnesota, and Illinois; two each from Missouri, 
Indiana, and Iowa; one from Wisconsin; one from Idaho; 
one from Virginia one from Washington; one from Ne- 
braska one from Maine; one from Texas and one from 
New Jersey. 

Twenty-five of us had had previous college training. 

Possibly, the first impression that was registered 
on us as we entered the college, was the spirit of com- 
radeship among the student body; and then, as soon as 
we became acquainted, the democracy and spirit of help- 
fulness of the faculty. 

In our time, we have seen the student body grow 
from over 160 to 257, larger than it was before the war, 
and emphasizing one of the problems that we, as alumni, 
shall have to aid in solving, the need of a new college 
building. 

We have seen our laboratory facilities slowly but 
surely improved and expanded. We have seen the gen- 
eral clinic grow, until last year fifteen thousand cases 
were passed through, and the obstetrical out-patient clinic 
reached the total of 175 deliveries. 
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We have seen, and contributed a not unimportant Moyer, and Carruthers return to Canada. Five stay in 


share in the growing prowess of the athictcs of Still, 
until this, our final year, when our college football team 
played seven games, losing but one, that to the Haskell 
Indians, by the score of 12-0, played in September, before 
our men had had time to condition themselves. On the 
football squad, six of our men were represented, includ 
ing Captain Bob Murphy. 

Four of the basketball squad were seniors, led by 
Captain Roy Davis. 

We have had a good share in re-establishing “Th« 
Stillonian” as the year-book of the college. 

We have seen our college threatened again with ex- 
tinction by the fire of Thanksgiving, 1923. And we have 
seen the spirit of the institution, mirroring that of its 
protectors, arise again unscotched, clear away the debris, 
build anew and continue onward. 

Four years have passed: the first two draggingly: 
the third tolerably; the last, flittingly. As we came, so 
we go, to many widely separated places. Hoffman in- 
terns at Delaware Springs Sanitarium; Leonard, at the 
Detroit a ge A Hospital; some still to be chosen, at 
Liberty Hospital, Louis. McWilliams will practice in 
England. Dietz Ree’ Munger will probably tour Europ< 
on a well earned vacation before settling down. Matthews, 


lowa; five go to Ohic; four to Missouri; three each to 
Michigan and Wisconsin; one to Florida; one to so 
one to Illinois; one to Idaho; one to Nebraska; one to 
Texas; one to West Virginia; one to Minnesota and one 
to Maine. The rest of us await the grace of the various 
examining boards. 

Many things we have learned, we hope, thanks to th: 
zeal of our faculty. That first impression made upon us 
by them has deepened into respect for their learnin: 
admiration for their self-sacrifice, and friendship for them. 
They have tried to make us thorough osteopaths, and 
better men and women, 

And now, we stand upon the threshold of our profes- 
sional life, ambition weighted with responsibility. 

To our friends, the class of January, 1927, we turn 
over the reins of seniority, knowing that they will push 
onward the cause of Stillonia. Too, we know that thx 
soon-to-be sophomore class is fully capable of moulding 
into receptive form the raw material of the fall freshman 
class, no matter what its numbers. To all undergraduates 
we wish success. 

We realize the debt of gratitude that we owe to 
those who have thus far taught and guided us, and we 
would repay it as they would have us repay it. And so 




















DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY, CLASS OF JUNE, 1925 
The following members of the June Class do not appear in the photograph: C. W. Carruthers, Alma Robbins, R. H. Dunn, W. D. Fletcher, 
Mrs. W. D. Fletcher, Alice Burnett, H. E. McNeish. 
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we, the class of June ’25 D.M.S.C.O., do pledge ourselves 
to 'be loyal to our Alma Mater and to our profession, 
they that have inspired our lives. Their problems shall 
be our problems; their successes, our successes; their 
ideals, our ideals. 

MILTON CONN. 
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GRADUATING CLASS, JANUARY, 1925 


Donald Beebe, George E. Hurt, Cecil C. Warner, 

R. Beveridge, Albert Lewis, Mabel Runyan, 
ol L. Brockmeier, W. R. Price, Robert T. Lustig, 
Clayton A. Call, Mrs. Avis Payne, O. H. Fisher. 
John D. Hall, George Rastede, 





Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 


The Seniors of the 1925 class represent the theory of 
the “Survival of the Fittest.” Four years ago we started 
out ninety strong—all striving for the same goal, that 
coveted D.O., which means “dig on.” Since that time we 
have lost and acquired until the final check-up reveals 
sixty-one “tried and true.’ 

As in all Freshman classes we were a disorganized 
group but a squabble with the Sophomores drew us to- 
gether in short order, and during our four years stay we 
have been linked together by the bond of unity. A dinner 
and a general get-together were our first social functions. 
A few days later officers were elected, at which time Tyce 
Grinwis was chosen president. Under his leadership the 
members were drawn from thirty-nine colleges and fifteen 
states under one great fold. The vice-president of the 
freshman class was M. Evans and the secretary-treasurer, 
E. Johnson. 

Our formal introduction to the students and faculty 
was made at a party given by the Neurone Society in the 
late autumn of 1921. In reciprocation of this and the 
many humorous articles in the Axone dedicated to our 
freshmen, we staged a dance and entertainment in honor 
of the upper classes. 

The officers elected for our second year were George 
Slifer, president; E. Jewel, vice-president; H. Wilcox, 
treasurer; J . Larkin, secretary. The roll of our class 
in September, 1922, revealed a serious depletion in our 
ranks. Among the missing were: Grace L. Benton, A. B.; 
Julia D. Boyd, Hamilton P. Bradely, Jacob Reiger, Martin 
Hamrock, Dorothy Higgins, Mabel Jackson, George Kline, 
Leonard Lear, O. J. Laupsette, Herbert Lyons, James 
McFall, James Pollock, George Price, Eugeirio Russo, 
Rachael Small, Richard M. Stair, Fern Steenberg, and 
John Whitehouse. 

We acquired from other classes and schools: Loretta 
McGrenra, Amanda Whitehouse, Enrique Vergara, B. S., 
who journeyed from the Philippine Islands to be in our 
midst, and Howard Bowman of the Boston college. 

Our sophomore Christmas party was an event which 
took us back to our childhood days. At this time each 
member received a present, according to his attainments, 
and a poem dedicated to his favorite pastime. The first 
Sophomore “hop”’—now an annual affair—must be ac- 
credited to our class both for its origin and its success. 

During our second year the college acquired new 
buildings. Among various important changes, the dissec- 
tion room was removed from the basement to the fifth 
floor. It made the place a really enjoyable laboratory. 
The Junior and Senior classrooms were also removed 
to the new building allowing for the formation of two 
large classrooms and an assembly at the corner of 19th 
and Spring Garden. The elections for our Junior year, 
made during the closing hours of the last semester were 
as follows: Walter Larkin, president; J. Edgar Shaw, 
vice-president; Hazel Lachner, treasurer, and William 
Spaeth, treasurer. 

The opening of our Junior year showed us in part the 
scope of our duties as physicians. After having spent 
two years laying the foundation, we were indeed happy to 
enter into the more practical phase of our work. Our 
first experience in professional life came when we were 
drafted for clinic services. Who is the person among us 
who will ever forget that auspicious occasion? As Juniors 
we made an enviable record in the dispensary. Besides 
the general clinic, which is operated daily, we were further 
trained in various special clinics, among which are: Gen- 
eral surgery under Drs. Pennock and Smith; obstetrics 
and gynecology under Drs. Drew and Evans; gastro- 
enterology under Drs. Muttart and Fritschie; neurology 
and psychiatry under Dr. Dufur; eye, ear, nose, and throat 
under Drs. Galbreath and Bailey; pediatrics under Dr. 
Holden; genitourinary and ee under Dr. Sterret; 
respiratory and cardiac under Dr. Fisher; general diag- 
nostic under Drs. Barber, Balbirnie, Heckman, Jones, and 
True; x-ray under Dr. Newman 





The greatest event in the social history of our college, 
was inaugurated by the class of 1925, in the form of a 
Junior “Prom.” This was indeed a fitting climax to a 
three year climb to Senior “Dignity,” and it is with pleas- 
ure that we note that the present Junior class, 1926, has 
followed the path we have blazed. 

The members of our class played an important role in 
the successful drive for the $100,000 hospital fund in the 
fall of 1923. The Axone staff, composed chiefly of Juniors, 
published a special edition of the college paper. Besides 
a financial return from the sale of this paper, it broadcast 
valuable information as to the purpose of the drive and 
the scope of osteopathy as a system of the healing art. 

After a most successful Junior year, the following 
officers were duly elected: Lawrence R. Trumbull, presi- 
dent; Tyce Grinwis, vice-president; Paul C. Mengle, secre- 
tary, and William Spaeth, treasurer. 

The Neo Senior Society, an organization for the 
recognition of extracurricular activities of students during 
their first three years, was inaugurated by the class of 
1925. Charter members are: Carl Fischer, George Ger- 
lach, James Shaw, Edward Gibbs, George Slifer, Arthur 
Jensen, Ernest Johnson, Walter Larkin, J. Loyd Oliver, 
Tyce Grinwis. 

During our Junior year several committees were at 
work planning for a year book, but time being too short, 
we began our Senior year by entering into a compact with 
the Juniors whereby we sponsored and supervised their 
production of the first year book of P. C. O., titled The 
Synapsis. 

One of the most important features of our Senior 
year, is the assignment to hospital duty for one month. 
A great deal of practical knowledge is obtained in this 
way. It is true we all looked forward to the Senior year 
and graduation, but as the time draws near we regard it 
with a tinge of regret because it means the separation 
of a group of men and women who have stuck together 
through four long years of college cares and strife. It is 
without doubt that we will look back on these four years 
as profitable and the most pleasant of our career. 

ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES 

The Philadelphia College of Osteopathy was brought 
to the fore in the spring of 1923, when Carl Fischer, '25, 
annexed the Intercollegiate Tennis Championship. It was 
a worthy championship, indeed, as Carl played against 
the representatives of all the leading colleges and univer- 
sities of America and Europe. The news of Philadelphia 
College’s standing was further spread through the world 
when the Eastern Osteopathic Association sent Carl 
Fischer abroad to compete in the Wimbledon Tourna- 
ments in England. Despite the necessity of having to sail 
the day after final examinations ended, Carl made a splen- 
did showing. 

The Annual Trophy, awarded by Dr. D’Eliscu, Direc- 
tor of Athletics, to the Senior making the best record in 
sports and scholarship, was presented to George Gerlach 
at the fifth annual banquet of the Athletic Association at 
Hotel Lorraine. 

Other members of the 1925 Class who took note- 
worthy part in athletic activities are Gerlach, Gibbs, 
Powell, Cassaboom, Shaw, Grinwis, Mengle, and Bowman 
in baseball; Gerlach Gibbs, Powell, Oliver, Randall, and 
Stringer in basketball; Jensen, Johnson, and Integlia in 
track; Fisher, Allen and Hamilton in tennis; Brown, 
Crosswell, Winant, and Crosley in girls’ basketball; Hiller, 
MacInnis, and Crosswell in swimming. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

The Neurone Society presidency was held by Grinwis, 
‘25, during our Junior year and Winant, ’25, during our 
Senior year. The Athletic Association was led by John- 
son, ’25, during our Junior year and by Gerlach, ’25, dur- 
ing our Senior year. The Axone editorship was held by 
Winant, '25, during our Junior year and by Hunt, '25, dur- 
ing our Senior year 

CHARLES W. CATTANEO. 








Allen, John W., Ohio 
Anderson, Edwin, Pa. 
Berger, Theo., N. Y. 

Bowman, Howard, Pa. 
Brake, DeWitt, Conn. 
Brown, Louisa, N. Y. 
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‘olburn, Harold, N. J. 
‘ole, Adam, Mass. 


‘rosley, Ellen, Pa. 
roswell, Louise, N. a; 
“nt, James, Pa. 

“vans, Myfanwy, Pa. 
Fischer, Carl, Pa. 
Gibbs, Edward, N. J. 
Grinwis, Tyce, N. J. 
Gerlach, George, Pa. 
Hamilton, Walter, N. J. 
Hiller, Mary, N. Y. 
Hines, John N., Md. 
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attaneo, Charles, Conn. 


‘ossaboom, Ralph, N. J. 
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Hunt, Ernest, N. Y. 
Hunt, Marjorie, Pa. 
Integlia, Peter, R. I. 
Jacobson, E., N. Y. 
Jensen, Arthur, N. Y. 
Jewell, Edith, Mass. 
Johnson, Ernest, R. I. 
Kanev, Sydney, N. Y. 
lLLachner, Hazel, N. J. 
Larkin, Walter, Pa. 
Levitt, Alexander, N. Y. 
Lindsay, John, Pa. 
Loscalzo, Horace, N. J. 
Lutz, Wilbur, Pa. 
McGrenra, Loretta, Pa. 
Maginnis, Thelma, Pa. 
Mengle, Paul, Pa. 
Muller, Adelaide, Pa. 
Oliver, John, N. J. 
Powell, John, Pa. 


Randall, Allen, N. J. 
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Rathburn, D. J., Mass. 
Reid, A. Lloyd, N. J. 
Rishell, James, Pa. 
Robertson, H. M., Mo. 
Shaw, James, Pa. 

Slifer, George, Pa. 
Sinsabaugh, E. D., II. 
Smith, Paul P., N. J. 
Spaeth, Wm., Pa. 

Soden, Charles, Minn. 
Stollery, Robert, N. J. 
Stringer, Leslie, N. J. 
Trumbull, Lawrence, Me. 
Van de Sande, Theo., Pa. 
Vergara, E., P. I. 
Wilcox, Helen, N. fi 
Winant. Ruth, N. Y. 
Woods, James, Mich. 
Yoder, S. E., Pa. 


Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery 





The Commencement exercises for the Kansas City 
College of Osteopathy and Surgery were held on May 8 
and 9 in the Grand Avenue Temple. The Temple was 
elaborately decorated with flowers and plants and stream- 
ers of purple and gold. The graduates wore the con- 
ventional cap and gown. 

A prelude by the Temple organist opened the pro- 
gram. This was followed by the Invocation by the Rev. 
John Alexander of the First Christian Church of Inde- 
pendence, Mo. Mrs. Paul Harris, wife of one of the 
members of the graduating class sang a contralto solo as 
the next number on the program. 

Dr. John H. Styles, Jr., delivered the address of the 
evening choosing for his subject, “Osteopathy.” 

The Grand Avenue Quartette added another pleasing 
feature to the program. 

Dean J. L. Lowe presented the class to Dr. S. H. 
Kjerner, president of the faculty, who presented the diplo- 
mas to the graduates. 

Rev. Alexander spoke the Benediction. 

In spite of the discouraging rain the audience on this 
occasion was large and cordial. 

Lakeside Hospital 

Lakeside Hospital is doing even more than most of 
us hoped toward making friends of the profession. It 
has only been open since the 15th of January and has 
taken care of more than 390 cases. If it continues to pros- 
per as it has done in the past few months it will be almost 
an impossibility to obtain a bed upon demand. There is 
already talk of building an annex. A residence adjoining 
the hospital is already being used as a nurses home. The 
old saying that “the way to a persons heart is through 
their stomach” must be true for Lakeside has discharged 


a great many people who wish that they could stay longer. 
When one asks them why, the answer almost always re- 
lates to the food and service they received while in the 
hospital. 

The two new interns for the coming year are Paul 
Harris and W. M. Weaver, both of the graduating class 
of the Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery. 

A geat many major operations have been witnessed 
by the members of the senior class since the first of the 
year. We have had the pleasure of watching surgeons 
Conley, Larimore, Wallace, Livingston, and Brewer. 

S. H. Nolen and Quintos Wilson of the 1925 class 
were chosen as interns at the Wichita Osteopathic Hos- 
pital for the coming year. Dr. Wilson will have charge of 
laboratories. 

Eta Chapter of the Iota Tau Sigma located in Kansas 
City has had a very active year. Plans are being made 
for a new fraternity house. 

Jennings Dorriss Huff has been duly elected Greateye 
for the next year. Huff is well qualified, a high powered 
student, of excellent character; also a man with initiative 
and ability. Such men are hard to find so Eta is looking 
forward to a very profitable year. 

Osma Club 

The Osma Club is composed of masons and DeMolays 
found among the ranks of the students of the Kansas 
City College of Osteopathy and Surgery. The Osma Club 
has the largest membership of any of the organizations 
in the Kansas City College. Earl Mann is president of 
the organization. With Mann at the wheel the Club will 
come through the severest of storms safely. 

Albert B. Wheeler, D.O. 
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KANSAS CITY COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY AND SURGERY 
ROLL OF THE CLASS OF 1925 
NAME. HOME. RATERNITIES, SORORITIES, CLUBS. NAME. HOME. FRATERNITIES, SORORITIES, CLUBS. 
Atkins, W. S., Kansas City, Mo. ........ Osma and Atlas. Nolen, S. H., Dallas, Texas.........-. lota Tau Sigma. 
Blohm, H. C., South Bend, Ind..........-Osma and Iota Tau Sigma. Nickell, I. E., Norton, Kans........... Osma and Iota Tau Sigma. 
Cornett, Craig, Kansas City, Mo..........Atlas. Perkins, Helen, Kansas City, Mo......Kappa Psi Delta. 
Curry, Etna, Kansas City, Mo........-.--. Kappa Psi Delta. Richardson, R. A., Rosedale, Kans... .. Atlas. 
Eisenhart, W. E., Mitchell, S. Dak...... Steele, C. F., Chattanooga, Tenn...... 
Pees, TOE, BEE, BOOs600690000000000% Kappa Psi Delta. Shea, L. M., Concordia, Kans......... Iota Tau Sigma. 
Fricke, W. R., South Bend, Ind........... Osma and Iota Tau Sigma. Spencer, Jesse L., Concordia, Kans....Osma and lota Tau Sigma. 
rl Fawks, E. A., Kansas City, Kans.........Osma and Iota Tau Sigma. Sturges, E. B., Independence, Mo... .. Osma. 
Harris, Paul, Blackwell, Okla............. Osma and Atlas. Tomlison, T. V., Grenola, Kans.......Osma and Atlas. 
Jomes, Paul, Wichita, Tas... ..ccccccccces Osma and Atlas. Welch, S. E., Kansas City, Mo........ Atlas. 
eS eae Atlas. Welch, A. D., Cleburne, Texas......-. Osma and Iota Tau Sigma. 
Moore, L. A., Herington, Kans........... lota Tau Sigma. Wheeler, Albert B., Carthage, Mo.....Osma and Iota Tau Sigma. 
Moorehouse, H. C., Saulte St. Marie, Can: Wilson, QO. W., Blackwell, Okla........ Sigma Nu. 
Mount, R. H., Peace Valley, Mo.......... 4 Atlas. Weaver, W. M., Independence, Kans...Alpa Tau Sigma. 
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SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE, KIRKSVILLE OSTEOPATHIC COLLEGE 


(Bachelor of Science Degrees) 


Harriet Amundson, R. D. Brainard, J. H 
Leecing, John Wood, Hunter R. Smith, J. 
A. T. Stockebrand, Earle C 


THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS CAN BE 
REACHED 


In Chicago we have had to pay for a list of about 
3,000 names and we are trying it out, sending to these 
graduates, among other things, a July issue of the Osteo- 
path Magazine, which features osteopathy as a profession. 

Dr. Rowlingson, editor of the Western Osteopath, 

has a special article on “The Uncrowded Profession,” to- 
gether with other stories and editorials that we believe 
will appeal to these graduates. 
More students from your center means more patients 
in your office and this move affords a very happy oppor 
tunity for getting the story of osteopathy into a host of 
homes, where little or nothing of it is known 


Chandler, Dudley Hulette, Chas. W. Keohler, 3S. 
W. Orman, James W. Vay, Felix D. 
Davis, Arthur D. Becker, Louis E. 


B. White, Horace W. 
Gross, 


B. Link, R. F. Manchester, V. 
Swope, L. C. Zwahlen, Ben W. Anderson, Clarence R 
Browne. 


AS THE EDITOR OF THE CHICAGO EVENING 
POST SEES IT 

We welcome the report that President Coolidge has 
requested Secretary Mellon to launch a finish fight against 
the lawless traffic in liquor. We assume from this that 
enforcement of the eighteenth amendment is to be lifted 
out of the rut of routine duty, and to be made a matter 
of urgent and specialized effort. It is time this were 
done. The government has been challenged on this issue 
in a manner it cannot afford to ignore. It cannot be com 
placent in the face of the general and flagrant violation 
of law. 

We are glad the government has accepted the chal- 
lenge of the scofflaws. We hope it continues the fight 
until they are sorry they issued it 
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KIRKSVILLE OSTEOPATHIC COLLEGE, CLASS, JANUARY, 1925 
Top Row: L. F. Licklider, U. L. Remmert, H. A. Schuetz, A. H. Staffa, E. Salmon, U. B. Garrison, S. Wisner, I. L. Taylor, F. 5S. 


Frembes, W. D. Heck. 
Second Row: O. R. Purtzer, S. F. Klenert, W. B. Simpson, T. M. Enright, F. C. Knapp, D. A. Yates, G. E. Day, J. E. Guy, H. H. Potter. 


Third Row: H. J. Hoyer, F. B. Moon, W. J. Trainor, H. L 


McCracken, F. J. Cohen, S. J. Beckwith, P. E. Black, W. E. Rac 


€. 
Bottom Row: L. K. Matthews, A. W. Brice, W. E. Neil, L. C. Johnson, O. W. Donahue, H. C. Bailey, E. M. Sparling, R. C. Wunderlich, 


W. H. Waughman, H. J. Geis. 





Department of Public Affairs 


G. V. Webster, Carthage, N. Y., Chairman 
Bureau Chairmen 


CLINICS—Josephine L. Peirce, Lima, Ohio. 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND EDUCATION—E. Clair 
Jones, Lancaster, Pa. 

INSTITUTIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL SERVICE— 
W. A. Gravett, Dayton, Ohio. 

OSTEOPATHIC EXHIBITS—Leslie S. Keyes, Min- 
neapolis. 


ee 


BUREAU OF CLINICS 





Many of our osteopaths feel that it is impossible to 
conduct a clinic without having the group action of all 
the osteopaths in their community. The Bureau feels 
that this is the ideal type of clinic where a number of 
osteopaths exist. It has advocated the Group Clinic be- 
cause it more definitely insures co-operation of the or- 
ganizations and citizens of the community. However, 
many of the now most successful Group Clinics started 
with either the individual or a partial Group Clinic. What 
an individual can do in the clinic program is demon- 
strated in a report from Dr. Anna Elvira Northup of 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada. Dr. Northup is the 
only osteopathic physician in Moose Jaw. She carries 
a heavy practice and has family responsibilities as well. 

Dr. Northup decided to observe Normal Spine Week, 
March 15 to 21. Very dignified, educational publicity 
through the local papers preceded the week, and as a 
result the clinic was a huge success, as gleaned from the 
following clipping: 

“Possibly the busiest place in Moose Jaw on 
Saturday and the preceding two days has been the 
office of Dr. Anna E. Northup, osteopathic physician, 
where almost two hundred children have congregated 


in response to her announcement made in The Times- 
Herald Newspapers on Tuesday of a free clinic to 
be known as “Normal Spine Week.” Dr. Northup 
stated this morning to a Times-Herald representative, 
that she expected by tonight to have examined be- 
tween 175 and 200 children and had found many cases 
which required advice and treatment which she would 
give as soon as it was possible. She stated that at 
present she was outlining, to those attending the 
clinic, exercises which would be beneficial, correcting 
sitting and walking postures, and advising as to per- 
sonal hygiene and diet. Dr. Northup stated that 
her offices were crowded and she had Miss Thom- 
son, deaconess of Zion Church, assisting her with 
the children today. Dr. Northup stated that for 
the benefit of those who were unable to get appoint- 
ments for the present clinic she would continue them 
from time to time, announcement being made in due 
course.” 

Dr. Northup writes that she kept a case record of 
all the cases examined and is now treating about ten 
children at a time continuously until the defects, as 
nearly as possible, have become normalized. When this 
is done ten more from the first clinic days are given 
needed care. Dr. Northup expects to hold the Clinic 
Days periodically and to send special notices to the par- 
ents who have sent children, inviting them back for 
observation and so on. Dr. Northup has been invited 
to act on the temporary executive board of the “Child 
Welfare League of Saskatchewan,” which has as one 
of its slogans, “An Examining Clinic for Children Under 
School Age,” and gives a somewhat definite outline for 
procedure. The League’s proposals are education of 
potential parents on qualities of fitness for parenthood 
and the vital relation of these and a fit posterity; 
Organization of examining Clinic for young children, for 
discovery of conditions that need attention; Education 
of parents in child hygiene; and Legislative measures, 
where advisable, in the interest of little children. Dr. 
Northup is chairman of the committee on education of 

Continued on page 770. 








Kirksville 
Osteopathic 
College 


In September of 1921, there jour- 
neyed to Kirksville from all over 
the country one hundred and fifty- 
one young men and women to be- 
gin the metamorphosis from the 
classification of a plain citizen to 
that of a physician. It was, of 
course ,a big undertaking and all 
were keen to hasten that change 
of status as much as possible. It 
was soon found, however, that it 
could not be done overnight and 
that it would take four long years 
of earnest endeavor. That class 
buckled down to business and now, 
four years later, they are ready to 
step out into the field of osteop- 
athic service and carry forward the 
banner of Dr. Andrew T. Still. 

They came to Kirksville and to 
the Old Doctor’s school as_ they 
desired to learn Osteopathy at its 
fountain-head. While the class has 
been at Kirksville, many changes 
have taken place and the institution 
from which they graduate is a 
much larger and better equipped 
college than when they entered its 
portals as freshmen. At first, all 
school work was done in the old 
Infirmary building and the hospital 
with the exception of a small lab- 
oratory up-town which had been 
established by Dr. M. A. Lane. 
Now there are three large buildings 
devoted exclusively to school work 
and two thoroughly equipped hos- 
pitals. 

The fact that they have been wit- 
nesses to such unpredented growth 
in the osteopathic institution at 
Kirksville has brought home to this 
class the fact that Osteopathy as a 
profession is also a growing thing 
and these graduates are going out 
into the field determined not only 
to hold the banner in its present 
high place but to make advances 
and gain new territory for the 
science. 

They have confidence in their 
own ability. They know that they 
have been firmly grounded in the 
fundamental sciences and that upon 
this strong foundation has’ been 
built a professional training that is 
equaled nowhere. Equipped as they 
are and with the wonderful ther- 
apeutic power of osteopathy as a 
weapon, this Class of June, 1925, 
of the Kirksville Osteopathic Col- 
lege has a mission to perform and 
they would not fail in their duty. 
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TWENTY TO GRADUATE FROM THE SCHOOL J the most modern lines and equi -d wi » latest scie 
OF APPLIED SCIENCE nan en Oe ent ocien- | 
The School of Applied Science of K. O. C. was The courses offered are as follows: 
created to meet the requirement of the laws of some states English Composition—1 semester, 3 hours. 


for a premedical course in addition to the ost 


eopathic English Literature—1 semester, 3 hours. 


work necessary for the D. O. degree. Its requirements Public Speaking—2 semesters, 2 hours each 

for admission are the same as any other college, a four Psychology—2 semesters, 3 hours each 

year course in an accredited High School, no one being Sociology—2 semesters, 3 hours each. — 

admitted by examination. _ Students are given credit for Chemistry—2 semesters, 6 hours each 

work taken in any institution whose standards and grad- Physics—2 semesters, 5 hours each. 

uations are equal to those of this college. No degree Bacteriology—1 semester 4 hours. ; 
will be conferred upon any student regardless of his Hygiene—1 semester, 3 hours , 

credits until he has had at least one year of residential Biology—2 semesters, 4 hours each. 


work in this college. The laboratories are designed alonz Vertebrate Embryology—1 semester, 3 hours. 
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IC COMMGE, CLASS OF JANUARY, 1925. 


The members of the faculty of this school are: Presi- 
dent, George M. Laughlin, M.S., D.O.; Dean, Stanley G. 
Bandeen, M.S., D.O., Bacteriology and Hygiene; Professor 
L. P. Remenstein, M.A., Chemistry and Physics; Pro- 
fessor Ralph A. Waggoner, A.M., B.D., English and Psy- 
chology; Professor C. R. Green, M.A., Biology and Soci- 
ology; Professor G. C. Stukey, B.Sc., D.O., Vertebrate 
Embryology; Associate Professor C. B. Darby, A.B., 
Chemistry; Associate Professor Ben Anderson, A.B., B.S., 
Chemistry. 

Not only is the School of Applied Science of value 
to students who have had only high school work, but 
it is equally useful to those who have had a year or 
more, or have even received a degree from some college 


Top Row: Left to right, Hubert A. 
Achen, E. E. Bean, W. J. Bixler, C. E. 
Echternacht, E. N. Early, Richard 
Hahne, H. B. Hiscoe, T. R. Krohn, V. 
A. Kelley, A. T. Mendicino, O. L. Mill- 
er, George P. O’Leary, C. B. Pinkerton, 
L. B. Schefneker, B. A. Schreck, G. E. 
Welch, H. A. Welch. 

Second Row: A. E. Adams, Ethel 
Becker, J. Grant Braund, E. J. Donahue, 
L. A. Edwards, L. B. Hurt, R. W. Hart- 
man, E. M. Krieg, M. G. Ladd, D. W. 
Moore, Luella B. Miller, J. Lynne 
O'Neill, E. S. Peebles, C. R. Starks, 
Marietta Sparks, M. D. Warner, W. P. 
Wilcox. 

Third Row: M.H. Allen, R. A. Biggs, 
R. B. Baize, J. H. Denby, E. B. Farth- 
ing, Ruby Huling, A. D. Harris, Grace 
Morrow, Patrick H. O’Hara, O. R. 
Purtzer, P. K. Rockwell, S. F. Sparks, 
Alma C. Webb, Wendel S. Warner. 

Fourth Row: J. L. Allen, H. F. Bow- 
er, W. H. Cox, Sara R. Day, Ina N. 
Francis, N. M. Hotchkiss, E. E. Hart- 
well, J. W. Morrow, W. F. O’Connell, 
H. B. Parker, T. M. Rowlett, Faith 
Sweet, C. H. Vaughan, Worth M. Wal- 
rod. 

Fifth Row: W. C. Anderson, James 
C. Bolin, Minnie C. Cox, George R. 
Caldwell, R. V. Fitch, J. R. Harris, P. 
R. Heyer, A. A. Markovich, Veda Offen- 
hauer, A. H. Parham, [eugene O. Shel- 
ton, A. J. Smith, Frank A. Tyler, H. M. 
Williams. 

Sixth Row: Harold G. Arthur, H. R. 
Bodenheimer, Martha M. Cox, M. S. 
Coger, Robert E. Foote, Martha A. Gif- 
ford, J. H. Lawton, W. A. Jeter, Ralph 
Ice, R. Milligan, Wilbur Metz, J. N. 
Niswander, N. R. Quest, D. D. Richard- 
son, E. W. Smith, A. D. Templeman, 
Clarence R. Woolsey. 

Seventh Row: G. B. Atkinson, Paul 
O. Botkin, G. W. Cartwright, A. A. Car- 
ter, W. R. Fishleigh, Mary A. Guthrie, 
O. C. Hudson, H. S. Jeffers, R. C. Lind- 
blom, W. Herbert Locke, L. E. Me- 
Curdy, Edna D. Neefus, H. W. Quartel, 
Beauford Richardson, C. K. Smith, H. 
A. Tallman, S. C. Whiton. 

Eighth Row: Evelyn Alvord, C. L. 
Ballinger, Ralph K. Coleman, Earl E. 
Congdon, G. C. Grey, M. D. Gallupe, 
V. C. Johnson, T. R. Joslin, R. A. Leo- 
pold, O. R. LaPere, Elsie M. McDermid, 
Harold B. Nichols, A. J. Raesler, Denzil 
Reid, H. C. Seiple, F. C. Tabler, Harold 
L. Will. 

Bottom Row: Paul B. Bauer, C. A. 
Bisson, Graydon Carlstrom, B. H. 
Comstock, Hugh M. Grimes, Donald 
R. Gettinger, C. C. Jackson, Eunice Johnson, J. H. LePere, 
V. A. Leopold, P. A. McGuerty, Mary Ann Memillian, C. 
W. Roy; W. J. Rouse, C. G. Symmonds, R L. Taylor, E. 
W. Zackary. 

The pictures of R. B. Hout, Ruth R. Purtzer, L. B. 
Ringwalt, and Omega Miller do not appear in the group. 


but need a few scientific courses in order to obtain the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 

The best proof of the value of the school to the 
student is the number enrolled. Three years ago there 
were four graduates; this year twenty students will re- 
ceive the degree of Bachelor of Science and there are 
forty students enrolled in the school. 
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the League and her duties will be to collect information 
and compile it in leaflet form, for distribution to parents 
and potential parents with a view to raising the standard 
of parenthood in the province. Dr. Northup has a 
splendid vision for the future of the clinic work in her 
city, since she plans to hold clinics in various special 
lines including, one day for children, one day for hay 
fever, one day for special foot conditions, one day for 
gynecological cases, etc., until all classes have had an 
opportunity for osteopathic examination. 

We expect more of these very interesting reports in 
the future from Moose Jaw. 

JoserHINE L. Peirce, D.O., Chairman. 


THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


The Bureau oi Public Education is anxious to co- 
operate with the other bureaus to the end that we may 
accumulate data to be distributed at once when any in- 
formation is asked for. Many inquiries have come to 
this bureau for material for public health talks, and edu- 
cational matter interesting to the lay people. This advice 
is freely given as far as we have the material to distribute. 
If the profession as a whole would send us clippings of 
good talks from their newspapers that could be used to 
inspire others in some other part of the country. Such 
things as reports of talks by members of our profession 
before civic clubs, in fact, public gatherings of any sort, 
could be transformed into pamphlets at our central office 
and distributed by the bureau heads where they would 
do the most good, 

Another suggestion that this bureau makes is that 
the state presidents appoint some one in each state as 
a member of this bureau for the purpose of cooperating 
in an effort to put on a nation-wide campaign to place 
some of our scientific books in the public libraries. This 
is a matter that will come up before the Trustees of the 
A. A., and no doubt this bureau will have at least a 
part of the task assigned to it. I believe this is one of 
the most scientific methods of publicity that could be 
used. 

Dr. Ray G. Hulburt of the central office offers the 
suggestion that a file of literature dealing with osteopathy 
from a scientific and technical standpoint, and also from 
the standpoint of instructing the public about osteopathic 
truth, should be distributed to the various educational 
institutions for the purpose of stimulating our student 
campaign. 

If any instance where osteopathy has been misrep- 
resented through the press by some writer who is in- 
imical to osteopathy, you would do well to write Dr. 
Hulburt, as he has a wealth of material at hand to help 
you in making a reply, or will write the reply from the 
central office. 

Dr. George V. Webster, chairman of the Department 
of Public Affairs, writes that he is very much interested 
in the suggestions for public gatherings which could be 
featured in the local newspaper articles. This has beer 
thoroughly tested for the last two years by the Ladies’ 
Osteopathic Auxiliary of Lancaster, Pa.. Not only do 
they get large space through the auxiliary for the local 
clinic, but they have two clubs which meet every two 
weeks, known as the Auxiliary Card club, and the Pris- 
cilla club, a musical and entertaining club. At each of 
their meetings they have a questionnaire on osteopathy, 
one of the local physicians is invited to answer questions 
on osteopathy. This kind of publicity is of most edu- 
cational value. I believe if more lay organizations could 
become organized and affiliated with the A. O. A. that 
we would have a greater source of educational publicity 
for osteopathy and of a higher type than by any other 
one means at our command. 

Another great opportunity which lies before us is to 
have a list of men and women who are capable of pre- 
senting osteopathy in a dignified and scientific manner 
before the lay organizations. bs 

One of the most important educational opportunitics 
during the year was secured by Dr. D. L. Clark of Den- 
ver, former chairman of the Bureau of Education, when 
he arranged to have Dr. A. D. Becker of Kirksville speak 
before the Vocational Congress at Bozeman, Montana. 
The report reads that Becker came, saw, and conquered. 
He also appeared before the Glendive and Helena high 
schools, the Billings Polytech and high school, the Inter- 
Mountain Union College at Helena, and the two Kiwanis 
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clubs. All these besides the conference at Bozeman at 
which nearly 1,200 boys were present. Dr. Becker talked 
to nearly 2,500 students on the trip. Reports like these 
are what we need, and it we had more of them for our 
files, we could compile a great mass of information for 
the benefit of those who contemplate an educational cam- 
paign. 

There is a great deal of publicity of this kind going 
to waste, and your chairman therefore asks that all infor- 
mation be conserved and sent in to the bureau for future 
use, 


E. Ciair Jones, D.O. 


INDUSTRIAL AND INSTITUTIONAL SERVICE 

Just last week a medical examiner for a large indus- 
trial institution sent an employee to us for the reduction 
of what we osteopaths first termed a “slipped innominate,” 
the technical name of which is a sacroiliac lesion, and but 
recently designated ‘“Goldthwait’s Disease” by the allo- 
pathic school of medicine. It is no longer unusual for 
such cases to be referred to an osteopath, nor is the ques- 
tion of diagnosis any more a mooted one. The condition 
is recognized now almost invariably and an osteopath is 
conceded to be the logical person to correct the condi- 
tion. Frequently, however, an attempt has first been made 
by a medical doctor either to correct or render palliative 
relief usually by strapping. 

So far, so good, but there is an objectionable point in 
that an osteopath is finally designated to do this work for 
the same reason that a dentist would be selected as the 
proper person to treat the teeth. This designation as high 
grade specialists is detrimental to expansion and to the 
recognition we seek to establish as all round competent 
physicians. It is to this end that this Bureau applies 
itself in this particular field. It is attempting to educate 
industrial and institutional executives to the big idea that 
deviation in bodily structure is the most important single 
factor in determining the physical competency of an em- 
ployee; that a man’s physical build is an index to his 
capacity in certain fields of labor; that a correct inter- 
pretation will enable the placing of him as an employee 
to the best possible advantage; that minor physical dis- 
turbances, if early recognized, are easily corrected, but, if 
neglected, superinduce secondary physical conditions 
which eventually handicap an employee in efficiency and 
the employer in a disturbed routine; that under the pres- 
ent method of making examinations in vogue with medical 
men undue stress is laid upon a physical examination 
which comprises everything but the important structural 
lesion. In other words, an examiner from the osteopathic 
school of medicine is qualified in every way to conduct 
the ordinary routine physical examination, to apply neces- 
sary remedial first aid of whatsoever nature, and in addi- 
tion combines the peculiar ability to determine and correct 
structural lesions. 

We are not attempting to find a job for anyone. We 
are attempting to create a demand for osteopathic physi- 
cians aS examiners, it being up to the individual practi- 
tioner to force his own candidacy for such a position. 
This Bureau has been requested frequently for some con- 
crete example of an osteopath who has proved his worth 
and ability in this particular field. With the possible 
exception of one or two we have no such record. We 
wish we-did have and if there are men in the profession 
serving in such a capacity we would like very much to 
get in touch with them. We will take up this subject 
with any industrial concern, anywhere, write them, and 
mail them the pamphlet we have prepared, setting forth 
these facts. To the practitioner sending in the name of 
the industrial institution we will send a copy of the cor- 
respondence. Then it is up to the individual. He may 
then follow it up as seems best. We do, however, wish 
to emphasize just one thought. We attempt to do all 
that we do in a perfectly ethical manner, in a way which 
will reflect credit upon the individual practitioner and upon 
the profession. We ask the same in return. Big business 
is determined and aggressive, but usually ethicol. 

W. A. Gravett, D.O. 


“INDUSTRIAL HEALTH, LARGEST FIELD FOR 
OSTEOPATHY” 

Dr. E. O. Millay, of Montreal, Canada, a member of 
the class of 1904, has been an unusual inspiration to the 
student body during the past week. He spoke at the 
general assembly on Wednesday morning and to the 
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juniors and seniors at the clinic on Friday afternoon. 
Advice from a man of 20 years experience is indeed 
always well received by the student body. Dr. Millay has 
been doing pioneer work in “Industrial Health,” one of 
the biggest opportunities open today for the osteopathic 
profession. 

His eulogy to his old class in college with which he 
opened his speech to the general assembly was as fol- 
lows: “I suppose I should begin by telling you how 
glad I am to be here, standing before such a good looking 
audience, looking into your bright and smiling faces, and 
all that sort of thing, but to tell the truth I am not glad 
I am here because I would much prefer to sit down there 
and listen to some more of this wonderful music; and 
as to your being good looking—you are a fine looking 
class but you don’t look any better to me than the 
class of 1904.” 

In speaking of Industrial Health Dr. Millay spoke as 
follows: 

“The field that I think is ideal for the osteopathic 
physician is industrial health. By this I mean the health 
of the employees of big industrial concerns. The few 
of our men who have taken it up have been very success- 
ful. I have been trying to put the idea across in Montreal 
and have been fairly successful, I suppose. It means 
simply, checking them up at regular intervals, keeping 
their individual records easily accessible at all times. 

“So many people think industrial health means simply 
giving treatments as a preventive measure. For example, 
the firm decides to hire a man for a certain work. This 
man reports at our office for a thorough physical ex- 
amination which must be made before the company will 
take him on. The company has this measurement of 
the man before he is employed. This report is com- 
pared with an examination 6 months later. This second 
examination is made just as if we had never seen him 
before. The report includes everything, “teeth, tonsils, 
and toe-nails,” as one man expressed it. If this man 
happens to get sick it is worth a lot to the concern who 
has employed him and to the doctor to know just what 
his condition was previous to the illness. We are bet- 
ter prepared than the old school for this type of service 
and the bigger concerns in the east are recognizing that 
fact more and more. The system is almost unlimited in 
its scope. To give another example which came up 
lately, the heads of the concern called on us in regard 
to a certain man saying that they wanted to send him on 
a rather important business trip of 5 or 6 months to 
South America and they wanted to know if we thought 
he was susceptible to the tropic diseases. Suppose they 
had two men up for this trip, we could tell them in a 
few minutes which of the two would be the best physical 
risk to send to a country where disease is common. This 
information means dollars and cents to that concern and 
for that reason they are going to look into it. 

Again when the production of a certain department 
goes down and they deem it necessary to call the head 
of this department up on the carpet, they do not fire 
him before looking upon his physical record and having 
another examination made to ascertain if it is because of 
some illness that his efficiency is lowered. If his physical 
condition checks up all right then he is called upon by 
the Social Service man and asked if there is something 
in his social or domestic life that is worrying him. When 
all these findings are negative he is then called on the 
carpet to be handed the yellow envelope. Many men are 
saved their positions by this system and the firm is saved 
the expense of hiring and firing. 

As I have said before the osteopathic physician is 
peculiarly well fitted for this work and I believe it 1s 
the greatest opportunity we have to advance the stand- 
ing of our profession. 

—The Stilletto. 


BUREAU OF OSTEOPATHIC EXHIBITS 

A model booth illustrating the possibilities of present- 
ing the message of osteopathy to the public, at fairs and 
expositions, will be in evidence among the exhibits at 
the Toronto Convention. 

It will contain a picture or bust of the “Old Doctor”; 
a digest of what osteopathy has accomplished since the 
first class was graduated; pictures of our colleges, hos- 
pitals and institutions; our osteopathic text books; book- 
lets on what osteopathy offers as a profession; osteopathy 
in the industries; copies of the Osteopathic Magazine 
and other literature on subjects appropriate as occasion 
demands. zs 
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A spine and possibly charts, will also be on display 
to show how public curiosity may be aroused to visit the 
booth, and thus furnish an opportunity for the attendant 
to answer questions and give out literature. The story 
of our hospitals, clinics, research work and other activi- 
ties will be dwelt upon as occasion permits, and appro- 
priate literature later provided. 

This bureau has been hardly started, but the pos- 
sibilities are great, once the profession can realize the 
opportunities we have to reach people this way. The 
model is put on for the expressed purpose of showing 
the visiting doctors what can be done, in their local 
communities. 


L. S. Keyes, D.O 


Legal and Legislative 


DELAWARE LEGISLATION 
Dr. Arthur Patterson reports, “We changed our 
osteopathic law in Delaware this year bringing it up to 
a four year standard.” 


CHIROPRACTIC IN MICHIGAN 

The chiropractors, at the 1925 session, again lost in 
the contest they -have been waging since 1909 for the 
enactment of a law to give them a board of their own to 
pass on the qualifications and register the healers of thei: 
school. In previous sessions the medical schools opposed 
to chiropractors blocked the bill. At this year’s session 
each of the two organizations of chiropractors had bills 
introduced looking to a separate board, but they were 
unable to agree as to details. One of these, the Mich:- 
gan Registered Chiropractors’ Association, have their 
members registered as drugless practioners by the State 
board of registration in medicine, composed of regulars, 
homeopathists, eclectics and physiomedicals. The other 
is the Michigan Chiropractors’ Association, which is a 
branch of the National organization. It objects to being 
legally defined as drugless practitioners. Whether to be 
defined drugless practitioners or chiropractors is the 
question on which they split at the present session and 
which prevented any chiropractic legislation. 


NEW INDIANA LAW HELPFUL 

Dr. E. B. Porter of Noblesville, Ind., secretary of the 
Indiana Osteopathic Association, feels that the new law 
recently passed in that State and known as House Bill 
No. 202 has been helpful in one instance. An osteopathic 
physician and surgeon was endeavoring to collect an over- 
due fee for surgical work. The patient’s attorney was of 
the opinion that the osteopathic physician had no right to 
practice surgery. Upon inquiring of the State Board of 
Examiners he learned that the physician in question had 
complied with the requirements of the new law and was 
within his rights in the case in question. 


PENNSYLVANIA REQUIREMENTS 

In discussing osteopathic curricula recently the state 
ment was made, “Of course the great stumbling block is 
the fact that a few of the states require an examination 
in materia medica, notably Pennsylvania.” I wrote to 
the Pennsylvania board and received a reply and a copy 
of their law, and find that they require an examination in 
antiseptics, germicides, antidotes, and the practice of 
minor surgery. For osteopathic major surgeons, who are 
required to have in addition to their four years high school 
preliminary education, one year in college and two in- 
ternship after the four years of osteopathic training, 
there is an examination in anesthetics, antiseptics, nar- 
cotics, and germicides. There is no other materia medica 
examination required, and information in these courses 
can of course, readily and properly be received incident 
to the classes in surgery, toxicology, and chemistry, and 


would require no course in materia medica whatever 
Asa Witiarp, D.O 


SOCIETY WINS SUIT 
The suit filed against the Indianapolis, Ind., Medical 
Society by the owners of the Clark-Blakeslee Hospital, 
said to be an osteopathic institution, has been decided in 
favor of the society. 
The Journal A. M. A., January 31, p. 375, and February 
28, p. 682. 
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LEGISLATIVE YEAR IN OHIO 

The 1925 legislative program has resulted unfavor- 
ably so far as obtaining any immediate change in the law. 
Several conditions contributed to this result. 

In spite of these handicaps we succeeded in forcing 
the measure out of committee by a personal, individual 
solicitation among its members, securing the approval in 
writing of five of the seven. This came so late in the 
session, however, that it was impossible to get a senate 
vote. But, our poll of the senate leads us to believe 
there would have been as large a majority of that body 
in our favor as we had in the committee. 

Although we have suffered a temporary delay in se 
curing advance privileges, those in close contact with the 
situation believe that the educational value of the present 
campaign has been of decided benefit. The members 
of the legislature have learned much of the high standing 
of osteopathy in the community and in the nation, and 
since about two-thirds of the members will return at 
the next session, there will be many friends at the be- 
ginning, which we did not have this time. 

In the beginning of this session osteopathy occupied 
about the same rank in the legislature as chiropractic 
in the minds of most of the legislators. So our work 
will reap its reward later. If we could have agreed to 
require two years of preliminary college training of our 
applicants, the amendment could have been put through. 
But we felt that the action of the State Society upon 
that question was necessary first. — 

The chiropractic situation remains as it was previous 
to the session. Every bill presented (three in number) 
was stifled in committee, and two resolutions in its favor 
before the senate were defeated. One, to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the chiropractic situation in Ohio, 
came up the last week of the session and was defeated 
by one vote. Dr. LeFever, M.D., had moved to refer 
this resolution to the Public Health committee, of which 
he is chairman. His motion was defeated also by one 
vote, for it was known he would smother it in his com- 
mittee. ; ; 

M. L. Huterr, Legislative Director. 
C. L. CorKWELt, Attorney. 


ASSEMBLY BARS CHIROPRACTORS 

At midnight, March 25, the New York assembly moved 
to consider three bills pertaining to chiropractors. The 
Dunmore bill, which its sponsor says “will put the chiro- 
practors out of business,” was passed. The assembly then 
voted to put aside the Edmond bill, which would permit 
chiropractors to practice, then killed the Jenks bill, which 
would have compelled chiropractors to pass an examina- 
tion before being licensed. 


—Federation Bulletin, April, 1925. 





STATE MEDICAL BILL 

The senate of Missouri refused to amend the medical 
bill which came before the legislature so as to exclude 
Christian Science practitioners from provisions of the act. 
The measure, which has been engrossed, provides that an 
applicant for medical examinations must have a high 
school education and be a graduate of a reputable medical 
college. The penalty for violation of the law is imprison- 
ment up to two years, and a fine up to $500. 

—Federation Bulletin, April, 1925. 





BILL TO TAX HOSPITALS 
A bill was introduced in the recent legislature of 
North Dakota providing that hospitals which refused to 
permit any physician, surgeon, “doctor or chiropractor,” 
holding a license to practice in the state, to enter or prac- 
tice in said hospital, shall be subject to taxation the same 
as any other private institution. This bill failed to pass 


by a small margin. 
—Federation Bulletin, April, 1925. 


A WASHINGTON MEASURE 
“In Washington, a measure has been introduced to 
put in the hands of five medics from the school of medi- 
cine at the University, the preliminary examination of all 
practitioners. This bill was originated a couple of years 
ago and introduced by a medical man, but did not get 
very far. Dr. Atzen called attention to it before it made 


its appearance.” 
Asa Wrtrarp, D.O. 
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INTERESTING HOSPITAL RULING IN IDAHO 

That the rule in the minimum standardization plan 
adopted by the former board of county commissioners 
which would have the effect of preventing osteopaths, 
chiropractors, and other so-called irregulars, if any, who 
hold license to practice in this state is illegal because 
the Twin Falls county general hospital is a public in- 
stitution, is the opinion handed down today by Prosecutor 
J. W. Taylor. The request of the present county board 
for an opinion was the reason for this action. Counsel 
had been retained by William Lambing, a taxpayer, to 
test out the question, in the event that the board should 
try to put it into effect and suit has been filed. 

WHO ARE EXCLUDED 

In the course of his decision, Mr. Taylor says: 

“This rule deals with the persons who shall, under 
the standardization plan be allowed to practice in said 
hospital, and, omitting some of the details, limits the 
persons who shall have the privilege of practicing in 
said hospital to physicians who are (a) graduates of 
medicine in good standing and legally licensed to prac- 
tice in their respective states or provinces; (b) com- 
petent in their respective fields; and (c) worthy in char- 
acter and the matters of professional ethics; that in 
this latter connection the division of fees under any guise 
whatever be prohibited. 

“The particular question is whether or not the said 
rule is in compliance with law, in view of the fact that it 
excludes from practice in a public hospital certain schools 
of healing, in fact all schools other than that particular 
school commonly known as M. D.’s; in other words, is 
it lawful to exclude from practice in the hospitals those 
professions known as chiropractics and osteopaths, and 
others who are sometimes, particularly by the M. D.’s, 
described as ‘Irregulars’? 

“The justice of the rule in question on the basis that 
it is authorized under the police power must answer these 
questions. Inasmuch as the ‘irregulars’ are licensed to 
practice their professions anywhere in the state, it would 
appear that there can hardly be any particular danger 
resulting from their practice in a public hospital. If 
such were the case the statutes authorizing them to prac- 
tice would certainly appear to be at fault. If their activi- 
ty is pernicious if carried on in a hospital, it would be 
just as injurious if conducted elsewhere; and if it is 
not harmful anywhere else in the state there would 
hardly be any reason to consider it harmful in some par- 
ticular place in the state, such as a public hospital.” 

MIGHT EXTEND RULE 

Referring to the possible extension of authority under 
a board so inclined, should the rule be upheld, the prose- 
cutor says: 

“And further, would they not have the same right 
to exclude in this county not only the ‘irregulars’ but 
also the M. D.’s except those whom the commissioners 
consider better qualified than the rest? In other words, 
this rule, if sustained, would enable the county commis- 
sioners to force people of the county as a condition pre- 
cedent to the use of the hospital, to patronize that par- 
ticular branch of the healing art, which appeals to the 
commissioners. It would, in the effect, enable the com- 
missioners to force upon the public an obligation to ob- 
serve the personal choice and preference of the commis- 
sioners. On the above ground it is my opinion that 
the proposed rule is not sustained by law.” 

—Twin Fails Times. 


REASON WHY AN OSTEOPATHIC NURSE’S LAW 
SHOULD BE ENACTED: 

A bill for a separate examining body for osteopathic- 
ally trained nurses, was passed by the Pennsylvania 
legislature, but vetoed by the governor. During the cam- 
paign for its passage, the following statement was issued. 

1. There is the same fundamental difference between 
so-called medical nursing and nursing for an osteopathic 
physician as obtains between medical practice and osteo- 
pathic practice. 

The state has seen fit, and properly so, to enact 
a law providing for the separate examination of osteo- 
pathic physicians; it is quite as important to provide for 
the examination and licensing of osteopathically trained 
nurses to the end that the sick and maimed may receiy2 
the greatest and best osteopathic service possible. 
. On account of osteopathically trained nurses not 
being able to “Register” after graduation, it is practi- 
cally impossible to attract student nurses to osteopathic 
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hospitals as they know they will have no legal status 
after graduation. The fate of our hospitals depends large- 
ly upon the proposition of securing legal status for osteo- 
pathically trained nurses much of the nature as is the 
law giving a legal status to medically trained nurses. 

4. The Attorney General’s Department holds that 
the nurses training act cannot be amended with ostev- 
pathic representation on the Board of Examiners without 
amending the “Code” itself and that is an impossible 
proposition. It would likewise be inconsistent and farci- 
cal for medical nurses to examine osteopathic applicants. 

5. The bill presented for enactment into law regu- 
lating the licensing of osteopathically trained nurses re- 
quires as long and thorough a course of instruction and 
experience as is required in the best medical hospitals 
in the state and somewhat in excess of what is required 
by law for the registration of medically trained nurses. 

6. The bill is reasonable, it is fair; it is very im- 
portant that it be enacted into law, and, finally, it in- 
terferes with no one nor anything that is right and proper. 

M. VastiNneE, D.O. 


SUPREME COURT HOLDS THAT CHIROPRACTIC 
IS THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 


In the first chiropractic case that reached the supreme 
court in this state, a decision was handed down February 
24, in the case of the appeal of E. E. Morrison, a chiro- 
practor found guilty in Raleigh County, West Virginia 
court of practicing medicine without a license and fined. 
The supreme court affirmed the lower court’s judgment 
and held that chiropractors must pass a state medical ex- 
amination before they can treat patients, and that under 
the laws of West Virginia the chiropractic method of treat- 
ment for human ailments is practicing medicine and 


surgery. 
—Federation Bulletin, April, 1925. 


The National Industrial Conference Board recently 
issued a report containing recommendations of interest 
to osteopathic physicians. Quotations from the news- 


paper report follow: 

Uniform medical requirements in workmen’s compensation laws 
of the states are urged. 

At least one member of each state compensation board should be a 
physician, who should also be the medical director of the board; the 
first suggestion made. Each board should have a consulting staff of spe- 
cialists to advise it on medical problems, it is further recommended, and 
examining physicians should be appointed by the state board on recom- 
mendations of the consulting staff on the basis of their professional 
qualifications. Only licensed graduates of recognized medtcal schools 
should be permitted to treat compensation cases, and medical fees should 
conform to the average charges for like work in the community. 

ADDITIONAL RECOM MENDATIONS 

Further recommendations are as follows: ‘‘Medical treatment’’ 
should include all necessary medical, surgical and hospital care and at- 
tendance, and also such supplies and appliances as may be necessary. 
Examination of an injured worker should be made immediately follow- 
ing the injury and later examinations should be at the expense of the 
party requesting the same. The choice of physician should be made by 
the employer or by the employee from a list of local physicians com- 
piled by the employer. Copies of the findings of examining physicians 
should be furnished to all interested parties, and reports and testi- 
mony of other physicians should not be allowed before the board till 
medical representatives of the other party have knowledge of the in- 
formation to be given. 


HAYMAN’S HOSPITAL TEST CASE 
The developments in the Galveston hospital test 
case are recorded by thc Galveston News as follows: 

The case of Ben E. Hayman against the city of Galveston and the 
John Sealy Hospital board, wherein the plaintiff, an osteopathic 
physician and surgeon, sought to get access to John Sealy Hospital for 
osteopathic physicians and surgeons and their patients, was dismissed 
by Federal District Judge J. C. Hutcheson, Jr., in the United States 
district court following a long legal battle in which the attorney general 
of Texas figured. 

Plaintiff’s petition cited the entire board of city comeietoneys. ~~ 
the John Sealy Hospital board, composed of Dr. Edward Randall, 
Williamson, J. E. Pearce, John Sealy and Dr. M. L. Graves, sy s 
clared that he, the plaintiff had been damaged in the sum of $3,500 by 
reason of being excluded from the hospital. 

Attorney General Keeling of Texas held that the case was not one 
involving the constitution of the United States, as alleged in plaintiff's 
original petition, but was a state and local matter. 

udge Hutcheson’s order dismissing the case was notable for its 
brevity, containing about thirty words. 

Dr. Hayman stated that the case would be appealed, adding that 
it was filed with the expectation that it would be taken to the United 
States supreme court, regardless of whether the lower court’s decision 
favored the plaintiff or the defendant. The State Osteopathic Associa- 
tion likewise anticipated that final disposition of the case would rest 
with the highest tribunal, he said, explaining that the state association 
is closely interested in the outcome. Although not formally joining 
with him as plaintiff, Dr. Hayman said that he is associated in the 
case with Dr. E. E. Larkins of Galveston. 

“We are glad in a way,” Dr. Hayman went on, “that the judge 
made this disposition of the case, since the legal question involved will 
be put to the higher courts in a clearcut forceful manner.’ 
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OSTEOPATHIC TECHNIQUE as taught by the Staff of the Chicago 
College of Osteopathy. From notes compiled by Wilbur J. Downing. 
Paper. Pp. 91. Price $5.00. Published by the author at 1508 E. 55th 
St., Chic ago. 


This is in effect a manual of the course in osteopathic 
coe, as given at the Chicago College. The leaves are 
2x11 inches, perforated for use in a notebook cover. 
The material is carefully condensed, and it is closely 
printed, though in type easy to read 

The book is divided ~ five sections: Applied 
Anatomy and Physiology; Pathology of Osteopathic 
Lesions; Diagnosis of Osteopathic Lesions; Soft Tissue 
Adjustment; Interosseous Adjustment. The last named 
section is grouped according to regions, as sacroiliac, 
coccyx, lumbar, dorsal, rib, cervical, occiput-atlas, and 
appendicular. 

I do not recall anything in the osteopathic literature, 
as extensive as this, which condenses and compresses so 
much information into such compact form. A few perti- 
nent references are given from various leading writers of 
osteopathic texts, but as a whole the work is arranged in 
outline form, with a few tables and a few telling pen 
sketches. 

Under pathology of osteopathic lesions, for instance, 
each different type of lesion is taken up and considered 
under the heads of Synonyms, Definitions, Etiology, Path- 
olgy, Symptoms and, sometimes, Prognosis. Not only 
are vertebral lesions of all regions and all kinds covered, 
but also innominate, rib, acromio-clavicular, sterno-clavi- 
cular, radio-ulnar, tibio-fibular, knee cartilage, and mandib- 
ular lesions. 

The nomenclature is modern, as a rule at least. For 
instance there is a section on methods of correction of an 
“up anterior innominate rotation,” described parenthetic- 
ally as “O. T. Plain posterior innominate lesion.” The 
term flexion is used to denote the increase of normal ex- 
isting curve in any given area of the spine, and extension 
the decrease of such normal curve. It seems to me that 
the term atlanto-epistropheus, used in this book, is not 
as desirable as atlanto-axial, nor dens as good as odon- 
toid process, though these expressions do appear in stand- 
ard osteopathic literature. It seems to me that the dis- 
tinction between osseous and interosseous lesions is not 
clear—if there is a difference. There are a few typograph- 
ical errors, but probably not more than are usually found 
in such a work. R. G. H. 

Nature's Sirent Catt. By Wilborn J. Deason, B.S., M.D., D.O. 
Author of “Physiology, General and Osteopathic” and “Divisions of the 
Head and Neck.” Cloth. Price $4.00. Pp. 300 with over 100 illustra- 
tions. Waukegan, Ill. Bunting Publications Corporation, 1925. 

A new book, his seventh, by a well-known writer. If 
you have listened to this author by the fireside, or in the 
club rooms; if you have heard him talk at dinners and 
banquets: if you have noted his wealth of unusual pictures 
or followed through some of his movie films the many 
wilds he has visited; if you have tasted those delicious 
deer or moose steaks, you will readily understand why 
this new book from the pen of a professional man, a 
sportsman and a humanitarian has already aroused no 
little interest in the reading world. 

J. Deason, known to most of us as a research 
worker and an osteopathic specialist, is a hunter and a 
sportsman as his big game trophies will show; but his 
love and appreciation of nature and “nature’s darlings” 
(as John Muir used to call the wild animals) makes him 
more a hunter with a camera than with a gun; a student 
of nature, a man who understands her language. 

In every column of this 300 page book you will find 
the thrill of rare experience and the touch and tang of 
nature, not only an interesting panorama but coming so 
close to you and into you that you turn the pages feeling 
you have really been in the great out-of-doors. 

The majority of us are foolish enough to think we 
cannot spend a month or more in the winter time—and 
at least that much during the summer, learning to play 
and getting in love with nature as she reveals herself in 
the great north or west. Too many of us are so badly 
trained in the way of play and relaxation or outside work 
that it is hard for anyone to keep us away from our four 
walls and the ceiling. Let Dr. Deason take you with him 
by way of these fascinating pictures and stories and see 
if you do not come out with some new ideas of life that 
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will rest and recreate and, furthermore, with a determina- 
tion to go and do likewise. 

The mechanics of the book itself is a work of art as 
you may well understand when you know that it is being 
published and sold by none else than our friend and 
ncighbor, Henry Stanhope Bunting, Bunting Corporation, 
Waukegan, Illinois. Autoinobile Touring, Camping, Na- 
ture Study, Camera Hunting, Canoe Cruising, Hunting, 
Fishing, Pack-sack Cruising, Pack-train Cruising, Camp- 
fire stories, Health in Recreation, Experiences on the 
Trap Line. These are a few of the sports with a wealth 
of illustration that holds you to the end of the story. 

c. J. G. 
Ductiess GLANDS AND OtHer Gianps. By Fred A. Wynne, B. A., 
M. D., D. P.H. Medical Officer of Health, Sheffield. Cloth. Price 
$1.50. Pp. 150. New York; Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. 

This is a small but comprehensive study of the in- 
ternal secreting glands and gives a complete picture of 
the character, function, and relations of the endocrine 
glands to each other and to other glands. 

Though it is primarily written for the general public 
it conveys to the profession a satisfactory picture of the 
ductless and other glands. 

The connection that exists between these organs, the 
blood, lymph, and the nervous system is simplified. Of 
extreme importance is the anatomy of such as the thyroid 
and suprarenals. He states that no less than three good 
sized arteries supply each of these glards, and that the 
suprarenals are an integral part of the nervous system, 
“microscopically, too, the cells composing this part of 
the organ bear a strong resemblance to the cells of the 
central nervous system and the ganglia.” 

The many functions ascribed to the internal secreting 
glands and differentation of the various symptoms are 
made very clear. 


It is interesting to note the disturbance due to the 
failure or presence of infantile glands which should recede 
or atrophy at a certain period of our development. 

He refers to the appendix as a vestigial structure 
“once an essential part of the intestine as in the horse 
now only a shrivelled remnant in the human being is 
but a lodging for septic germs capable of producing danger- 
ous and often fatal inflammation.” 

He explains that at the age of puberty other blood- 
forming organs must take over the duties of the thymus, 
this necessarily upsets the nervous balance and increases 
the activities of the other glands. This is a very lucid 
explanation of some of the troubles attending the adoles- 
cent period. 

As regards Organo-Therapy he says, “But of course 
the treatment was not a “cure.” It was a rational method 
of supplying to the organism something that was missing.” 

I earnestly recommend a careful study of this book. 
In my opinion it is even more valuable to the profession 
than to the laity for whom it was written. 

MORRIS M, BRILL, P.O. 

Sex AND Sree HeattH. A Manual for the Study of Social 
Hygiene. By T. W. Galloway, Ph.D., Litt. D., author of “The Sex 
pactor in Human Life,” “Biology of Sex,” “‘The Father and His 

’ Cloth. Price $2.50. Pp. 360. New York: The American Social 
lens Association, 1924. 

This book is intended as a handbook and general 
guide to the study of the subjects of reproduction, sex, 
marriage, family life, and the training of children. It is 
not meant to be a full or technical treatment of any part 
of the subject. 

The author goes on the theory that sex is fundamental 
and that therefore character education in respect of sex, 
as in everything else, must begin in the very earliest 
years and must be a vital part of the child’s general 
training; that the home, the school, the church and every 
other part of the community must take its appropriate 
part in this work, and that their parts are not separate, 
but must be co-operative. He believes further that even 
the leaders in these various agencies are not now generally 
prepared to use the facts of sex and reproduction with 
the fullest advantage to positive character education. 

He therefore submits this manual for the studious 
use of nurses, Sunday-school teachers, public officials, 
leaders of play and recreation, club women and other 
social workers. It outlines the subject clearly, step bv 
step, giving copious references for collateral reading with 
a view to group or class study and discussion. It includes 
a vast fund of information, systematically classified, and 
tells where to get much more 2 ¢ ws. 
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Tue Brotocy or THE INTERNAL SECRETIONS. ‘The endocrine factor 
in development, in subnormalities, in neoplasms and malignancy, in 
nervous and mental diseases and in heredity. By Francis X. Dercum, 
M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Nervous and Mental Serene in the Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Philadelphia. Cloth. Pp. 241. $2.75.  Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1924. 

“The phenomena of the internal secretions are prob- 
lems of metabolism,” says Dr. Dercum. So he studies 
the metabolism of the ameba and on this he bases this 
whole essay. 

Again, the phenomena of the internal secretions came 
to be studied first in the clinic, among the abnormal. So 
he approaches the subject also from this angle. 

Embryology is largely a matter of reaction to what 
are essentially internal secretions. So he looks at it from 
that point of view. 

We are shown the relations between the adrenals and 
the thymus; between the thymus and the thyroid, and so 
on through the list. We are given to understand that the 
germ plasm cannot be as independent of the body con- 
taining it, as Weismann and his followers believe, and that 
to a considerable extent, acquired characteristics do in- 
fluence future generations. We are shown how futile it 
would be in this connection to expect circumcision, for 
example, to influence heredity, no matter through how 
many ages it might be practiced 

Dr. Dercum’s remarks as to the possible biological 
cause of malignancy, and the part taken in such growths 
by abormalities in the internal secretary apparatus, are 
very interesting. 

The relations between the two nervous systems, and 
between each of them and the organs of internal secre- 
tion, are especially interesting to the osteopathic physician 

R. G. H. 


Practica, ANAESTHETICS. By H. Edmund G. Boyle, O.B.E. (Mil.) 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.) L.R.C.P. (Lond.) Anaesthetist to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, Lecturer on Anaesthetics to the Medical College of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, Anaesthetist to St. Andrew’s Hospital, Dollis Hill 
and C. Langton Hewer, M.B., B.S. (Lond.) M.R.C.S. (Eng.) L.R.C.P. 
(Lond.) Assistant Anaesthetist to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Demon- 
strator of Anaesthetics to the Medical College of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospita§, Anaesthetist to the Queen’s Hospital for Children, Third 
Edition. Cloth. Price $2.00. Pp. 187. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1923. : are . 

This third edition was rewritten and brought up to 
date. The chapter on blood pressure is of special note, 
History of Anaesthesia, General Considerations, Gas and 
Oxygen, Ether, with illustrations showing apparatus used 
and advised, mixtures and sequences, Local and Spinal 
Analgesia, the Selection of Anaesthetic and Method, are 
some of the important features in this book. Such rapid 
strides are being made in this field that one is worse than 
negligent if he hasn’t all the knowledge that is obtainable 
before offering his services to the public. e% 6 


INTERNATIONAL CiINIcs. Edited by Henry W. Cattell, A.M., M.D., 
and 17 associates. Vol. I, Series 35- Cloth. Pp. 301 with 21 ilius- 
trations and 2 colored plates. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1925. 
This volume starts out with Professor Barker’s Med- 
ical Clinics and is full of facts and features together 
with pictures of cases that are being met with in 
the hospitals and general practice. A long table showing 
results of treatment in 116 cases of pyogenic infections 
and other conditions will interest many. These cases are 
carried through in conclusions and discussions that make 
for understanding and clarity. These papers are the sort 
of studies that help a man to diagnose and give the best 
possible care to the difficult cases which reach his office. 

S 35. 


INTERNATIONAL CLINICS. Edited by Henry W. Cattell, A.M., M.D., 
and 17 associates. Vol. IV, Series 34. Cloth. Pp. 308 with 40 illustra- 
tions and 1 colored plate. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1924. 

A quarterly of illustrated clinical lectures especially 
prepared original articles on treatment, medicines, sur- 
gery, and so on throughout the whole list, is worthy of 
consideration of student and practitioner. The variety 
of subjects from a varied number of dependable authors 
make it unique. Its generous x-ray and other cuts also 
add to the practical value. e: 3.4 


Wuat Does Your CuILp WeicH? By Edith B. Lowry, M.D. Cloth. 
Pp. 181. Price, $1.25. Chicago: Forbes & Co., 1024. 

The author tells how women got into public welfare 
work on account of the war, and after that decided to 
make all children of a given age weigh the same; how 
the fallacy of this idea became evident and how it evolved 
into something more scientific. She goes on to discuss 
food, sleep, play, environment and so forth and winds up 
with an advertisement for the children’s camp of which 
she is in charge. 2. G H. 
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ENURESIS 
H. L. COLLINS, D.O. 

Henry L. Sanford. M.D., has an excellent brief review 
in March, 1925, Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics of 
Dr. D. H. Gibbs’ article “The Psychological Factor in 
Enuresis’”’ published in California & West Med., 1924, 
XXII, 427. 

“The author reviews the various theories regarding 
the etiology of enuresis. He believes that in the great 
majority of cases the prognosis is excellent. With the 
right psychic influence and with modern methods of pro- 
cedure it is possible to effect a cure. At no time are re- 
proaches of value. It is imperative to gain the child’s 
confidence and cooperation. ; 

“Before a diagnosis of essential enuresis can be made 
it is necessary to exclude the following causes of incon- 
tinence: . 

“(1) Congenital anatomical defects such as spina 
bifida occulta, hypospadias, epispadias, etc. 

“(2) Gross surgical lesions such as calculus of the 
kidney or bladder, tuberculosis, inflammatory conditions 
of the genito-urinary tract, vesicovaginal fistulae, etc. 

“(3) General diseases, such as anaemia, malnutrition, 
neurogenic diseases, diabetes, spinal cord lesions, etc. 

“In order to establish a cure and guard against a re- 
lapse it is important to remove all sources of irritation 
such as phimosis, adherent clitoris, pinworms, and diseased 
tonsils and adenoids, and to restrict fluids and food with 
a high water content as much as possible during the 
second half of the day. 

“After the removal of the underlying causes the habit 
of unconsciously emptying the bladder will usually remain 
and must be overcome. This may be done by placing the 
child on a so-called enuretic regime. The patient should 
be placed under the best possible hygienic conditions and 
on a definite diet, with regular meals. Between-meals 
should be forbidden and no fluids given after 4 p. m. 
Rest is an important item. The child should have a mid- 
day sleeping period, should be kept quiet after 4 p. m. 
and should be in bed at 7 p. m., as it is necessary to com- 
bat profound sleep at night. He should be required to 
void at definite intervals during the day and just before he 
goes to bed. Usually these intervals during the day may 
be lengthened once a week, depending upon the severity 
of the case. Once during the forenoon and once during 
the afternoon the patient should be told to stop and start 
the stream several times while he is voiding. This teaches 
him bladder centrol. 

“The best time to awaken the child at night to empty 
his bladder voluntarily is a few minutes before the time 
he habitually wets the bed, which occurs at approximately 
the same time each night. If this time is not known, he 
should empty his bladder at 10 p. m., 2 a. m., and 6 a, m. 
If the bed is found wet at 10 p. m., the child should 
be awakened one hour after he goes to bed, the object 
being to anticipate the involuntary micturition by volun- 
tary emptying of the bladder. As the treatment pro- 
gresses, the 2 a. m. awakening may be omitted. The 
awakening should be done on the minute. The patient 
should be required to get out of bed, turn on the light, 
go to the toilet, and after he is thoroughly awake, volun- 
tarily empty his bladder. 

“The author concludes as follows: 

“Since enuresis is essentially a failure of the higher 
centers to control reflex bladder contraction, the major 
part of the treatment should be directed toward these 
higher centers. The success of any method of treatment 
is due, for the most part, to its psychic effect. After 
removal of the underlying cause and its contributing fac- 
tors, the habit of unconsciously emptying the bladder must 
be corrected.” 


OSTEOPATHS SEEK FULL RIGHTS AS 
PHYSICIANS 


When osteopathy was originated as a method of 
healing it disowned any interest in or relationship with 
either the practice of medicine or medical education. In 
the appeals of osteopaths to legislators for the legal 
right to treat sick and injured people, the assertion was 


made that, since they were “not using drugs” and “not 
making use of surgery” they were, therefore, “not practic- 
ing medicine.” For that reason they claimed—and suc- 
cessfully in some states—exemption from the require- 
ments of preliminary and medical education invariably 
required of physicians. The licenses granted to osteo- 
paths under such assertions were supposedly limited to 
treatment by the osteopathic or manipulative method. 
In recent years, however, the osteopaths have com- 
pletely reversed their attitude and are demanding, not 
only the privilege of using narcotics—the most dangerous 
of drugs—but also the same rights of unlimited practice 
as are granted to qualified physicians. In no instance, 
however, in the bills presented to legislatures in which 
they asked for these unlimited privileges, is any clause 
found requiring them to possess premedical and profes- 
sional qualifications equal to those required of physicians. 
If osteopaths desire privileges to practice as physicians 
and surgeons, why should they object to equal educational 
and professional qualifications? If, as is sometimes 
claimed, osteopathic colleges teach all subjects required 
in medica! schools, why should not osteopathic schools 
be inspected and classified the same as medical schools? 
There is certainly no need of, or excuse for, two laws 
regulating the practice of medicine in any state, one pro- 
viding low educational qualifications for osteopaths while 
another insists on higher qualifications that are con- 
sidered essential for physicians. The people of each state 
have the right to expect that every person granted a 
license to treat the sick and to assume the responsibility 
for life or death should first be properly qualified to 
assume that responsibility. 
—Jour. A. M. A., May 2, 1925. 


ULTRA-VIOLET RADIATION 
ALBERT W. BAILEY, D.O. 

Literature regarding the use of ultra-violet radiation 
in the treatment of tuberculosis and allied conditions 
has been especially scarce unti] this past year. At the 
present time, however, medical literature is seeing a re- 
vival of reports on the use of ultra-violet rays and some 
of the more important recent contributions in medical 
journals are here reviewed. It should be borne in mind 
that results have been obtained from different sources. 
Ever since Rollier opened his first clinic at Lysin, there 
has been an ever increasing use of the sun radiation for 
tuberculosis of the bones, glands, and skin. Beside this 
natural radiation there have been more recently many 
reports of artificial sunlight or ultraviolet therapy creep- 
ing into literature. The source of this therapy is usually 
the quartz mercury vapor arc lamp which seems to contain 
many rays beyond the violet in the spectrum. Authorities 
seem to believe that those rays with wave lengths of 280- 
380 millimicrons are the best—those with lower lengths 
seem to irritate the skin and they are excluded, when 
necessary, by a filter. 

Dr. Oppenheim writing in a German medical periodical 
in 1924 says that the skin as an organ of internal secretion 
is affected by ultraviolet radiation and that when pigmen- 
tation is produced by exposure to it there is a reaction 
within the body against the infection to which various 
parts of the body are exposed. He recommends the 
mercury quartz vapor lamp because of its large percentage 
of ultraviolet rays and the total absence of infra red rays 
which he says counteract the ultraviolet and nullify their 
effect. Dr. Woringer writing in the same journal believes 
that the curative action of sunlight and ultraviolet rays 
in cases of spasmophilia and rickets is of even more im- 
portance than the regulation of the diet. By means of 
ultraviolet radiation from a mercury vapor quartz lamp 
of 3,000 candle power he exposes children for five minutes 
daily to cure the disease and advises that all infants be- 
tween 3 and 18 months of age should have two such treat- 
ments weekly to prevent its occurrence. 


Dr. Huldschinsky writing in another German magazine 
told how he was able to produce a change to normality 
in rachitic bones of the upper extremity by exposing them 
to ultraviolet rays. Rollier has suggested that beside 
the direct effect of the rays there also occurs in most 
persons when exposed to sunlight or ultraviolet radiation 
a pigmentation which has the function of transforming the 
rays in such a way that they reach deeper levels than ever 
supposed before. Balderrey writing in the American 
Review of Tuberculosis for February, 1924, has shown 
that the penetrative power of those rays is greater in 
tanned brunettes than in untanned blondes. Hence the 
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concensus of opinion seems to be that the process of 
pigmentation is most essential in the cure of tuberculosis 
of any nature. This pigmentation is due to the ultraviolet 
rays of the sun or those artificially produced. 

The treatment along these lines has resolved itself 
into three groups First—those that use sunlight alone 
as the therapeutic agent and in this class Rollier of 
Lysin is the pioneer. Second—those that use the mer- 
cury quartz lamp; this has been done by many from pro- 
fessionals to quacks. And third, a group that have been 
using sunlight in the summer when the sun is high and 
warm—and in winter and on stormy days using the ultra- 
violet lamp as a substitute. 

Excellent results are reported in the October, 1924, 
issue of the American Review of Tuberculosis by Drs 
Ia Grasso and Baldberrey of Perrysburg, N. Y. They 
frankly admit they formerly were very skeptical about 
the value of heliotherapy in pulmonary tuberculosis but 
now regard it of very great value even in well advanced 
cases. In their observations carried on in the J. N. Adam 
Hospital they chose moderately advancing cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis and gave solar radiations with the 
patient fully exposed to the sun’s energy according to 
a modified Rollier technic. They started with a five 
minute exposure three times during the day to just the 
feet and ankles and radiation was increased gradually in 
time and extent until by the end of the fifth day the entire 
lower extremity was exposed for fifteen to twenty minutes; 
at the end of the 12th day the entire body was insolated 
from 40-60 minutes; and by the 17th day two periods a day 
of 90 minutes were allowed to the whole body—no longer 
periods were allowed although air baths in the absence 
of sunlight were advised. The results obtained were most 


remarkable. A 10 per cent increase of hemoglobin was 
noticed in 86 per cent of the cases, the gain being most 
marked in the more incipient cases. The average leuco- 


cyte count was 9,000 after the treatment as against 12,000 
before. In those cases running a fever there was in most 
cases a reduction to normal limits although the pulse 
rate did not show any great reduction. In most cases 
there was a decrease in night sweats, lessened hemoptysis 
and cough, and the strength and general appearance 
showed marked improvement. They believe that during 
the winter the treatment should be intensified by employ- 
ment of the quartz mercury lamp irradations during stormy 
days and during the coldest months, and that these should 
be given with all windows and doors open so as to simulate 
summer solar radiation as near as possible 

Dr. Earl Burns writing in the same journal and issue 
claims that heliotherapy if properly applied with close 
cooperation of the patient over two to three years will 
give excellent healing of the cure of Potts disease. Dr 
Burns advises absolute rest in bed in a position of lordo- 
sis, the patient to be kept out of doors 7 and night and 
the whole body is sunned and tanned by having the whole 
bed wheeled to the most advantageous porch where 
Rollier’s treatment is applied. Superficial sinuses and 
cold abcesses usually heal, a healthy skin condition results, 
the hair on the body grows longer and sweat and se- 
baceous glands function more actively. The skin becomes 
soft and velvety and greatly pigmented and even the 
muscles keep well developed in spite of the 1-2 years of 
recumbency. And the physical and mental reaction of the 
patient to the treatment is most encouraging. 


Dr. Mayer of Saranac also writing in the same issue 
gives the results of his experiments in healing corneal 
tubercular ulcers of rabbits’ eyes by ultraviolet radiation. 


Dr. Gerstenberger and Wahl (Journal A. M. A. Nov. 
22, 1924, p. 1637) believe that the sole use of ultraviolet 
rays as produced by the quartz mercury vapor lamp has 
been of decided value in treatment of peritoneal, glandular, 
and osseous tuberculosis. They show by case histories 
their excellent results and claim that the order of condi- 
tions being most rapidly influenced is: mesenteric, most 
rapidly, next the mediastinal, and last the peripheral. 
While pulmonary tuberculosis especially of the miliary 
type seems to be uninfluenced by ultraviolet ray therapy 
even though begun early in the coursee of the disease. 


This is by no means a review of all the literature in 
the past year on ultraviolet radiation but it is enough to 
show that there is a tendency in the medical profession 
at the present time to give such therapy a greater im- 
portance. And in fact there seems to be a decided shift 
in the past year from experiments along serum therapy 
as related to tuberculosis to the more natural ultraviolet 
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therapy. Those who are interested in this advance will do 
well to look further into the current literature along this 
line; it is most fascinating and it shows many osteopathic 
principles—chiefly the one that nature cures. 


PREPARATION AND DIGESTIBILITY OF 
CORN MEAL* 
Dorothy E. Lane 
Vermilion, S. Dak. 

This abstract will be of interest to those who read 
the article on the “Digestibility of Cooked and Raw 
Starches” in the January number of the Journal of the 
A. O. A. 

“Simple diets in which corn meal furnished 72 per 
cent. of the protcin and 74 per cent. of the carbohydrate 
were used in digestion experiments with human subjects, 
the corn meal being prepared in five ways: thin wafers, 
miuifii.s, in musn cooked thoroughly in a pressure cooker, 
mush boiled 10 minutes, and raw as a constituent of a 
frozen pudding. With all the diets the digestion of the 
carbohydrate was practically complete, while the digestion 
of the protein was less complete. About 22 per cent. 
appeared in the feces. In general, the method of prepara- 
tion of the corn meal had almost no infJuence on the 
digestibility of the carbohydrate, and very little on that 
of the protein. 

“These experiments deal only with the extent of diges- 
tion as determined by analysis of feces and give no 
measure of the effect which the method of preparation 
may have upon the case and rate of digestion, although 
thcse are important points for practical application.” 

*Kramer, M.M.; Halsted, N. J. J. Home Economics, 
Feb., 1925. 


NATURE, IN THE BODY, IS THE DOCTOR 

The following sentences are extracted from an article 
by the editor of the Journal American Medical Asso- 
ciation, published in that periodical for May 16, 1925. 
The paper is headed, “Scientific Therapy and Pharmaceu- 
tical Research,” and is an address delivered in April 
before the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association: 

“The prime function of the physician is not the 
prevention of death, for death can never be prevented 
completely; nor the raising from the dead of tissues or 
of human beings that have succumbed; rather the func- 
tion of the physician is to range himself on the side of 
life, by seeking to establish those conditions which are 
most favorable to life. These conditions he establishes 
through the employment of all those agencies which, 
scientific experiment have taught him, have the power 
to modify the actions of human tissues. These agencies 
include not only the drugs and biologic preparations of 
materia medica but also heat, cold, massage, electricity, 
water, sunlight and the mental suggestion of our thera- 
peutics. With these agencies he aids the power within 
the body to overcome disease, or he so modifies the 
consitutions and environment of the bacterial organisms 
that attack mankind that they depart either their lives or 
his system.” 

(Are we to understand from the last clause that it 
is the learned editor’s belief that some of the germs smell 
the antibodies and fly away?) 

R. G. H. 


AN ACTIVE BRACE FOR LUMBAR LORDOSIS 

To induce active correction in cases of lumbar lordo- 
sis caused by weakening of the muscles, the author fits 
the patient with a pelvic ring having an attached anterior 
stee! wire bent to fit the abdomen and carrying at its 
end the well-known Spitzy ball. The ball is attached 
below and at the side of the umbilicus. To avoid the 
curvature of the ball the child markedly retracts the 


abdomen and thus the lumbar lordosis is corrected.— 
Brunner, a review of an article by K. Bragard, in Surg., Gynec. and Obs. 


Dr. R. A. Richardson of Kansas City conducted a 
special class in treatment of the eye, among osteopathic 
physicians of Chicago, beginning May 25. Dr. Richard- 
son’s system is based on exercise of eye muscles, with 
the use of light and heat, and it is said to enable most 
people who practice it to retain the normal use of their 
eyes without glasses, and even to restore normal function 
in many cases where glasses have been worn over a 
period of years. 
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Diagnosis and Treatment 


CONCERNING THE TREATMENT OF BURNS 


7. CURTIS BRIGHAM, D.O, 

Every general practitioner has experienced great dif- 
ficulty in keeping down infection in severe and extensive 
burns. Following a suggestion of some of our dentists in 
the treatment of infections in other parts of the body, 
we are using this method: 

A solution composed of Crystal Violet and Brilliant 
Green, in specific proportion (details of which will be 
published at a later date), is sprayed over the entire area 
of the burn with an anatomizer. After it has been thor- 
oughly sprayed, sterile gauze smeared with unguentine, an- 
tipyrexal or any other suitable ointment is placed over the 
surface of the burn and properly secured with adhesive 


tape or bandages. The dressing should be changed at least. 


daily and sometimes more often. Blisters should be 
opened the second day and injected or sprayed with the 
solution. We have found that this method will absolutely 
prevent infection in a very large percentage of cases. 

A man aged 27, contacted a 32,000 volt wire. The 
right forefinger was burned off. He was thrown to the 
ground and where his body made contact an area more 
than six inches in diameter was seriously burned, even 
to carbonization. His recovery was comparatively rapid 
and complete without becoming infected. 

A woman, aged 30, had more than one-third of the 
surface of her body burned from ignition of her clothing. 
This very large area was successfully treated and except 
for the preparation of large areas for the reception of 
graft, the dye was used with every dressing. 

This soiution causes no pain and overcomes entirely 
the offensive odors that are generated in practically any 
type of treatment used iu these cases up to the present 
time. Patients treated in this manner may remain in a 
ward without inconveniencing any other occupants. In 
one case we have cleared up the extreme offensiveness in 
a serious burn, after accepted methods of treatment had 
been employed unsuccessfully. 





THE CAUSATIVE FACTOR IN ASTHMA 


MARY S. CROSWELL, D.O. 


I watched the testing in the treatment of asthma of 
the so-calied “osteopathic lesion” (bony) in the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital with, I may say, scant faith that 
any typical and uniform lesion would be found. The re- 
sults have justified the skepticism. Upper dorsal lesions 
and rib lesions we do find aplenty, but I feel sure from 
my observation that they are generally secondary and not 
primary. Correction of these does give, in the greater 
per cent. of cases, improvement—sometimes very marked 
and fairly permanent, but almost never—in my experience 
with a goodly number of these cases—an absolutely sure 
cure. 

In going over my records of asthma cases during the 
past ten years, I find that in nearly every case which 
showed any marked gain or cure, the asthma was proved 
to have been a reflex starting from some more or less re- 
mote cause. The usual kyphosis and stiffened thorax, re- 
sulting therefrom, and asthma not being caused by them. 

In the cured patient—some of which have remained 
cured for ten years or more—I find that the causal factors 
were, 1: A fibroid or cancer, or ulcerations of the uterus 
which, operated on or otherwise cured, gave freedom from 
the reflexes which started the asthma: 2. Sinus or antrum 
trouble, with pus present. One patient last year had for 
two years been hunting cure from physicians of all types 
and finally came to me. In her case the focal spot was 
an infected antrum and after that was drained her asthma 
stopped instantly: 3. I find that a badly deviated nasal 
septum will start up asthmatic reflexes just as it does 
hay fever. Flat feet and sacroiliac strains with the re- 
sulting higher-up lesions will start stomach affections and 
cause gas which will kindle asthma. 

In those cases in which brilliant curative results are 
had by osteopathic measures alone, i. e., bony lesion cor- 
rection—the good comes, not from the correction of 
upper dorsal and ribs alone, in my mind, but from the 
fact that in our private practices we adjust everything 
we find wrong and, to that degree, stop the nervous 
reflex. 
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This being true, I hold that the corrections of the 
resulting upper dorsal and rib lesions, after the exciting 
cause has been removed—surgically or otherwise—will 
render a much more permanent result. This to the last- 
ing credit of any osteopathic physician who recognizes 
that any lesion is osteopathic which in any way con- 
tributes to ill-health and that the removal of this is good 
osteopathy, whether it be the draining of a pus filled 
antrum, operating on middle turbinates, surgical interfer- 
ence with pelvic tumors, or simply the moving of upper 
dorsal segments and bony lesion adjustments. 

Osteopathy is all comprehensive in therapy and there- 
fore all comprehensive in diagnosis. 

Our insistence should be that in any therapeutic test 
we be allowed to define our scope and show that, case 
for case, we can deliver a better end product in cure, or 
improvement than can our medical hospital contestant 
with the same right less osteopathic procedures, which, 
being interpreted, would mean, manipulative adjustment 
of bone and soft structures. 

I should be glad to see a series of cases tested out 
under these rules and specifications. 


USE OF SUGAR IN CATARRH 
The St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch reported Dr. James 
D. Edwards’ paper as follows: 

“SNOWBIRD” TACTICS URGED FOR HEALTH 
SnirF Wuite Powper, But Be Sure It’s SUGAR, TO CURE 
CATARRH, OSTEOPATHS TOLD 

The “snowbird” has lost his individuality. 

If you meet a man on the street who takes a 
pinch of white powdered substance from a little box 
in his vest pocket, pours a portion on his wrist and 
snuffs it, he is not necessarily a “coke sniffer.” He 
may be a catarrh sufferer taking a necessary adjunct 
to his osteopathic treatment. 

This was told doctors at the twenty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota State Osteopathic 
Association in The Saint Paul, by Dr. James B. Ed. 
wards of St. Louis, a recognized authority on “finger 
surgery,” who lectured and told of his discovery of 
the powdered sugar treatment for catarrhal ailments. 

Dozens of sufferers carry pill boxes in vest 
pockets or vanity cases and use the contents, which 
is nothing more than sugar, Dr. Edwards said. 

They snuff it exactly as “snowbirds,” he said, 
and to the casual onlooker their social status is thus 
determined. 

SUGAR WITH A KICK 

Dr. Edwards admitted that inhalation of the sugar 
“packed a kick” akin to a slug of whisky. The effect, 
he explained, was produced by fermentation of the 
carbohydrates, which is a chemical derivative of the 
higher alcohols 

The doctor said his first prescription to catarrh 
sufferers was three teaspoons of powdered sugar 
snuffed daily. Accompanied by a special diet this 
affords relief ir two or three weeks and with finger 
surgery practiced on the soft palate, performs an 
ultimate cure, he declared. 

TOMATOES AND ORANGES 

Tomatoes possess an intangible chemical property 
that makes them invaluable to the osteopath in 
catarrhal deafness, Dr. Edwards declared. 

He recommended one large dish of tomatoes, 
either raw or stewed, accompanied by three glasses of 
orange juice each day for six months as going a long 
way towards curing defective hearing caused by 
catarrh. 

For Clergyman’s Throat, which seems as prev- 
alent today as when the old-fashioned name was 
coined, the doctor said he invariably effected a cure 
by manipulation of the eustachian orifice. 

DOCTORS ATTEND CLINIC 

“Stick vour two first fingers down behind the 
tongue into a cold and clammy pit through what feels 
like a bunch of angle worms,” he told his listeners. 
“Keep the fingers in the center of the throat and the 
patient will not gag. Right on the front of the 
epiglotis is the seat of all the trouble. Open up the 
passage eight or ten times and your patient will find 
wonderful relief.” 





Dr. Bynum will demonstrate his original ankle technic 
at the Toronto convention. 
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FIND IT, FIX IT, AND LET IT ALONE 
ARTHUR STILL CRAIG, D.O. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Why should the inventor and distributor of an auto- 
matic treating table select the old doctor’s dictum for a 
subject? Because it is the great osteopathic command, one 
which is too much neglected and one which should be 
emphasized to the limit. 

In my thirty years of osteopathy, I have seen many 
changes and many opinions as to what really constitutes 
osteopathy and especially the osteopathic lesion. At one 
time it was said that I had written more osteopathic litera- 
ture, especially for the public, than any other writer. I 
have explained the lesion as we understood it in early 
osteopathic history. I have pictured the pinched nerve 
and vessels in the spinal foramen. 

In my writings for the profession, I have been accused 
of being a heretic because I did not make the lesion the 
sole cause of disease nor its reduction the sole method of 
cure but these same writings would now be regarded as 
mild and conservative. I have been thought to be some- 
what weak osteopathically because I did not, in practice, 
locate as many vertebral subluxations as most of my con- 
temporaries. I did find plenty of tightened points and 
lesions of immobility, etc., in which I endeavored to secure 
free movement and one of my earliest patients dubbed me 
as “the old twister.” When I left the old school in '96, 
Dr. Still’s recommendation which he gave me stated par- 
ticularly that I was exceedingly careful in diagnosis. 

The picture of the osteopathic lesion we now have is 
different from our earlier conception. The tide of oste- 
opathic opinion is turned from the idea that the lesion is a 
dislocation and from the idea that the effects are caused 
by bony pressures in the spinal foramina. We now believe 
that these lesions are rather points of unnatural immobility 
with attendant stagnation, congestion, and acidosis, which 
conditions affect the nerves. Our naprapathic friends 
developed the word “ligatite’” which expresses the same 
thought. 

From the Western coast we have considerable litera- 
ture on the kinesthetic (or movement) theory of osteopathy 
by Dr. Mary L. LeClere and some of the research workers 
there. 

Dr. J. H. Styles, Jr., of Kansas City has done much to 
further this idea but Dr. Styles or these others mentioned 
were not first. In this we must go back to the old doctor 
himself for Dr. Styles has pointed out that in Dr. Still’s 
small book on philosophy and mechanical treatment he has 
mentioned the necessity of getting movement in the 
articulations one hundred and ninety-seven times. 

We shall not dwell here on the importance of “find it.” 
This should be self-evident to anyone. We must find the 
lesion whether it be immobility and altered nerve action 
therefrom or whether some other pathology is present. 
As to “fix it,” we find that the old idea rediscovered is 
that we shall restore normal mobility to the joint. Then, 
having secured mobility, what do we mean by the next 
step, “let it alone?” The necessity for this injunction 
is seen in the many cases where practitioners, after locat- 
ing and securing this mobility, continue to “set the joint” 
and actually weaken the tissues so that the lesion recurs 
with the slightest provocation. We think this is well illus- 
trated in the case of the “Old Doctor” himself, who, in one 
particular instance failed to practice what he preached. 
He had some trouble with one of his thumbs and seemed 
not to be able to let it alone. He kept setting it until 
considerable trouble developed. By letting it alone we 
mean to discontinue overcorrection and strenuous manipu- 
lation when results are accomplished. The “Old Doctor” 
never gave directions to immobilize the joint after correc- 
tion. Plaster of Paris was almost as obnoxious to him as 
the knife. He turned his patients loose for normal activity 
to keep the joint from further immobility lesions. 

With the Autonormalizer, I present a new osteopathic 
aid which is directly in line with the osteopathic command. 
A patient lying prone upon the Autonormalizer with the 
spine undergoing every possible movement presents an 
unprecedented opportunity for the physician with both 
hands free to locate any areas of restricted or abnormal 
mobility. The movements produced are normal, physi- 
ological, and in line with the plane of the articular facets. 

Then, having found the lesion, one can take advantage 
of the movements and still, with both hands free, have the 
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greatest possible opportunity for accentuating the move- 
ment as desired and securing normal motion. Then comes 
the “let it alone,” which does not necessarily mean that 
we should let the patient alone. If we could take each 
patient as he comes in, locate the lesion, give it the simple 
twist, and send him out cured, we might have ideal condi- 
tions for little work which should command high remu- 
neration but experience has proved it not so easy, and way 
back in 95 we gave the patients general treatment in Dr. 
Still’s institution. Having secured mobility, or in other 
words, corrected our lesion, there is nothing in the world 
which could aid so much as the normal physiological 
movements secured through the Autonormalizer. It cor- 
rects the minor and secondary lesions which would nat- 
urally exist but which might not yet be discoverable by 
the best technician. In other words, it is prophylactic. 
This treatment equalized circulation and nerve force at the 
same time. It does the work that should be beneath the 
dignity of the professional man to do, the work which has 
caused so many of our profession to break down or to quit 
the practice for easier fields of endeavor. 

The patient needs further treatment after correction 
of lesion and this treatment tends to normalize completely 
every articulation while keeping the patient under the 
observation and touch of the osteopathic physician, for 
some hand treatment should be given in connection. The 
patient thus continues treatment and gets value received. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that there is no con- 
flict between the Autonormalizing treatment and the 
fundamentals of osteopathy and that we may, with perfect 
consistency, insist that you “find it, fix it, and let it alone.” 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH VIT-O-NET 
L. CAPERS, D.O. 


My experience with the Vit-O-Net started about one 
year ago, and at that time I was treating a case of 
cardiac asthma in a man aged 70, accompanied with low 
blood pressure. 

I was not securing the results I should, and decided 
to try the Vit-O-Net with the result that in a short time 
my patient was relieved. 

I next tried it on a case of severe brachial neuritis, 
of one year’s standing. The patient was over-weight, 
and badly toxic due to constipation. This case was 
cleared up and the patient discharged in about six weeks 
to two months. I feel that had I not used the Vit-O-Net 
on this, I would have failed as all the rest of the doctors 
did, who tried to relieve her. 

Another instance where I secured excellent results, 
was in a uremic poisoning case. This is somethine that 
the hot pack is a specific for, because elimination and 
stimulation are very much in order. 

Another was a bad case of bronchitis, which had 
gone the rounds of the doctors without results, until 
the patient decided a trip to Florida would be necessary 
in order to get relief, but as a last resort he came to me 
and I gave him four hot pack treatments in four suc- 
cessive days, and the condition was relieved. 

At the present time, I am treating a bad heart case, 
which at the beginning had a blood pressure of 190, 
and weight was 180 Ibs. I have reduced the blood pres- 
sure to 160 so far, and the weight to 155 lbs. This patient 
also suffers with insomnia and now gets more sleep 
than formerly. He claims the hot pack treatment has 
done more for him than anything else, and he has been 
in the hands of specialists before coming to me. 

I find the Vit-O-Net easy to handle, and because of 
the fact that I can get excellent results with its aid, I 
consider it a fine practice builder, and would not want 
to be without it. 

“he Hot Pack does not weaken the patient, and there 
is no danger of the patient taking cold if the treatment 
is given according to instructions. I have not had any 
so far who are too weak to take the treatment. 

To sum up, I find from actual experience that the 
Electric Hot Pack is a very necessary part of any doctor’s 
office equipment 


SNAPPY COMEBACK 
“Going to Europe may be excuse enough for not pay- 
ing one’s dues but I can't think up a darned thing te 
exonerate myself. My failure to get to it before is 
simply due to the common or garden variety of procras- 
tination. Please accept my apologies for what they may 
be worth, along with my check.” 


“Good letter Doctor. Hope it shakes them all lose.” 
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THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1925 
12:30 Sharp 
Medal play against par 
Send your HANDICAP TO Dr. H. W. Conklin, Sec., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
If you are not now a member, send $3.00 to the Secre- American Osteopathic Society of 
, a tary and secure a Life Membership card. “Once a mem- Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryng- 
Kirksville Osteopathic College - ee o = “ ology Won by Dr. L. M. Bush 
Trophy Presented by Faculty of ber, always a member. No dues—Tee Fee and Green °°?" ee a se Sees 
same won by T. O. Pierce, St. Fee ly - New York City, N. Y. 
Joseph, Mo. Second Low Gross 79. ee only. Low Net 69, Class B. 
Prizes for Low Gross, Second Low Gross, Third Low Gross and Low Net in Class “A,” Class “B” and Class “C,” 
Best ball Foursome, Best Putting Score, etc. 
Every dub has a chance 
. 
to win. 
7 
1924 Winners 
’ 
; 
{ 
/ 
* 
Geo, Still Memorial Trophy Presented by Macon Sanatorium Trophy Presented by Dr. Los A les O j 
Mrs. Geo. Still Won by Dr. Ray Sermon, A. G&G. Hildreth Won by Dr. M. E. Clark, se eg te ee muse anew aad 
Kirksville, Mo. Indianapolis, Ind. on by Dr. J. W. Maxfield, Newark, N. J. 
Low Gross 78. Low Net 67 Second Low Net 68 a 
Among other winners were: John C. Calhoun, Decatur, IIl.; Cards to several clubs will be furnished to members for 5:00 
Henry Carson, Greenwich, Conn.; H. R. Bell, Marinette, Wis. ; A. M. play daily by Dr. H. J. Pocock, Toronto, local Chair- 
E. E. Harden, Butler, Pa.; A. W. Jorris, La Crosse, Wis. man. 


T. J. Ruddy, Pres. 301 Black Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CENTRE OF ALL 
INVITATION TO Vistt ToroNTO 1s Wipe OPEN. 
AS Our Worp. 


To THE MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC 


THE CITIZENS OF TORONTO Corpratty WeEtcome You to Tuts City. You Witt FIND 
HERE A COMMUNITY OF DIVERSIFIED INTERESTS, UNIQUELY SITUATED ON THE SHORES OF LAKE 
OnTARIO, WitH INDUSTRIES, COMMERCE, EDUCATION, (CULTURE AND ENTERPRISE COMBINING TO 
MAINTAIN THE QUEEN CITY AS THE METROPOLIS OF THE NORTH. 
GATEWAY TO THE GREATEST NATURAL RECREATION GROUND IN NorRTH AMERICA, AND IS FRINGED 
on ALL Sipes Wit Faciuities For Every AQUATIC AND LAND Sport. 


SEASON ABLE 1s A City oF Homes AND Hospitatity. THE 


ASSOCIATION: 


PastIMes. IT 


In SUMMER, TORONTO IS THE 
In WINTER, IT IS THE 
Wuen You Come You WILL Finp Us as Goop 


THOMAS Foster, 
Mayor. 








OTEL 


H 
Alexandra Palace Apts. 


cn SET Ce 
Elliott House ........ 
DEED 6.0608900000%60 


Hotel Mossop ........ 
Iroquois Hotel ....... 
Prince George .... .. 
Queens Hotel ........ 
CL tttenemeneweees 
a ea 
St. Regis Hotel....... 
eer 


Walker House ....... 


HOTELS 


Accommodation 
25 Rooms 


(Bedroom, Sitting Room & 


60 Rooms 
2 Rooms 
10 Rooms 


Rate Per Day 


$3.00 


2.50 & $3. 
$2.50 & $3.00 
$2.00 


(with running water) 


25 Rooms 
25 Rooms 
75 Rooms 
150 Rooms 
25 Rooms 
10 Rooms 
50 Rooms 
15 Rooms 
(with running 
80 Rooms 


$2.50 & $3.00 
$2.00 & $3.00 
$3.00 to $5.00 
$2.50 to $4.00 
$3.00 & $4.00 
$2.00 

$2.50 & $3.50 
$2.00 

water) 

$2.50 & $4.00 


Bath $5) 
50 


Distance 
from 
King 

Edward 
10 minutes on 

Street Car 
10 min. walk 
10 min. walk 
One block 


About 2 biks. 
5 min. walk 
5 min. walk 
About 6 biks. 
15 min. walk 
Five blocks 

10 min. by car 
5 min, by car 


10 min. walk 








(12 with bath) 


Walsingham ......... 15 Rooms $2. 10 min, by car 
Waverley Hotel ...... 50 Rooms 2.50 to $4.00 15 min. on car 
Westminster ......... 50 Rooms $3.00 & $3.50 10 min. on car 


HEADQUARTERS 
King Edward 500 Rooms 


Rate $5.00 Single, $8.00 Double 





Courtesy of Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Henley, a favorite summer resort that is particularly noted for its 

famous annual Kegatta. This rowing meet, first founded in 1839, 1s 

undoubtedly the blue ribbon event for oarsmen the world over, and a 

typical list of entries is rather like a list of nations. But Henley is 
not so much a sporting event as a social institution. 


“MILLIONAIRE FOR A WEEK” 


A few years ago, one of Pennsylvania’s sons, who had 
suddenly and unexpectedly acquired a few thousand dol- 
lars, chose for himself a meteoric career as “a millionaire 
for a day.” Conveyed to the nation’s metropolis by a 
special train and heralded by the nation’s press in first 
page headlines, he wined and dined his ephemeral satellites 
in extravagant style, and returned to his home town in 
twenty-four hours content and pleased with his junket and 
the notoriety attained. 

Pennsylvania has many sons who periodically become 
“millionaires for a week” during their pilgrimage to the 
sessions of the American Medical Association. Few mil- 
lionaires choose to travel more luxuriously, and no million- 
aire meets rarer friends than does the doctor who has 
the habit of attending the annuai meetings of the Associa- 
tion. Few millionaires receive more pleasure from money 
spent in travel, and no millionaire can get from travel the 
physical and mental “kick” or stimulation that the doctor 
gets who thus elects to combine pleasure with profit. The 
farther a physician is located from taxicabs and express 
elevators, from diagnostic clinics and illuminating discus- 
sions of general medical interest, the more does he need 
thus annually to become a “millionaire for a week.” 

Plan to attend the 1925 meeting, doctor; make early 
reservation at the headquarters hotel, become acquainted 
with visiting members from Maine to California, and test 
out in 1926 the promised joy in renewing such acquaint- 
ance. Your family, your colleagues, and above all, your 
clientele will share in the profits you will reap from such 
an annual investment in relaxation, knowledge and ex- 
perience.—Atlantic Medical Journal, July, 1924. 





LIBRARIES REQUEST OSTEOPATHIC 
LITERATURE 


At the request of the librarian of the public library of 
Hannibal, Missouri, Dr. John A. Ball gave a list of books 
suitabie for the lay reader which would give him some 
knowledge of osteopathy and of the people who have been 
instrumental in furthering this science. Dr. Ball gave a 
year’s subscription to the Osteopathic Magazine to this 
library. 


O. M. ON LIBRARY MAGAZINE STAND 
I have enjoyed the April O. M. very much and am 
setting it to work for me. I have sent a copy to the local 
public library and I see it has been placed on the mag- 


azine table. 
VERNON F. Stitt, D.O. 





I am sc pleased with a copy of your April Magazine 
recently received. Please send copies to two of my friends, 
whose names I enclose. 

Mrs. E. S. N. 
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A. O. A. CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Program 
A. O. A. CONVENTION 
Toronto, ONTARIO—JULY 6 To 11, 1925 
Clarence V. Kerr, Cleveland, Chairman 
GENERAL PROGRAM 
MONDAY, JULY 6. 

CONVENTION CALLED TO ORDER BY CHAIRMAN OF EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE. 

Robert B. Henderson, Toronto, Ont. 

INVOCATION 

Rev. W. G. Back, Toronto. 
ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 
Hon. Thomas Foster, Mayor of the City of Tor- 
onto. 
Mr. S. B. Gundy, K. C., President of the Board of 
Trade. 
Mr. J. S. Hayes, President of the Kiwanis Club 
of Toronto. 
Mr. E. R. Durand, President of the Gyro Club of 
Toronto. 
REP_y TO AppRESS OF WELCOME. 
E. R. Booth, Cincinnati. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Chester D. Swope, Washington, D. C. 

Subject to be announced. 

Mr. George H. Locke, Chief Librarian of Toronto. 

Routine HEALTH EXAMINATIONS. 

George W. Goode, Boston. 

Tue X-Ray as AN Alp In THE DiaGNosis OF CARDIAC 
LESIONS. 

Floyd J. Trenery, Des Moines, Ia. 

SYMPOSIUM ON PNEUMONIA, 

Chairman, Arthur D. Becker, Kirksville, Mo. 
a—ETIOLOoGy. 
Stanley G. Bandeen, Kirksville, Mo. 

b— PATHOLOGY. 

W. Harvey Cottrille, Jackson, Mich. 
c—DIAGNOSIS. 

Arthur D. Becker, Kirksville, Mo. 
d—TREATMENT. 

Edwin C. Pickler, Minneapolis. 

TUESDAY, JULY 7 

Tue Doctor anp His INVESTMENTS. 

Arthur Patterson, Wilmington, Del. 

CERVICAL AND Upper DorsaL SPINAL LESIONS AND 
THEIR RELATIONS TO THE EYEs. 

Clara Judson Stillman, Pasadena, Cal. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL MANIFESTATIONS IN EARLY 
CANCER. 

Robert D. Emery, Los Angeles. 

SyYPHILIS—A CURSORY SURVEY OF THE PROBLEM WITH 
HIGH LIGHTS ON PATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, PREVENTION, 
AND TREATMENT. 

Frank B. Colloten, Boston. 

APPENDICITIS IN CHILDREN. 

George J. Conley, Kansas City, Mo. 

STREPTOCOCCOSIS. 

Robert H. Nichols, Boston. 

ReEcENT STUDIES IN THE RELATIONSHIP OF OSTEOPATHIC 
TREATMENT TO DISEASES OF THE BONE (WITH STERE- 
OPTICON ). 

Charles W. Bruninghaus, Worcester, Mass. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 8 
MeEMoRIAL SERVICE FOR ANDREW TAYLOR STILL. 

Chairman, A. L. Evans, Miami, Fla. 
Speakers to be announced later. 

EXPERIMENTAL WoRK IN THE OSTEOPATHIC TREATMENT 

or ASTHMA AT THE PETER BENT BRIGHAM HOsPITAL. 
Perrin T. Wilson, Cambridge, Mass. 

Tue X-Ray as AN Alp IN THE DIFFERENTIAL D1ac- 

NOSIS OF DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 
Earl R. Hoskins, Chicago. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HEMATURIA. 
R. P. Baker, Delaware, O. 

GASTROENTEROLOGY AS A SPECIALTY FOR THE OSTEO- 
PATHIC PHYSICIAN. 

S. V. Robuck, Chicago. 

REATTACHMENT OF THE FETAL MEMBRANE AS A CAUS- 
ATIVE FACTOR IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE PakrtI- 
MUTE OR SO-CALLED DEAFMUTE. 

James D. Edwards, St. Louis. 
THURSDAY, JULY 9 

UnrFirep Foops. 

Willard C. Dawes, Bozeman, Mont. 
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9:30 Tue Petvic INVALID. 
Evelyn R. Bush, Louisville, Ky. 
10:00 THE MECHANISM OF LoWER BACK STRAINS. 
John H. Styles, Jr., Kansas City, Mo. 
10:30 Tue GastRo-INTESTINAL TRACT In MENTAL DISEASES 
J. Ivan Dufur, Ambler, Pa. 
11:00 Tue Procress oF SURGERY. 
W. Curtiss Brigham, Los Angeles. 

11:30 CESAREAN OPERATION — WITH PREOPERATIVE X-Ray 
StTuDIES—ILLUSTRATED WITH MOVING PICTURES. 

12:00 WHEN SHOULD THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER CALL 1N 
THE NOSE AND THROAT SPECIALISTS (WITH STERE- 
OPTICON ) 

T. J. Ruddy, Los Angeles. 
FRIDAY, JULY 10 
Clinic Day—9 to 12 and 2 to 4 
General Chairman—Robert B. Henderson, Toronto, Ont. 
Assistant Chairman—E. S. Detwiler, London, Ont. 
Assisted by prominent internists from the osteopathic 


profession. 
SECTION HALLS 
IN ie dc aineaia arene a aia stage 5 oo aatSlS aa Room 211 
Obstetrics—Gynecology and Pediatrics............. Room 219 
Diagnosis—Gastro-enterology.............. The Yellow Room 
re er er Room 212 
Eye—Ear—Nose and Throat............. The Banquet Room 
Nervous and Mental Diseases................ The Blue Room 
EE ois bakin a raioneee oes eens The Main Convention Hall 


The House of Delegates has been assigned to a hall im- 
mediately adjacent to the main convention hall and the pro- 
gram chairman has a suite on the first floor below the main 
convention hall. The assignment of rooms for publicity, prop- 
erty man and various local committee is in the hands of the 
Ontario board and will be announced by them later. The 
Exhibits, which is no small part of an A. O. A. convention, 
will be found on the second floor of the King Edward Hotel 
and round which most of the section rooms are grouped. 


SECTIONS 


EYE, EAR, NOSE, AND THROAT. 
Chairman—John Peacock, Jr., Providence, R. I. 
Monday, July 6 
2:00 Jerome M. Watters, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 

OsTEOPATHIC SocleETY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OTO- 
LARYNGOLOGY. 
2:45 Wuen SHOULD A GENERAL PRACTITIONER CALL IN THE 
NosE AND THROAT SPECIALIST? 
Charles C. Taliaferro, Jr., Pittsburgh. 
3:30 SurcicaL AND Non-SurGICAL TREATMENT OF HAY 
FEVER. 
Wilborn J. Deason, Chicago. 
4:15 SUBJECT TO BE ANNOUNCED. 
Morris M. Brill, New York City. 
5:00 FinGcer SuRGERY. 
James D. Edwards, St. Louis. 
Tuesday, July 7 
Afternoon given over to Clinic, conducted by Drs. Ruddy, 
Hamilton, Snyder, Edwards, and others. 
‘Wednesday, July 8 
2:00 Diseases OF THE EYE (WITH STEREOPTICON ). 
Charles C. Reid, Denver. 
2:45 Tue OstTEoPATHIC TREATMENT OF CATARACT (WITH 
STEREOPTICON ). 
T. J. Ruddy, Los Angeles. 
3:30 OsTEOPATHIC SPECIALIST OF THE Eye, Ear, Nose AND 
THROAT; WHY SHOULD HE BE CALLED TO CONSULTA- 
TION ? 
H. J. Marshall, Des Moines. 
4:15 Tonsit PatHo.tocy, MetHop oF ExAMINATION AND 
TREATMENT. 
R. P. Baker, Delaware, O. 
5:00 ExiMINATION oF SURGERY OF THE Ear, NOSE, AND 
THROAT BY OSTEOPATHIC METHODs. 
Lucius M. Bush, New York City. 
Thursday, July 9 
2:00 PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF NASAL SINUSES. 
A. C. Hardy, Kirksville, Mo. 
2:45 PNEUMATIC INFLUENCES OF BLOOD AND LYMPH IN THE 
ORGANS OF SPECIAL SENSE. 
George V. Webster, Carthage, N. Y. 
3:30 SuByECT TO BE ANNOUNCED. 
Charles M. LaRue, Columbus, O. 
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SUBJECT TO BE ANNOUNCED 

Glenn S. Moore, Chicago. 
SUBJECT TO BE ANNOUNCED. 

W. V. Goodfellow, Los Angeles. 

DIAGNOSIS 
Monday, July 6 

Chairman—Gilbert L. Johnson, Cleveland 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF THE HEART 

W. C. MacGregor, Chicago. 
RADIOGRAPHY OF THE HEART. 

Farl R. Hoskins, Chicago. 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF THE LUNGS 

Robert H. Nichols, Boston. 
RADIOGRAPHY OF THE LUNGS. 

John W. Keckler, Cleveland 
Oren Forum. 

Tuesday, July 7 
SYPHILIS OF THE AorTA. 

Wm. G. Brooks, Boston. 
SYMPOSIUM ON NEPHRITIS. 
PHYSIOLOGY OF THE KIDNEY 

Gilbert L. Johnson, Cleveland 
CLINICAL NEPHRITIDES. 

Arthur D. Becker, Kirksville, Mo. 
3IOCHEMISTRY OF NEPHRITIS. 

Howard B. Herdeg, Buffalo. 
TREATMENT OF NEPHRITIS. 

To be announced. 

OPEN Forum. 
LABORATORY DIAGNOSIS 
Chairman—Gilbert L. Johnson, Cleveland 
Monday, July 6 


THE ANEMIAS. 
Addison’s-Biermer’s. 
Chlorosis. 
Secondary. 
A short lecture by a competent hematologist, with slides to 
demonstrate every feature of the disease 


* 


Tuesday, July 7 


THe LEUKEMIAS. 
Lymphoid. 
Myeloid. 

Lecture and slides. 


Wednesday, July 8 


CLINICAL PATHOLOGY. 
Hematology. 
Bacteriology. 
Blood Culture. 
Blood Chemistry. 
Urine Chemistry. 


Thursday, July 9 


Basat METABOLISM. 
Lecture and demonstration. 
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OBSTETRICS 
Chairman—R. A. Sheppard, Cleveland 
Monday, July 6 
CESAREAN SECTION. 
Ernest G. Bashor, Los Angeles 
PLACENTA PRAEVIA. 
Frank L. Bigsby, Kirksville, Mo. 
EpIstoroMy. 
Blanche M. Elfrink, Chicago. 
PITUITRIN IN OBSTETRICS. 
Frank M. Vaughan, Boston. 
PRENATAL CARE OF THE MOTHER. 
Emma R. Cobb, Kalamazoo, Mich 
OBSTETRICAL TECHNIC IN THE HOME. 
Harry K. Benneson, Clay Center, Kas 
Forcers IN OBSTETRICS. 
Robert B. Bachman, Des Moines, Ia 
ANESTHETICS IN OBSTETRICS. 
O. P. Grow, Queen City, Mo. 
IE-CLAMPSIA. 
B. D. Turman, Richmond, Va. 
OBSTETRICS ; ILLUSTRATED WITH MOVING PICTURES 
Edward G. Drew, Philadelphia. 
GYNECOLOGY 
Chairman—Dena Hansen, Evanston, III. 
Tuesday, July 7 
CARCINOMA OF THE UTERUS. 
Harry L. Collins, Chicago. 
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LocAL TREATMENT OF UTERINE CONDITIONS. 
Mary L. Heist, Kitchener, Ont. 
Discussion 
CLINICS. 
Wednesday, July 8 
TUBAL DISEASES. 
George J. Conley, Kansas City, Mo 
31RTH CONTROL 
Jennie C. Spencer, Los Angeles 
Discussion 
CLINICS 
GASTROENTEROLOGY 
Chairman—S. V. Robuck, Chicago 


Wednesday, July 8 
Coton IRRIGATION AND TREATMENT WITH DEMONSTRA- 
TION 
Edward D. King, Detroit. 
Discussion by Alfred D. Glascock, Charles J. Mut- 
tart. 
Errect OF VITAMIN STARVATION 
TINAL TRACT 
W. Othur Hillery, Toronto, Ont. 
Discussion. 
CAUSE AND TREATMENT OF 
[ENTERITIS IN CHILDREN. 
George W. MacGregor, Chicago 
DIETETICS 
Earl J. Drinkall, Chicago. 
George V. Webster, Carthage, 
Discussion by George W. 
Nichols, Dorothy Lane. 
Thursday, July 9 
GASTROINTESTINAL TRACT AND 
PICTURES AND DISCUSSION OF 


Upon GASTROINTES- 


ACUTE AND FERMENTAL 


D. ¥ 


MacGregor, R. H 


Movinc PIcrurES OF 
Mucous COoLitis, AND 
Mucous COoLitis. 

Charles J. Muttart, Philadelphia 
Discussion by R. H. Nichols and A 
REFLEXES FROM APPENDICEAL PATHOLOGY 
Earl R. Hoskins, Chicago. 
GALL BLADDER DISEASE AND ITS RELATION TO THI 
TROINTESTINAL TRACT 
Robert H. Nichols, Boston 
Discussion. 
PROCTOLOGICAL CLINICS. 
Frank D. Stanton, 
PROCTOLOGICAL CLINICS 
C. FE. Amsden, Toronto, Ont 
Sufficient time will be given for the discussion 
of all material by any one 


MENTAL AND NERVOUS DISEASES 
Chairman—J. Ivan Dufur, Ambler, Pa. 


Monday, July 6 
(Speakers to be announced later) 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS—DIAGNOSIS. 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS—TREATMENT. 
MuscuLar DystrRoPHIES—DIAGNOSIS. 
MUSCULAR DystTROPHIES—TREATMENT. 
THE ATAXIAS—DIAENOSIS. 
CoRTICOSPINAL LESIONS—DIAGNOsIS. 
GENERAL TREATMENT OF Corp DISEASES. 
DEFORMITIES DUE TO SPINAL Corp LESIONS. 

Tuesday, July 7 
CEREBRAL HEMORRAHAGE—DIAGNOSIS. 
CEREBRAL THROMBOSIS AND EMBOLISM 
GENERAL SYMPTOMS OF CEREBRAL TUMOR. 
DIAGNOSIS OF CEREBELLAR TUMOR. 
Tue GAits IN ApoPLEXY, CEREBRAL TUMOR AND CERE- 

BELLAR DISEASES. 
THE SYNDROME OF PITUITARY TUMOR. 
LocALizING SYMPTOMS OF PoNTINE LESIONS. 
POLIOENCEPHALITIS—SUPERIOR— DIAGNOSIS 
POLIOENCEPHALITIS—I NFERIOR—DIAGNOSIS 
GENERAL TREATMENT OF CEREBRAL DISEASES 
Wednesday, July 8 

SYPHILIS; AND ITS RELATION TO NERVOUS CONDITIONS 
CEREBRAL SYPHILIS. 
SYPHILITIC MENINGITIS. 
SYPHILIS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 
PostsYPHILItIC Nervous STATES. 
PARESIS. 
TABES. 


D. Glascock 


GAS- 


Soston. 
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TABOPARESIS. 

INHERITED MENTAL AND PuysiIcaL STATES RESULTING 
From SyPHILIs. 

LABORATORY DIAGNOSIS OF SYPHILIS. 


Thursday, July 9 
OSTEOPATHIC LESION—AsS ETIOLOGY. 
Tue BLoop iN MENTAL STATES. 
PERIPHERAL IRRITATION AS A CAUSE OF MENTAL STATES. 
THE ENDOCRINES IN MENTAL STATES. 
THE PuysiIcat OriGciIn oF EMOTIONS. 
THE TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES, OUTSIDE OF THE 
HOosPITAL. 
THE RoutTINE OF HYDROTHERAPY. 
Is DEMENTIA PRAECOx CURABLE? 


Friday, July 10 
L. vAN H. GERDINE. 
H. W. Forses. 
Epwarp S. MERRILL. 
J. Ivan Durvr. 
PEDIATRICS 
Chairman—Ira Walton Drew, Philadelphia 
Thursday, July 9 

INFANT FEEDING. 

Ira W. Drew, Philadelphia. 
DISCUSSION. 
MEASLES AND SCARLET FEVER. 

Lillian M. Whiting, South Pasadena, Cal. 
DIscussION, 
PNEUMONIA. 

Ruth E. Humphries, Waltham, Mass. 
Discussion. 
WHoopINnG CouGH. 

Edgar D. Heist, Kitchner, Ont. 
DISCUSSION. 
MARASMUS. 

Ruth Elizabeth Tinley, Philadelphia. 
New THOUGHTS ON INFANT Foops. 

Earl J. Drinkall, Chicago. 


TECHNIC 
Chairman—Carl J. Johnson, Louisville, Ky. 
Assistant Chairman—E. Tracy Parker, 

Ore. 


Portland, 


Monday, July 6 
ORGANIZATION OF TECHNIC SECTION. 
Carl J. Johnson, Louisville, Ky. 
Upper Dorsal TECHNIC. 
Carl J. Johnson, Louisville, Ky. 
SPINAL BALANCE OR How To Keep LESIONS FROM RE- 
CURRING. 
Frederick P. Millard, Toronto, Ont. 
ILIocosTAL AND ALLIED LESIONS AND THEIR EFFECTS 
Edgar D. Heist, Kitchner, Ont., and E. S. Det- 
wiler, London, Ont. 
Turust TECHNIC IN THE SITTING PostuRE. 
J. Oliver Sartwell. Boston. 
CoMPOUND LEVERAGE Foot AND ANKLE TECHNIC. 
H. R. Bynum, Memphis, Tenn. 
SUBJECT TO BE ANNOUNCED. 
Beatrice N. Phillips, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
SPINAL CURVATURE. 
J. H. Styles, Jr., Kansas City, Mo. 
SEMILUNAR CARTILAGES. 
C. Harrison Downing, San Francisco. 


Tuesday, July 7 

SUBJECT TO BE ANNOUNCED. 

L. Alice Foley, Minneapolis. 
SUBJECT TO BE ANNOUNCED. 

Harrison H. Fryette, Chicago. 
LuMBAR, INNOMINATE, AND CERVICAL TECHNIC 

M. E. Bachman, Des Moines, Ia. 
SUBJECT TO BE ANNOUNCED. 

Harry W. Forbes, Los Angeles. 
SUBJECT TO BE ANNOUNCED. 

Carl P. McConnell, Chicago. 
Strap AND Foot TECHNIC. 

Joseph Swart, Kansas City, Kans. 
SHOULDER TECHNIC. 

Charles Spencer, Los Angeles. 
SHOULDER TECHNIC. 

Charles Spencer, Los Angeles. 
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Wednesday, July 8 
“MuscLe Tecunic” for entire afternoon session. 
Evelyn R. Bush, Louisville, Ky. 


Thursday, July 9 


2:00 THe Turee Dams. 

E. Tracy Parker, Portland, Ore. 
2:30 Speciric TECHNIC FOR ASTHMA. 

Perrin T. Wilson, Cambridge, Mass. 
3:00 STANDARDIZING TREATMENT. 

Alex F. McWilliams, Boston. 
3:30 Foor TEcHNICc. 

Earl J. Drinkall, Chicago. 
4:00 SuByECT TO BE ANNOUNCED. 

Walford A. Schwab, Chicago. 
4:30 Tue FLoatine Rip, 


Arthur D. Becker, Kirksville, Mo. 
5:00 Tue LympHatic Pump. 
C. Earl Miller, Bethlehem, Pa. 


5:30 Tre Lympnatic Pump. 
C. Earl Miller, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Emergency Speakers for Technic Section. 
M. E. Bachman, Des Moines, Lumbar, Innominate, and 


Cervical Technic. 
C. H. Downing, San Francisco, Semi-Lunar Cartilages. 
S. Cameron Edmiston, Los Angeles. 
Franklin Fiske, New York City, Specific Adjustment to 
Control Blood Pressure. 
John N. MacRae, Galt, Ontario. 
Joseph Swart, Kansas City, Kans., Foot Technic. 
George C. Taplin, Boston, Ribs. 
A. G. Walmsley, Bethlehem, Pa. 


SOCIAL FEATURES OF PROGRAM OUTLINED 

From Dr. W. Othur Hillery comes the following out- 
line of social affairs and the subjects of lay speakers at 
various meetings. 

The principai address of our convention will be given 
by George H. Locke, B. A., chief librarian of Toronto. 
Dr. Locke was a professor in Chicago University and 
Harvard, before coming to Toronto, and is a very promi- 
nent educater of our city. We are particularly fortunate 
in securing him to speak. 

Rev. W. G. Back, Presbyterian minister, will deliver 
the invocation. 

Brief addresses of welcome will be given by Hon. 
Thomas Foster, mayor of Toronto; Mr. S. B. Gundy, K. 
C., president of the Board of Trade; Mr. J. S. Hayes, 
president of the Kiwanis club of Toronto, and Mr. E. R. 
Durand, president of the Gyro club of Toronto. 

Our program will include the following events: 

Sunday Evening—Health service held in Massey Hall, 
seating capacity 3,000. Service opened by a minister, 
music by choir and two short health sermons by Drs. 
Reid and Nichols. 

Program ready very soon. 

Monday Evening—President’s reception. 

Tuesday Evening—Moonlight boat trip on Lake On- 
tario. We have a boat chartered for the evening. There 
will be an orchestra, dancing and a general good time. 

Wednesday Evening—Open for frat meetings and 
reunions. 

Thursday Evening—New president’s banquet. 

Friday Evening—Osteopathic night at Sunny Side, the 
greatest amusement beach in Canada. Several specia! 
features will be put on this evening for our benefit and 
enjoyment, by the Harbor Commission of Toronto. 


1 want you to know that I think the magazine is the 
best ever and my patients speak highly of it. 

—Georce M. Beeman, D. O. 
To THE EDITOR: 

I am making what I believe to be a very important New 
Year’s resolution, namely, enclosing herewith a check for 
a year’s subscription to your American Osteopathic Maga- 
zine. 

The cheerful optimism which emanates from this book 
makes it highly inspiring, and I hope you will be successful in 
driving home to your readers the point that life is what we 
make it, that we should not let our past failures discourage 
our future development. 

This point indelibly impressed itself upon my mind and 
I take pleasure in wishing you a successful New Year in 
your wonderful work.—(Mr.) P. H. OLiver. 


nena antes 








a cal Rae. 











ot 
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EXHIBITORS AT TORONTO 

The following firms have reserved exhibit space at 
the Toronto Convention of the A. O. A., July 5-11: 

A. S. Aloe & Co., 513 Olive St., St. Louis. Spaces 
19 and 20. 

The Belmont Co., 368 Belmont Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Space 17A. 

Burdick Cabinet Co., Milton, Wis. Space 2. 

Cameron’s Surgical Specialty Co., 110 West Oak St., 
Chicago. Spaces 6 and 7. 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, 5200 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Space 14. 

a “a Coat & Cover Co., Shelton, Conn., Space 
17B. 

Day, Dr. J. O., 1018 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Space 10B. 

George C. Cook & Co., 59 Bank St., New York City. 
Space 34. 

Dr. A. Still Craig, 3030 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Space 44. 

Delaware Springs Osteopathic Sanitarium, "elaware, 
Ohio. Space 16. 

Denver Chemical Co., 20 Grand St., New York City. 
Space 9. 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy, 1424 
Locust St., Des Moines. Space 40. 

Drew-Roth Orthopedic Institute, 125 W. 97th St., 
New York City. Space 8. 

Electro-Surgical Instrument Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Space 47. 

George M. Forman & Co., 105 W. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago. Space 10A. 

Harold Surgical Corp., 115 Fulton St., New York City. 
Space 31. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis. Space 30 

Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. Space 1S. 

—- Osteopathic College, Kirksville, Mo. Space 
2. 

Kress & Owen, 361 Pearl St., New York City. Space 1. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia. Space 15. 

McManis Table Co., Kirksville, Mo. Space 3. 

Mellin’s Food Co., Boston. Space 50. 

Morse & Burt Co., 410 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Space 21. 

Nestlé’s Milk Food Co., 130 William St., New York City. 
Space 12. 

Nichols, Dr. Robert H., 20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Space 36B. 

Nujol Laboratories, 7 Hanover Square, New York 
City. Space 13. 

Pepsodent Co., 3016 Ludington Bldg., Chicago. Space 


56. 

Charles H. Phillips Chemical Co., Varick St., New 
York City. Space 33. 

Sharp & Smith, 65 E. Lake St., Chicago. Space 51. 

J. Sklar Mfg. Co., 133 Floyd St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Space 35 

Society of Universal Science, 96 School St., Belmont, 
Mass. Space 46. 

Dr. George C. Taplin, 541 Boylston St., Boston. 
Space 5. 

Ultima Physical Appliance Co., 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Space 45. 

Vit-O-Net Mfg. Co., 4107 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
Space 43. 

Weissfield Mfg. Co., 225 Pratt St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Space 42. 

Whole Grain Wheat Co., 1916 Sunnyside Ave., Chi- 
cago. Space 11. 


WHERE TO GO FROM TORONTO 

Toronto is the natural starting-off place for all the 
play-grounds of Ontario. The interior of Ontario is a 
country of glorious island-strewn lakes and far-spread 
forests, wherein fish and game abound and where every 
attraction offers to tempt the holiday tourist. In summer 
the days are warm and the nights cool, and whether 
roughing it in the open, or staying at this or that up-to- 
date resort, the most exacting traveler finds there that 
form of summer sport which he most desires. 

First of all, of course, there is Niagara, of which little 
need be said. It can be reached from Toronto in 3% hours. 

Five hours’ ride from Toronto is Bala, the beautiful 
gateway to the far-famed Muskoka Lakes. These fakes, 
three large ones and one small, reflect in their sky-tinted 
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depths hundreds of pine-clad islands and unending miles of 
rocky and forest-covered shores dotted with pretty cot- 
tages, summer villas and substantial hotels. There are 
between four and five hundred islands, and each one of 
them is a thing of beauty. Bala contains a number of 
excellent boarding houses and hotels where accommoda- 
tion may be obtained at reasonable rates. 

Three hours from Toronto is Bobcaygeon, the gate- 
way to the Kawartha Lake district, with its fourteen beau- 
tiful stretches of water, unexcelled for beauty in all North 
America. This is a favorite resort of the sportsman who 
wants good bass and maskanonge fishing. At Bobcaygeon 
and many points through the lakes are first-class boarding 
houses and hotels, and the best fishing grounds can be 
reached without difficulty. 

A little over two hundred miles north of Toronto on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway is the French River district, 
a chain of lakes reaching out of Georgian Bay along which 
the early French missionaries went to the discovery of 
Lake Michigan. This is one of the most desirable vaca- 
tion districts in Northern Ontario. Its great fishing possi- 
bilities appeal to the angler, for here may be found maska- 
nonge, bass, pickerel and other game fish, while deer, bear 
and game birds are to be found plentiful enough at the 
right time of the year. Canoe and motor launch trips 
through this district are a delight never to be forgotten. 
A delightful Bungalow Camp provides all that could be 
desired in the way of accommodation. Farther afield is 
Nipigon, also with its Bungalow Camp. 

A night’s ride on the Canadian Pacific lands one at 
Montreal, the commercial capital of Canada. Its fine port, 
the second largest on the continent, is the head of the St 
Lawrence route to Europe. Montreal’s historic interest is 
great, and its monuments and many of its older buildings 
have associations with the early French history of Canada. 
Its many fine religious and educational and commercial 
buildings make it one of the most interesting cities of 
North America. 

About two hundred miles further east is the city of 
Quebec, in which the old-world French element is stili to 
the fore. It is by far the most picturesque city in Amer- 
ica. Its rocky heights and citadel were known the world 
over long before Wolfe wrested it from the hands of the 
French, but Quebec is still French, and all the more 
charming on that account. In this city is the oldest church 
in Canada. It dates back to Champlain’s time, and here 
also are the Legislative Buildings for the province. As 
a fine contrast to the narrow old streets within the city 
walls is the splendid Chateau Frontenac, one of Canada’s 
finest hotels, placed high on the rock, with a magnificent 
view over the wide St. Lawrence river and on across the 
Laurentian Mountains. A short run from Quebec brings 
one to the famous shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre, yearly 
visited by many thousands of pilgrims from all over 
America. 

Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion of Canada, is 
accessible by through Canadian Pacific service from To- 
ronto. The city stands at the junction of the Rideau and 
Ottawa Rivers, its site being characterized by a pic- 
turesque grandeur appropriate to its national importance. 
All tickets via Canadian Pacific between Toronto and 
Montreal are good through Ottawa. 


CONVENTION FARES 

Special round trip fares are usually in effect for con- 
ventions, and quite a number of delegates will no doubt 
desire to take advantage of such fares. Any representa- 
tive of Canadian Pacific will gladly furnish all informa- 
tion. 

EXTENSION TRIPS BEYOND TORONTO 

During the summer months an endless variety of va- 
cation tour tickets are on sale with Toronto as a pivotal! 
point, but allowing for extended trips beyond to the 
resorts on Muskoka and Kawartha Lakes, French River, 
Point au Baril, Georgian Bay. 

FROM PACIFIC COAST 

From Pacific Coast starting points a very enjoyable 
trip can be made through Canadian Pacific Rockies, and 
stop-overs made at the resorts such as Glacier, Lake 
Louise, and Banff, continuing on across the Great Prairie 
and, if time permits, breaking the rail journey by taking 
it “part water” in a palatial Canadian Pacific steamer 
across the Great Lakes from Fort William to Port 
McNicoll. It is not necessary to purchase a ticket to To- 
ronto only, but trips can be extended to Montreal, Quebec, 
and on to Boston, New York, etc., returning home via 
a different route than that taken on th* coming journey 








FROM CENTRAL AND MIDDLE STATES 

In addition to the ordinary tickets special Circle 
Tour trips can be arranged for from Central and Middle 
States to New York City or Boston through Toronto, 
and an almost unending variety of routes is available on 
this plan, so that the delegate, as well as attending the 
convention, can make an extensive vacation trip through 
Canada to New York or Boston and then home by en- 
tirely different scenes and surroundings. 

This plan permits a trip through Montreal with easy 
access to Quebec, and on through the historic and beau- 
tiful Lakes Champlain and George and Hudson River to 
New York City, or, if destination of ticket is Boston, 
through the Green and White Mountains. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES 

Summer Tourist tickets can be obtained at practically 
all points to Toronto and beyond, permitting a variety 
of tours that will take in an unlimited number of scenes 
and interests. 


SIDE TRIPS 
HISTORIC MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 
If you are not making a lengthy extension of your 
trip after the convention, at least the Old World Cities 
of Montreal and Quebec should be visited, and side trip 
tickets can be purchased in Toronto or at home starting 
point at moderate extra cost. 
TO THE LAND OF EVANGELINE 
Another beautiful side trip is to Nova Scotia (New 
Scotland), the “Land of Evangeline,” the country ct 
orchards, beaches, boating, fishing, and poetical memories. 
Tickets for this pleasing diversion can be purchased at 
home station, included in Summer Tourist or Circle Tour 
tickets or purchased in Toronto during Convention. 
TO NIAGARA FALLS 
Side trip to Niagara Falls is made very conveniently 
by steamer across Lake Ontario or by rail. Delegates 
from points west of Detroit holding tickets to points in 
United States east or south of Sherbrooke, Que., Newport, 
/t., Swanton, Vt., and Rouses Point, N. Y., will be fur- 
nished with side trip tickets without charge on applica- 
tion to Canadian Pacific agent at Toronto Union Station. 
STOPOVERS ON ONE WAY TICKETS 
Delegates and others traveling on one wavy tickets 
from points in United States to destinations in United 
States through Hamilton, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal or 
Quebec will be allowed stopovers in these cities on deposit 
of their tickets with Depot Ticket Agents of Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 
GENERAL INFORMATION AS TO TICKETS, ROUTES, AND FARES 
Any representative of the Canadian Pacific or your 
local railway ticket agent will gladly furnish any infor- 
mation required about Summer Tourist, Circle Tour, one 
way or round trip tickets, fares, routes, and any other 
particulars concerning the best and most protitable use 
of the time at your disposal going to, and afier, the 
convention. 
CUSTOMS 
Canadian Customs officials operate on all trains from 
border points examining baggage for destination in Ca- 
nada, thus avoiding any delay to passengers or baggage by 
frontier examination. If baggage is checked from United 
States directly to destination in United States via Canada 
no Customs examination is made. 
IM MIGRATION 
No passports or other papers are required for en- 
trance into Canada, and tourists will be cordially wel- 
comed at all times. 


O. W_N. A. 


OSTEOPATHY AT MEETING OF WOMEN OF 
WHOLE WORLD 

The sixth Quinquennial Convention of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, has come and gone. This great 
organization made its first visit to our shores, at this meet- 
ing and coming together but once in five years—the 
chances are it may not meet here again for perhaps two 
hundred years. Hence to me it was the opportunity of a 
lifetime to hear and meet so many representative women 
from every quarter of the globe. The International Coun- 
cil of Women is made up of the women’s organizations of 
the whole civilized world, each Nation having its National 
Council composed of its various affiliated organizations. 
Will all please take notice—this is 4 ‘Cael to the oft- 
repeated question, “Why the O. W. * 
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As an affiliated organization, the O. W. N. A. had a 
representative with a seat and a vote at this great gather- 
ing, thus placing osteopathy on a par with all othe: 
women’s professions. 

The object of the I. C. W. is to form a center for 
organized women all over the world, so they may come 
together to discuss problems of special interest, and thus 
by broadening their vision they will aid in the promotion 
of the International Mind. 

THIRTY-SIX MILLION WOMEN REPRESENTED 


There were delegates from 42 foreign countries, repre- 
senting 36 million women. here were three delegates 
from Iceland, and ten from South Africa. A member of 
the International executive Board from Australia told me 
she had been around the world 42 times and upon her re- 
turn from this meeting she will have completed her 43d 
trip. 

There were delegates from New Zealand, and Japan 
and from all the European nations except Russia. It was 
surprising to see so many representatives from the new 
small sisters in the family of nations, such as Latvia, Esto- 
nia, Ukrania, Lapland, Finland, Poland, Jugo- ‘Slavia, 
Checko-Slovakia, Roumania, Bulgaria, and others. 

THREE OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 


The official languages of the Convention were English, 
French, and German. Though the large majority of the 
250 foreign delegates were able to understand English. 
Upon request, all business matters were translated by an 
interpreter into both French and German. 

I could not repress a feeling of envy when those Euro- 
pean women made their speeches in English and then 
translated them themselves into both French and German. 

WOMEN’S KEEN INTEREST IN UNIVERSAL PROBLEMS 

The principal subjects presented at this meeting, as 
given below and discussed under the following sub-heads: 

1. Child Welfare. 

a. The Children’s Charter. 
b. The Legal Position of Alien Children 
2. Education. 
a. Interchange of Teachers and Students. 
b. Instruction Regarding League of Nations. 
c. Educational Opportunities for Gifted Children. 
d. Equal Pay for Equal Work in the Teaching 
Profession. 
e. Teaching of Nature Study and Simple Biolog- 
ical Facts. 
f. Moral and Social Training of Children. 
3. Equal Moral Standards. 
4. Public Health. 
a. Care of Abnormal Children. 
b. Death Rate of Illegitimate Children. 
c. Opium and Dangerous Drugs. 
5. Trades and Professions. 
a. Equal Professional Rights for Women. 
b. Equal Pay for Equal Work. 
c. Maternity Provision after Confinement. 
d. Right of Married Women to Work. 
GREETINGS FROM ALL LANDS 

A few quotations from the greetings given by the vari- 
ous foreign delegates on the first evening of the Conven- 
tion may be of interest: 

Great Britain—We must move together and march 
together. The work is not complete until it is carried out 
into the world. 

Sweden—We came here to learn from one another so 
we may progress. Each has her own special character- 
istics. Let us get something out of it, make us better 
and bigger than we are today. 

Poland—It is a dream that I stand here in this country 
of the free, where you have erected a statue to one of our 
beloved heroes. 

Ireland—We have reached the land of our hearts de- 
sire—but we Irish women work, we do not talk. 

Ukrania—It is easier to do, when you have a united 
power behind you. 

Holland—We must teach our people to do what is 
right and just without being forced to do it. 

Finland—We can never forget how America hastened 
to aid our children after the war. We have many problems 
on account of the refugees still coming in from Russia. 

Greece—Our greatest social problems are how to care 
for the refugees, still coming to us. 

Checko Slovakia—In our national schools, half the 
teachers must be men and the other half women. 

Lapland—Our problem is to help the condition of our 
women. 


Bruce 
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China—We are the youngest sister in the council and 
ask for your help and encouragement. 

0. W. N. A. SENDS MESSAGE TO ALL THE WORLD 

In the souvenir booklet issued by our National Council 
of Women—the Osteopathic Women’s National Associa- 
tion was given two pages upon which are the pictures of 
our three members who have served as National President, 
together with the following: 

Bringing together in council, not individuals, but asso- 
ciations of women so that spheres of influence are ex- 
tended and the bodies are enabled to work together for 
some specific object. 

“The Osteopathic women of the world have been con- 
tributing factors in the big movement for the welfare of 
women and children. In 1914 the American Osteopathic 
Association organized a Women’s Bureau of Public 
Health. This bureau promoted an extensive program of 
health education in practically every state of the union, as 
well as Canada. 

“In 1920, this group enlarged its scope and became 
organized as the Osteopathic Women’s National Associa- 
tion. It is now federated with the National Council of 
Women, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
affiliated with the National Association of Travelers’ Aid 
Society. 

“Twenty-five states are organized, and the number of 
local clubs is steadily increasing. 

“The Activities of the O. W. N. A. include Public 
Health Work as conducting and maintaining free clinics, 
conducting Health Conferences for children and for 
women, assisting in the examination of school children and 
the formation of Nutrition Classes. Health Education is 
promoted by means of Lectures, Talks, and Demonstra- 
tions of the value and importance of inculcating the proper 
health habits in the early years, and teaching adults as 
well as children some of the first principles in the rational 
care of the machine we call the body. 

“Therefore, in thus being banded together, in the 
strength of the united womanhood of our profession, we 
are enabled to continue to work for the health, happiness 
and righteousness of our various communities, which is 
our reason for being.” 

JeNettE Huspparp Boies, President. 


PROGRAM 
OsTEOPATHIC WOMEN’S NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FirtH ANNUAL CONVENTION - Jury 11, 1925 
Kinc Epwarp Horter, Toronto, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Friday 
7:00 p.m. Executive Board Mecting with State Presi- 
dents, Ladies’ Writing Room. 
Saturday 
8:30a.m. Doors open. Convention Secretary at Table, 
Dr. Leonora Grant, Okanogan, Wash. 
Publicity Chairman Credential Commit- 
tee at door assisting with badges, Con- 
stitutions and Membership Committee at 
door. 
9:00 a.m. Call to Order by President. Dr. Jenette H. 
Bolles, Denver, Timekeeper; Mrs. C. D. 
Swope, Washington, D. C., Parliamen- 
tarian; Local. 
Invocation: Toronto minister. 
Address of Welcome: Dr. A. K. Pigott, Tor- 
onto, representing Women’s Clubs of 
Toronto, A. O. A. representative. 
Response: Dr. Helena Ferris Smith, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 
Dr. Josephine Peirce, Lima, Ohio. 
9:30a.m. Election of Nominating Committee. 
Appointment of Resolutions Committee. 
9:40a.m. President’s Address—Dr. Bolles. 
10:00a.m. Reports: Officers. 
Chairman of Committees. 


Bulletin. 
Report of Committee on Amendments and 
Budget. 
11:00a.m. Election of Officers. 
11:15a.m. A Toast: “Long Live the Osteopathic 
Woman.” 


Dr. Blanche M. Elfrink, Chicago, and Dr. 
Anna L. Hicks, Portland, Ore. 
11:30a.m. Roll call of states and colleges. 
Responses by presidents of state divisions with 
number of members, activities, etc. 
12:00a.m. Address: Dr. Ellen L. B. Ligon, “Thinking 
With Dr. Still.” 
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12:30 p.m. Report of Resolutions Committee. 
1:00 p.m. Reading of minutes. 
Adjournment. 

As was reported in the April and May issues of the 
Journal of the A. O. A., a breakfast will be given by the 
O. W. N. A. on July 7 for the women who are in anyway 
connected with or interested in osteopathy. And a lunch- 
eon will be given at noon of the same day in honor of 
Blanche Still Laughlin. The principal speaker on this 
program will be Dr. Clara Sullivan, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Little Mary Jane Laughin will give a Scotch dance in 
costume. 


CALIFORNIA BRANCHES HONOR DR. FORD 
As reported in previous issues of The Journal the 

Northern and Southern branches of the O. W. N. A. 

entertained for Dr. Roberta Wimer-Ford during her 

recent tour of the Southwest. Further details of these 
two dinners and meetings have been received and are 
worthy of note. 

The meeting of the Southern division preceded that 

of the Northern division and was held on March 18. 

he program follows: 
Dr. Elizabeth Rosa, president Southern California 
Division, presiding. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent of Los Angeles 
City Schools—“Problems of the Board of Education.” 

Solo—Mrs. Thomas Lord Lorbeer, Riverside. 

Dr. Pearl Oliphant, Santa Cruz, California, President of 
the California Branch of the Osteopathic Women’s 
National Association—“Greetings from the State Or- 
ganization and introduction of Dr. Ford.” 

Dr. Roberta Wimer-Ford, Seattle, Washington—‘The 
Osteopathic Women’s National Association and Value 
of Membership in Same.” 

Greetings to the Southern California Division of the 
State Branch, Osteopathic Women’s National 
Association, From: 

The Western Osteopathic Association by Dr. Ernest 
Bashor, President. 

The Pasadena Osteopathic Association by Dr. A. V. 
Kalt, President. 

The Los Angeles Osteopathic Society by Dr. Wm. 
Bartosh, President. 

Good Wishes to the Women Folk from the Men Folk— 
Dr. R. W Bowling. 

Response to all speakers and some proposed activities 
of the Southern California Division—Dr. Jennie C. 
Spencer. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA DIVISION PROGRAM 
The program of the Northern division meeting held 
on March 28 is as follows: 
Dr. Margaret J. Waldo, president, Northern California 
Division, presiding. 


Delinquent Child of Pre-School Age.............. 
ER ian Mekege eer er Tey. Mrs. John P. Buwaldo 

ee mere Dr. Alice Luce, Mills College 

PO UD ok oan die sepenaseukanwee Miss Alice Wilson 


Greetings from State Organization and introducing Dr. 
Ford—Dr. Pearl Oliphant, Santa Cruz, President of 
the California branch of the Osteopathic Women’s 
National Association. 

The Osteopathic Women’s National Association, Its Af- 
filiations, Accomplishments and Purposes—Dr. Ro- 
berta Wimer-Ford, Seattle, Washington. 


Des acinscceseces Mrs. William Horace Ivie, Berkeley 
SI oho ic.t ow ioalod aeewaiee Mrs. Eva Smith Hackett 
Value of Membership in O. W. N. A...... Dr. W. H. Ivie 
PISS pins wes wie kee Dr. W. W. Vanderburg 


Mrs. Buwaldo in dealing with her subject discussed 
primarily organization work with the idle unruly child of 
pre-school age, laying stress upon her experience in this 
field as head of a recently established “Behavior Clinic” 
in Berkeley. Her remarks were interesting and instruc- 
tive, and full of suggestion as how best to deal with 
this class in ovr proposed enlarged free Osteopathic 
clinics. 

Dr. Alice Luce, Professor of English at Mills Col- 
lege, described for us the psychology, aspirations, am- 
bitions and tendencies today of the socially well-to-do, 
the girl of actual unusual inherited equipment, as well 
as circumstances of economic ease. Dr. Luce is splendid- 
ly equipped to give us a just estimate of this superb 
young American woman, and her humor, eloquence, and 
brilliance, as well as her optimistic judgment of these 
girls, were enjovable. 
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Miss Z. Clement, state president of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, paid a glowing and militant 
tribute to the independent self-respecting working girl 
and woman. From her we received a valuable sugges- 
tion to carry on to organized women seeking the wel- 
fare of those of our own sex in need of help; that such 
help will be taken in much better spirit when tendered 
in such manner as not to suggest charity. These three ad- 
dresses served as an almost complete background of our 
social structure as it relates to women and was a fitting 
introduction to the message Dr. Ford then delivered to 
us. 

Dr. Ford’s talk was a replete with cogent thought, 
the result of a ripened experience in coping with the 
multitude of problems confronting us in this new effort 
we are now launching in the interest of our profession. 
She appealed to the broad-minded professional woman 
with a vision, emphasizing the keynote of this organiza- 
tion, “Co-operation, the unity of action and purpose.” 
The essentials in this big work of ours being,—balance, 
vision, team-work, tolerance and a deep and abiding con- 
viction that every one means well. 

Work in the O. W. N. A. increases a woman's in- 
terest in everything Osteopathic, developing her pro- 
fessionally. 


AT THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

One of the interesting features of the program at the 
luncheon given by Dr. Louisa Burns to the Women’s 
Osteopathic Club of Los Angeles, which was reported in 
an earlier issue of The Journal, was the address by Dr. 
Clara Stillman of Palm Springs who told of the Indian 
Clinic which she conducts. 

Dr. Clara Stillman of Palm Springs told us about 
the Indian Clinic she has. She gives from forty to fifty 
Osteopathic treatments to the Indians per month, some 
of them coming as far as 125 miles distant. Their ages 
range from two weeks to 102 years. They are very 
vrateful for her free service. Some of them neither 
speak nor understand the English language. 


THE MAY MEETING OF THE NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA O. W.N. A. 

A dinner program was given on May 16 by the North- 
ern California division of the state branch of the Ostco- 
pathic Women’s National Association at Hotel Fairmont. 
Dr. Rudolph I. Coffee, member of the state board of 
charities and corrections, and Mrs. Beatrice Willmans, 
principal of the Hawthorne school, Berkeley, spoke. Dr. 
Coffee reviewed “How California Cares for Her Wards” 
Mrs. Willmans made a diagnosis of the modern child. 

A program of song was given by Mrs. Ethel Barnes 
Carmel, assisted at the piano by Mrs. Charles Avery, 
and Mrs. Carlo Morbio, assisted by Mrs. Cecil H. Stone, 
pianist. Mrs. Morbio presented a garden cycle of seven 
numbers. 


ONE OF DR. CREHORE’S LECTURES 

Dr. Mary Alice Crehore of St. Louis gave an ad- 
dress before the young women of Granite City, IIl., under 
the auspices of the Women’s Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of that city. Dr. Crehore’s 
first public talk was given in Granite City in 1913 to a 
group of boys and girls of high school age. She has 
been asked to speak there many times since. 


DES MOINES BRANCH 

The Osteopathic Women’s Club which has just re- 
cently been organized, met at Harris-Emery’s tea room 
Wednesday, May 6, for a 12 o’clock luncheon. The of- 
ficers of the club are Dr. Mary Golden, president; Dr 
Della S. Caldwell, vice-president; Dr. M. B. Lovegrove, 
secretary; Dr. Avis Payne, treasurer. The purpose of the 
club is to support the Osteopathic Women’s National 
Association and details are being arranged for the enter- 
tainment of Dr. Jenette H. Bolles of Denver who will 
be here in May to form a state organization. 


THE DES MOINES MEETING 

Dr. Jenette H. Bolles, Denver, national president, 
O. W. N. A., stopped in Des Moines on her way home 
from the Washington meeting of the women from all 
the world, described elsewhere in this Journal. While 
in Des Moines Dr. Bolles addressed the students of Des 
Moines-Still College and met the osteopathic women 
at luncheon. Dean Johnsor and forty osteopathic wo- 
men were present. The Des Moines branch of the 
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O. W. N. A. is well organized and active. Mary E. 
Golden is president and Mossie B. Lovegrove is secretary. 


FROM THE WOMAN’S WORLD’S FAIR 
May 7, 19235. 
Dr. Fannie E. Carpenter, 
Chicago, III. 
My dear Dr. Carpenter: 

Before the first Woman's World’s Fair passes into 
history, let me say to you how very valuable your contri- 
bution was and how much we appreciated what you had to 
add to the distinctly woman angle of the show. 

It was a matter of great pride and satisfaction to us 
all to have so many women and women’s organizations 
represented in such a beautiful and adequate manner, and 
to you, as one of those whose booth was both charming 
to look upon and significant as to the place of women in 
the world, I want to express my friendly gratitude. 

It surely means a great deal when women can come 
together from every field of art and business, and stage 
a demonstration of their abilities, and as we all worked 
together in this Fair and helped separately and collectively 
to make it the success which it was, may I salute you with 
pleasant recollections of the Fair and glowing hope for the 
next year. Very sincerely yours, 

HELEN M. BENNETT, 
Managing Director. 

Dr. Carpenter reports that arrangements have already 
been made for a booth at the Fair next year where oste- 
opathy and the O. W. N. A. will have even a greater 
opportunity for making friends. 


DR. BROACH TO LECTURE AT GIRLS’ CAMP 

Dr. Elizabeth Lightfoot Broach, Atlanta, Ga., has 
accepted appointment on the lecturer’s staff at a two 
weeks training school camp for young girls to be held 
at Lake Junaluska, N. C., under the auspices of the Gen- 
eral Board of the M. E. Church, South Sunday School. 

“My Body, Its Needs and Care” is head under which 
twelve lectures will be given. 


DR. BOLLES ENTERTAINED 
The Osteopathic Association of the District of Col- 
umbia entertained at dinner Friday evening, May 8, at 
the Hamilton Hotel in honor of Doctor Jenette H. 
Bolles of Colorado. Doctor Bolles has been a patron 
at the quinquennial session of the International Council 
of Women. 


Colleges 


vac ANGELES COLLEGE 
LOS ANGELES COLLEGE FIELD DAY 
The Long Beach Press-Telegram reported the Field 
Day as follows: 

Field day for the Los Angeles College of Osteo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons brought about 200 livelv 
college men to Long Beach. They enjoyed a round of 
fun and feasting at the seashore and were in evidence 
over the city throughout the day. 

The boys held boxing contests and played baseball 
and other games at the Belmont Pier during the after- 
noon. Then they held swimming contests at the Long 
Beach Bathhouse pool and at 6:30 were ready for a ban- 
quet at the Imperial Inn where a program had been 
arranged. Dr. L. B. Smith and Dr. Warren B. Davis 
acted as hosts to the boys while here and responded on 
the program at the banquet where Dr. Ernest Bashor 
acted as toastmaster. 


The new nurses’ home at Monte Sano is nearing com- 
pletion. All nurses will have sleeping quarters in the new 
building, thus making additional space for patients avail- 
able in the hospital building. 

Is there a student who has no copy of the 1924 Cortex 
who would like to have one? Through the courtesy of the 
Bunting Publications, one copy will be given gratis to the 
first student who telephones Broadway 1022. There are no 
strings to this offer. 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE 
DAILY SETTING-UP EXERCISES FROM WIP 
7 A. M. Broadcasts to “Start the Day Right.” 
Beginning Monday, March 9, Station WIP of Gimbel 
Brothers, Philadelphia, will broadcast daily at 7 A. M. a 
series of scientific Setting-up Exercises. 
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Dr. Francois D’Eliscu, director of the department of 
Physical Education of the Young Men’s and Young Wom- 
en’s Hebrew Association of Philadelphia, will conduct the 
broadcasts. 

Dr. D’Eliscu, one of the most widely known figures 
in Physical Education both in this country and abroad, 
has arranged a program that includes fun, hygienic and 
development value, correct posture, abdominal exercises, 
supervised stretching and relaxing periods and real recrea- 
tion. For fourteen years he has taught physical education 
in the leading Universities of the country, written several 
books on the subject. For two years he organized Play- 
ground and Boy Scout work in France and Belgium. He 
is at present director of Athletics for the Pennsylvania 
National Guard. Dr. D’Eliscu is also a graduate physician 
and a well known consultant on orthopedic work. 

Tune in every morning, fans, at 7 o’clock, and take 
a few minutes exercise with Dr. D’Eliscu. Start the day 
right. Daily from Station WIP, 509 meters. 

Dr. D’Eliscu is the director of athletics of the Phila- 
delphia College of Osteopathy. 


KIRKSVILLE OSTEOPATHIC COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT LAUGHLIN MAKES 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Last fall T ran an article in the Stilletto telling the 
students and others about the progress we had made up 
to that time. I discussed the school then to a consider- 
able extent from the standpoint of finances. I also told 
you something of our plans for operating the school ard 
promised that I would from time to time report to you as 
to how we were getting along. I come to you this 
morning with a report and the reason I make this report 
to you is because you are vitally interested. As I told 
you before, I consider every student a partner in this 
enterprise. This is not my personal business because I 
am not engaged in this work for a commercial reason. 
I have nothing to gain from operating this school, but 
Osteopathy has a good deal to gain, if we estabiish a 
school that will perpetuate the science and be a_ back- 
ground for those who go out into the field. Everyone 
here is familiar with our plan of operation. We are 
now operating under two charters, the Andrew T. Still 
College and the American School of Osteopathy. Poth 
of these charters at the present time are granted under 
the law which does not permit the incorporators to profit 
from the institution. If there should be any profit 
from operating the school, it belongs to the school and 
must be used for the betterment of the school, for im- 
proving facilities, teachers or set aside for an endow- 
ment. 

As soon as we have all obligations paid off, then 
we expect to dissolve the two old incorporations, or- 
ganize a new one and deed the property to the new 
corporation for the purpose of perpetuating Osteopathy 
In this work, I have assumed personally the entire respon- 
sibility from a financial standpoint. I have not asked 
anybody to assist in financing the school. I borrowed 
some money but I am paying interest on it and when 
the obligations come due, we arrange to take care of 
them. It is my plan to pay for the building and physical 
equipment, laboratories, playgrounds, etc., and deed that 
all to the corporation. I expect the school to pay operat- 
ing expenses only. 

Last year, neither school paid operating expenses. 
There was a deficit for both schools of $25,000, just for 
operating expenses. I am glad to report to you that 
on account of the consolidation, we have been able to 
operate and pay all expenses without borrowing money 
and have been able to liquidate the $25,000 deficit in- 
curred last year. I feel that as far as our financial con- 
dition is concerned, we are in excellent shape. I report 
this to you for this is your school and I believe that 
the future of Osteopathy depends almost entirely on what 
takes place here in Kirksville. 

Now I will give you a few facts in round numbers. 
These figures are not exactly accurate, but are close 
enough to show you what we have done this year. When 
we acquired the A. S. O. last spring, we agreed to pay 
for the corporation and its ——s approximately $200,- 
000. What we paid for the A. S. O. is a personal obliga- 
tion with me. What we collect from students here does 
not go to liquidate these obligations. Money from the 
school is used only for the operation of the school. Up 
to date. we have liquidated that $200,000 down to $65,000. 
The total debt we owe to the old stockholders of the 
A. S. O. amounts to only $65,000 and I think that we 
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will be able to take care of that within a couple of 
years. 


This new school building here was built and equipped 
at an approximate cost of $225,000. The A. T. S.C. O.S. 
corporation is nearly free from debt. Last year we owed 
$30,000 on this property. . It is now only $20,000 and 
the interest has been paid up to date. 

Another matter I want to report to you is that when 
we acquired the A. S. O. there was a mortgage of $38,000 
against the new gymnasium building but there were also 
assets that would take care of that obligation. When we 
bought the A. S. O., we not only took over the building 
but we took over the old notes due the school. We selected 
nearly a sufficient number to retire the mortgage of $38,000 
and have now collected enough to retire the mortgage. At 
the present time, it has been reduced from $38,000 to 
$29,000 with interest paid and we have on hand $33,000 
in cash. I think that you can see that our financial con- 
dition is not going to be a source of any great worry. 
We can meet our obligations when due and it will be 
only a question of two or three years until every debt 
against these institutions will be liquidated and when that 
day comes, the entire propert~ will be deeded to a new 
corporation. 


Last summer we improved our equipment to the 
extent of about $15,000. This summer we will make 
further improvements at a cost of about $15,000. We will 
put in new heating plants in all three buildings and im- 
prove the nurses’ homes. 

Two or three weeks ago I was invited to appear be- 
fore the Rotary Club and make a talk on what the K. O. 
C. means to Kirksville as a commercial asset. I some- 
times think that the people of Kirksville take the school 
for a matter of course and are not fully appreciative of 
what the school means to the city. When Dr. Still 
started here, he was a very poor man. He did not have 
any financial backing and not much credit and few 
friends. After he succeeded, the people felt a little dif- 
ferent about it and after a dozen years, when he had 
built the first part of the Infirmary building at a cost of 
about $25,000 and was treating five or six hundred cases, 
was prospering financially, the citizens presented him with 
a loving cup and raised a purse of twelve hundred dollars. 
He accepted the loving cup but told them to keep the 
twelve hundred dollars as he did not need it, and they 


We do not complain. It is human nature to get 
everything one can without expense. But I want to point 
out what this school does mean to Kirksville from a 
commercial standpoint. I did not try to sell Osteopathy 
to the Rotary Club. I simply pointed out to them that 
this institution was the biggest asset that Kirksville has. 
It has made property advance in price. It has permitted 
the Kirksville people to get good rent for their properties. 
This institution has been a part, not all, of the develop- 
ment of this town. 

We have here 815 students, including the January 
graduating class. Probably now we have about 720. 
What does that mean to. Kirksville? It means that those 
students leave here annually $650,000. The two hospitals 
do a business of $150,000 a year. Practically all of this 
money is spent in Kirksville, making a total of $800,000 
annually for Kirksville. There never has been another 
institution that left as much money here as does this 
school. We have estimated that since Dr. Still started 
Osteopathy here, his town has profited to the extent 
of $15,000,000 as a result of the operation of this in- 
stitution. 

Kirksville is essentially a school town with the two 
colleges here. They practically make the town. If we 
had more industries here the town would probably grow 
faster and it would help the schools. 

Just a word or two in regard to your profession. 
What I want to do and what I will be right in doing is 
to impress upon you people that you have the best pro- 
fession on earth. That is the truth. Sometimes we do 
not think highly enough of our own business. We think 
that perhaps some other business might be better. There 
may be, from a commercial standpoint, but there is no 
better profession. As compared with the medical profes- 
sion, we are much better off. The average osteopath does 
a better business than the average medical man. Why? 
Because he has something to give in return for the fee 
he collects. He does not find it necessary to impress his 
patient with his own importance. Medicine does not go 
very far in the treatment of disease. As a method of 
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treatment applied to all diseases, it does not compare 
with physical treatment. 

We are doing something here that is not being done 
in a Class A medical college. We are furnishing you with 
the education at a comparatively low cost. The tuition 
is $150 per year and the incidental fee average about $50 
more. What is the tuition in the Class A medical col- 
leges? $300 or more. Furthermore, we are conduct- 
ing the business so that it pays its own expenses. Take 
Washington University, at St. Louis. It has a large en- 
dowment behind it. A year’s training for one student 
costs the school $1,200. The student pays $300 and the 
$900 comes from the endowment. That is probably more 
than is necessary. We are doing things in Osteopathy 
because we have to do them. We are furnishing educa- 
tion of a high type at much less expense to the student 
than do Class A medical colleges. Some of the smaller 
schools in Osteopathy are having a pretty hard time. 
With two hundred students or less they do not collect 
enough to pay their way. It may be necessary for them 
to raise their tuition. For the next year, the tuition 
will not be increased. 

Kirksville has at last waked up. I had a committee 
of business men to see me yesterday with this proposi- 
tion. They said that they had a gold mine here that 
they had not been working. I thought that they had 
been working it some. What they meant was this— 
Kirksville is proud of this institution. It has been a big 
commercial asset to the town. What they want to do 
is to get behind the school and bring more students here. 
They would like to have twelve or thirteen hundred stu- 
dents here. They told me that they wanted to help with 
the expense. I said, “All right, I am for you.’ 

They have finally agreed to raise in the city $15,000 
per year for three years and spend it to advertise Kirks- 
ville and Osteopathy. They will work among the stu- 
dents and practitioners to bring more students here. I 
am glad to report to you that for the first time in a 

half century Kirksville has concluded to do something for 
this institution in a financial way. Big business men are 
not afraid to spend money and some of the people of 
Kirksville are big enough to know that if they 
spend a little money, it may come back to them many 
fold. 

—The Stilletto. 


NO INCREASE IN ae NEXT YEAR AT 


It is now possible to make definite announcement as 
to the tuition and fees for next year. The tuition rate 
will remain at $150.00 per year, the same as for this 
year. This is possible at K. O. C. mainly because of the 
larger number of students and more efficient business 
methods and the fact that this is a non-commercial in- 
stitution. It is probable that tuition here will be less 
than at any other osteopathic college. 

Laboratory fees will not differ greatly from those of 
this year although it has been found necessary to make 
a few minor adjustments. For instance, chemistry fee 
will be six dollars instead of five dollars and gynecology 
fee will be four dollars instead of three. These changes, 
however, are unimportant and are necessary simply be- 
cause it has been found that it costs more than the 
present fee to operate the laboratories. The entire labor- 
atory fee for a given course is used up in the operation 
of the laboratory and none of it goes to general school 
expenses or the purchase of additional equipment. The 
student may therefore feel that whatever the laboratory 
fee may be, he will get his money's worth. 

The obligate fee is raised to fifteen dollars and will 
provide for the annual (the Osteoblast) as well as the 
Stilletto, Journal of Osteopathy, library and athletic fees. 
By including the Osteoblast in the obligate fee, it will 
be possible to put out the book more efficiently and at 


less cost. 
—The Stilletto. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF STUDENT BODY 

Mr. R. H. DeWitt, president of the Junior Class was 
elected President of the Associated Students last Wednes- 
day in a close contest against Mr. J. O. Watson. Great 
enthusiasm was shown by the student body on the day 
of the election. When the votes were counted DeWitt 
was victor by one vote. 

Mr. DeWitt was born 
He is a graduate of the Kirksville High School. 


in Kirksville 28 vears ago. 
He then 
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attended Central College at Fayette, Missouri, but re- 
turned to K. S. T. C. where he graduated with a B. S. 
degree. His college work here was interrupted by service 
in the United States Navy in 1918. After graduating from 
the Teachers’ College he was principal and athletic direc- 
tor of the Unionville High School, Unionville, Missouri. 
He then entered the University of Illinois after which he 
was athletic director at the Culver-Stockton College, Can- 
eae The next milestone in his life was K. 


Mr. DeWitt is ably fitted for the presidency of the 
Associated Students of K. O. C. His ability as a leader 
has been demonstrated in his eed of the Junior 
class, the largest class in K. c. 

—The Stilletto. 


NEW STILLETTO EDITOR ELECTED 

E. T. Waldo, a junior in K. O. will edit the 
Stilletto the ensuing year. Mr. Waldo is a graduate of 
Eureka College. He taught in the English department of 
the Springfield, Illinois, High School, for two years be- 
fore coming to K. C. Mr. Waldo has been active in 
school activities, having been on the student council 
and President of the Y. M. C. A. He has been one of 
the stalwarts on this year’s staff. We wish for him 
the greatest success. 

—The Stilletto. 


800 GATHER AT COUNTRY CLUB FOR MAY DAY 
PICNIC 


In spite of a chilly day that greeted the student body 
of K. O. C. on May-day there were approximately 800 
who assembled at the country club to enjoy the annual 
picnic. Students, faculty, and friends of the institution 
gathered at an early hour to enjoy the well organized 
program which the sophomore class had in store. 

Announcement had been previously made that a 
parade would start at ten o’clock from the administration 
building and long before this hour found hundreds in 
waiting to partake in the day’s activities. At ten o’clock 
the band, dressed in their parade uniforms and headed 
by K. R. Steady, formed in line and led a four block 
parade through the city, around the square and back to 
the infirmary building where the crowd disbanded and 
went to the country club. 

The sophomore class under the able leadership of 
C. H. Britton, president, had arranged the program for 
the day. 

For this most successful and gala occasion we all 
are indebted to President Laughlin, to Dr. Harry Still, 
and to the entire sophomore class. Also to Lawton 
Hanna, chairman of the social activities of the student 
council and to E. W. Porter, who assisted Mr. Hanna. 
Evéry student and faculty member will be looking for- 
ward to the 1926 May-day picnic because of the merry 
time experienced at the 1925 May-day picnic. 

—The Stilletto. 


KIRKSVILLE STUDENT CAMPAIGN 

Under the head of “$45,000 to Advertise Osteopathy” 
the Kirksville Daily Express published the following story 
on May 13: 

A plan to raise $45.000 in this city to advertise Osteop- 
athy and the Kirksville Osteopathic College was unani- 
mously adopted by the Chamber of Commerce at its meet- 
ing last night and a message to that effect was telegraphed 
to Dr. George M. Laughlin, president of the institution, 
who was scheduled to speak before a meeting of osteopaths 
at Cincinnati last night.It is planned to raise $15,000 each 
year for three years. 

The move to advertise the local school and osteopathy 
has been agitated by the merchants of this city for some 
time as a means of expressing their recognition for the 
great benefit Kirksville has derived from the science being 
taught here. It is also their belief that by the proper 
kind of advertising several hundred additional students can 
be brought here, as the accommodations are ample to train 
several hundred more young men and women. 

The tentative plan calls for the employment of a man 
to take charge of the advertising campaign and the money 
raised is to be kept separate from that used by the school 
in its advertisine making it entirely a Kirksville proposi- 
tion for osteopathy. 

While the definite plan for raising the money has not 
been worked out. it is expected that every person in 
Kirksville who believes in osteopathy and wants to see the 
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school here grow will contribute something to the fund. 
Those behind the movement believe that the money will 
be forthcoming and expect to have the plan working in 
a = swell the enrollment to probably 1,000 students 
this fall. 


Clinic Notes 


THE EAST BAY OSTEOPATHIC CLINIC 

The East Bay Clinic reports a busy month during 
March, according to the secretary, having a record of 
500 treatments given, all to those unable to pay regular 
physician’s fees. The staff has changed during the past 
month. Dr. Kenneth Palmer is now associated with 
Dr, J. W. Henderson of Berkeley. Until the new interns 
are appointed the following osteopathic physicians are 
serving the clinic: Dr. Nina Cole, Dr. Thelma Holtz, Dr. 


Nellie Cramer. 
REPORT OF 
a ae OAKLAND, CALIF. 


APRIL, 1925 
Total 


Treat- New Lab. Lab. Other Cashfrom Cash Expen- 
ments Pat. Receipts Spec. Receipts Patients Rec’d = ditures 
488 28 $12 9 $95.05 $283.75 $391.60 $420.76 


Bank Statement: 











$323.42 On hand April 1 
431.40 Deposited in April 
754.82 

420.76 Expenses 

334.06 

16.50 Old check 

317.56 Balance May 1 


DR. BELL’S POST SYSTEM 


FOOT CLINIC EVENING CLINIC 


New 
Treatments Cash Treatments Patients Cash 
29 $1.50 105 4 $70.50 


We would be pleased to receive and publish similar 
reports from other osteopathic clinics. 


DALLAS CLINIC ACTIVITIES 


The Dallas Times Herald for April 22 reports the 
activities of the osteopathic clinic as follows: 

Child hygiene, dealing specifically with gastro- 
intestinal diseases common to children, was the sub- 
ject of an address by Dr. V. C. Bassett, specialist, 
who was the principal speaker at a meeting of 
mothers whose children are patients at the free clinic 
sponsored by the Dallas Osteopathic association at 
the First Unitarian Church, St. Lows and Ervay 
streets. 

The meeting was one of the largest ever held at 
the clinic, and carried out the Osteopathic associa- 
tion’s plan to offer each month instructive talks to 
mothers. Dr. Bassett discussed common causes of 
gastro-intestinal diseases and urged mothers to as- 
sure health for their children in later years by 
ie conditions in youth which tend to preclude 
that. 

Similar instructive talks by other osteopathic 
physicians are to be made to mothers at the clinic 
each month. 

The clinic staff, besides Miss Mart, graduate 
nurse, is composed of Drs. H. L. Betzner, Genevieve 
Laughlin and R. E. Morgan, who are serving through 
the months of April and May. 


AN OKLAHOMA CLINIC 
A children’s osteopathic clinic conducted twice a week 
by Dr. I. C. Huneryager, Sand Springs, Okla., in his office, 
has a record of 758 different individuals treated during 
1924. An enthusiastic backer of this clinic is Mr. Ed Page 
whose daughter was restored to health by osteopathy. 


AKRON CLINIC NOTES ? 
Regular monthly meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Osteopathic Polyclinic was held at Salvation Army 
headquarters Monday afternoon, May 11, at 2:30 o'clock. 
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Plans for an outing for all clinic patients who have been 
treated since the opening of the clinic in October, were 
made. 

Arrangements were made also for a baked goods sale 
and a benefit bridge to raise money for the building fund. 

This is the last local meeting before the annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Women’s Osteopathic Association at Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati. At this meeting Mrs. Letia Knowl- 
ton, president of the local auxiliary, gave an address on 
“The Akron Polyclinic,” which she later gave at a break- 
fast at the Gibson, on May 14. 


NEW YORK CLINIC IN THE “GRAPHIC” 

Recently a letter appeared in the “Graphic” from 
a man stating that he had been unable to secure proper 
attention for his ills in any osteopathic hospital in New 
York City, charity or otherwise, although he was a 
needy patient. 

Dr. Joseph Ferguson, secretary of the Osteopathic 
Society of the City of New York wrote the following 
letter to the “Graphic” which was published on May Y, 
under the heading “Refutes Accusation Against Osteo- 
pathic Hospitals.” 

To the Editor of the GRAPHIC:— 

In The GRAPHIC of May 2, 1925, there was a letter 
addressed to you signed S. R. M., this city, stating that 
the writer had been to a few osteopathic hospitais to find 
— for his condition and that they would not accept 

im. 

I beg to state that this patient must have meant 
orthopedic, and not osteopathic hospitals, for there is no 
osteopathic hospital in New York city. There is the 
New York Osteopathic Clinic, at 35 East 32d St., where 
no cases of poor people are refused if the nature of the 
case is one that can be treated with any chance of success. 

There will be a new clinic likely the latter part of this 
year or early next, operated by the Osteopathic Society 
of the city of New York, which will be a continuance of 
the work of the present clinic in new, enlarged quarters. 

Dr. JoSEPH FERGUSON, 


New York Secretary Osteopathic Society. 


Hospitals and Sanitariums 
ANOTHER NEW HOSPITAL 

Dallas osteopaths will aid in financing the osteo- 
pathic hospital which is to be erected in that city in the 
near future. Plans are under way for the construction 
of a $100,000 structure. Dr. J. N. Waggoner of Kirksville, 
will finance the first unit since he has been promised the 
fullest support of the osteopaths throughout the South- 
west. The hospital will be a purely osteopathic institu 
tion and will be the only one of its kind in the South. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN OSTEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
The clinical staff for the ensuing year of the Rocky 
Mountain Osteopathic Hospital association was elected on 
May 6 at a meeting in the Rocky Mountain Osteopathic 
hospital. It will consist of the following persons: Gen- 
eral surgery, W. L. Holcomb; eye, ear, nose and throat, 


H. M. Ireland; orificial surgery, J. E. Ramsey; general 
diagnosis, George W. Perrin; dietetics, R. R. Daniel; 
osteopathy, Dale H. Craig; anesthetics, C. L. Draper; 


obstetrics, F. E. Woodruff; orthopedics, G. W. Bumpus, 
and dental surgery, L. Glenn Cody. Forty new cases are 
treated each month by the clinic, according to a report 
which was read and over 100 cases receive continuous 
treatment. 


Miscellaneous Societies 


EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT IN GENERAL 
PRACTICE 7 

You general practitioner! The A. O. A. of O. & 
O. L. is for you. Its program and its Journal give you 
what you need, even if only five per cent. of your time 
is given to eye, ear, nose, and throat work. 

Every one of your patients has (or has had) two 
eyes, two ears, one nose and one throat. None of us 
can know too much about those things. 

Some of the specialists know more about them than 
you do, maybe. That’s all the more reason for joining 
the A. O. S. of O. & O. L. It costs you only $5 for 
a year. 
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That let’s you into the convention, and that’s going 
to be good this year—as usual. Two hundred nine ques- 
tionnaires came back to the program chairman. Six of 
them asked for a specialists’ program. Two hundred 
three called loudly for a program for the general man. 

And that gives you the Journal for a year, contain- 
ing some articles for specialists, but more material tor 
the general practitioner. 

Perhaps best of all is the Bureau of Professional 
Education, which consists of members ready and willing 
to answer any question for the less well-informed mem- 
bers. Isn’t the membership worth $25 to you—or $75? 
And it costs only $5. 

Send check to Dr. C. M. LaRue, treasurer, 731 East 
Broad St., Columbus, Ohio, and then attend the conven- 
tion July 1-4. 


KIRKSVILLE OSTEOPATHIC WOMEN’S CLUB 

The Osteopathic Women’s club of Kirksville, whose 
membership is composed of wives of faculty and students 
at the Kirksville Osteopathic College, has federated with 
the Missouri State Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
L. E. Walter, Mrs. C. F. Wandry and Mrs. G. H. Parker 
were delegates to the convention at Marceline, Mo., April 
29th and 30th. 

This club has endeavored to interest the women stu- 
dents at the Kirksville Osteopathic College in forming a 
unit of the O. W. N. A. They have placed O. W. N. A. 
literature in the library at the college, and on March 19 
had the women students as their guests at their regular 
meeting. A talk on the O. W. N. A. was given by Mrs. 
A. V. Dunn, and an invitation extended to the students 
to form an . N. A. unit. They were very enthusi- 
astic and hope to form a unit at the beginning of the 
next school year. 

The club sponsored the “K. O. C. Follies” April 19. 
The affair was given in the college gymnasium and was 
a decided success in every way. The proceeds will be 
used to start a fund for purchasing a new piano for the 
auditorium at the college. The club plans to make the 
“K. O. C. Follies” an annual event. 

Mrs. A. V. DuNN, Corresponding Secretary 
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CALIFORNIA 
PASADENA SOCIETY 

The Pasadena Osteopathic Society met for dinner on 
May 8 at the University Club. Covers were laid for thirty. 
After the dinner Albert Victor Kalt, president of the so- 
ciety, called a short business session. 

L. vanH. Gerdine gave a short talk on the college 
and issued an invitation to the Pasadena Society to 
attend the graduation exercises of the college to be held 
June 11 at the Ebell Club in Los Angeles. 

Edward T. Abbott of Los Angeles invited the society 
to attend the meeting of the Los Angeles Osteopathic 
Society on Monday evening, May 11, at the new osteo- 
pathic sanatorium at Hoover and First streets, Los An- 
geles, which is nearing completion. 

Charles H. Spencer of Los Angeles gave another of 
his series of lectures on the “Physiology of the Nervous 
System,” laying particular emphasis on the nervous mech- 
anism of the kidneys and diseases affecting them. : 

Following the lecture, discussion was held by Olive 
Bondies, Caroline Paine, Harriet FE. Hinds, Mae L. Don- 
lin, Emma Donnelly, A. B. Cliff, Frank C. Farmer. Dr. 
Kalt announced that on May 14 at the University Club 
Dr. Spencer would give the last of his series of lectures. 
Election of officers for the ensuing year also took place 
at that time. 


RIVERSIDE AND SAN BERNARDINO SOCIETY 


Riverside and San Bernardino members of the Osteo- 
pathic society held a business session at the Glenwood 
Mission Inn on April 9 following a banquet. 

Dr. Dayton Turney, of Los Angeles, was the speaker, 
his subject being the “Use and Value of Anti-Toxin in 
Diphtheria.” The talk was followed by a general dis- 
cussion. 

The Riverside Community hospital and its arrange- 
ments for general and clinical work was another subject 
discussed by the osteopaths. 
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PIERCE COUNTY SOCIETY 

The Pierce County Osteopathic Society held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting April 14 at the home of Drs. W. T. 
and Bertha Thomas. A regular family dinner was pre- 
pared by Dr. Bertha Thomas, Mrs. H. A. Stotenbury, 
Mrs. Fred Montgomery and Mrs. C. B. Utterback. Most 
oi the evening was spent in conversation around the large 
dining table. Dr. T. A. MacKay demonstrated physiologic 
technic.—Ilestern Osteopath. 

SAN JOSE SOCIETY 

The regular monthly meeting of the San Jose district 
Osteopathic society was held on May 7 in the Garden 
City Bank building, President Young presiding. The most 
important business before the meeting was that of arrang- 
ing for the state convention of osteopathic physicians in 
June in Santa Cruz. Plans were discussed looking to 
the best attendance and the most satisfactory convention 
of recent years. 

The state president, Dr. Ivie, of Oakland, outlined the 
tentative program and suggested ways for furthering the 
smooth running of the convention. Dr. Panland, also of 
Oakland, spoke on the subject of whooping cough. 

The following officers were then elected for the next 
year: President, Dr. C. W. Lind of Palo Alto; vice- 
president, Dr. Jennie Stephenson of San Jose; secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Katherine Moore of Palo Alto. 

Meeting adjourned to meet the first week in June at 
Santa Cruz. 

APRIL MEETING OF PASADENA SOCIETY 


Dr. Kalt presided at the April meeting of the Pasa- 
dena Society. The principal speaker was Charles H. 
Spencer of Los Angeles who gave another one of his series 
of lectures on The Nervous System. Special emphasis was 
laid on the nervous mechanism of the alimentary canal. 
Discussion followed the lecture by Dr. M. Letitia Richards, 
Dr. Beatrice J. Weed, Dr. Coral Crain, Dr. J. Strothard 
White, Dr. George H. Hazeltine and Dr. William Bondies. 

J. Strothard White gave a report on a recent trip to 
Sunny Slope in San Gabriel where the Osteopathic Society 
visited the Pacific branch of the A. T. Still Research In- 
stitute. and a banquet was held. 

After the banquet Dr. Louisa Burns, director of the 
institute, gave a lecture on “Animal Experimentation.” 

Pasadena was well represented by Doctors Birlew. 
Morton, Phillips, Whiting, Lister, White, Hinds, Stillman 
and Donnelly. 

At this April meeting the Pasadena society welcomed 
to its midst a newcomer, V. M. Hibbets of Grinnell, Ia., 
now located in Pasadena. Dr. Hibbits practiced in lowa 
for twenty-seven years, was three times president of the 
Iowa State Osteopathic Association and was instrumental 
in sending fifty-eight students from his county to osteo- 
pathic colleges. Dr. Hibbets stated that he thought he 
would come to Pasadena and “join the rest of Iowa.” 

John G. Painter gave a talk on “Professional Ethics.” 
Dr. Dessa B. Thompson had as her dinner guest Miss 
Mary Louise Wages of Franklin High School, Los An- 
geles, who gave her address on the Constitution of the 
United States. Recently Miss Wages won the second 
prize in the Los Angeles grand final in Southern California 
division of the “Second National Oratorical Contest to In- 
crease Interest in and Respect for the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

LOS ANGELES SOCIETY 


On May 11 the Los Angeles Society met at the Ostco- 
pathic Sanitarium for the last local meeting of the season 
The program and president’s message follow: 
Program 
ER ee ate teeny Emre Thyroid Gland 
Superior Thyroid Music by Iota Tau Sigma Quartet 
Stanley, Allen, Miller, Edmundson 
Three-Minute Talks 


oe RD LLL EEO LES OO oe . Osteopathy 
Norman Sprague ......... "ed stance she Hospital-Sanitarium 
NE oo signs 65:4. 56h 0 .. Hospital Campaign 
OEE os coedesvaceevinaweses Public Health 
DN 6g onde cs dtp.ols 45109: aide Gee eeee ; --Publicity 
SNE os vic ice onisece ax . Osteopathic Hospitals 
EN ING so wiper sires wen Kecienesnee se Hospital Politics 


President’s Message 
As this is nearing the close of our official year, I 
shall take this occasion to thank the members of the Los 
Angeles Society for their wonderful support and coop- 
eration. 





, 
| 
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I am proud of our excellent attendance record. I am 
more than pleased with the achievements of the member- 
ship committee, through whose efforts more than thirty- 
six new members have been added aside from the interest 
stimulated in our college students 

The fruits of better osteopathic cooperation have also 
been manifested in an enlarged Monte Sano; in the new 
Hospital-Sanitarium; in enlarged clinics; in greater edu- 
cational and political contacts with the public through 
KHJ, through the efforts of both the committee of public 
health and of public affairs. 

It has been a source of great pleasure to have served 
you as president during this past year. 

WM. BARTOSH. 

The Graduation Exercises of the College will take 
place Thursday evening, June 11, at 8 p. m., at the Ebell 
Club, 1719 South Figueroa St. There will be about 40 
graduates. The main addresses will be by Dr. Morgan 
of the State University and Dr. Bowling. 

The College extends to the profession and its friends 
a cordial invitation to be present with us. 

EAST BAY OSTEOPATHIC SOCIETY 

Plans for the annual meeting of the State osteopaths, 
next June, at Santa Cruz, were outlined in Oakland at 
the regular monthly meeting of the East Bay Osteopathic 
Society by Dr. William Horace Ivie of Berkeley on 
April 30. 

“Osteopathic Technique” was the subject discussed at 
the meeting by the principal speaker, Carter Harrison 
Downing of San Francisco, who recently toured the coun- 
try teaching post-graduate courses to members of his pro- 
fession. 

Rachel Read of Tokyo told about her experiences in 
the Orient. The electionsof officers for the coming year 
will take place at the May meeting of the society. Cassie 
C. Moreland, president of the society, who presided at the 
meeting, appointed the following nominating committee to 
arrange the candidates for the election: Edward I. Kush- 
ner, chairman; Katherine L. Whitten, and Lily G. Harris. 

TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

The program for the twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the California Osteopathic Association to be held 
at Casa del Rey, Santa Cruz, June 15, 16, 17, 18, 1925, is 
as follows: 

June 15 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Thyroid, 

H. W. Forbes, Los Angeles. 
Immunity—Its Osteopathic Aspects, 

E. S. Comstock, Chicago. (*) 
Invocation and Address of Welcome. 
Luncheon. 

Technic, 

C. H. Downing, San Francisco. (*) 
Cardiac Arhythmias, 

R. F. Robie, Oakland, and L. C. Chandler, Los Angeles. 
Interpretation of Symptoms, 

Leon E. Page, Kirksville, Mo. (*) 

Reception. 
June 16 
Technic, 

C. W. Young, Palo Alto. 

Etiology and Classification of Diseases of the Thyroid, 

H. W. Forbes. 

Business Session. 
Luncheon. 
Outing. 
June 17 
Technic, 

T. W. Sheldon, San Francisco. 
Treatment of Thyroid Diseases, 

H. W. Forbes. 

The Adolescent Girl, 
Elizabeth Rosa, Los Angeles, and Susan H. Hamilton, 
San Francisco. 
New Thots in Obstetrics, 
G. D. Cayler. 
Luncheon. 
Technic—Downing. (*) 
The Woman of Fifty, 

Margaret Waldo and Una W. Cary, Sacramento. 
Treatment of Pelvic Pathologies, 

Jennie Spencer, Los Angeles. 


(*) Indicates speakers who will appear under the 
auspices of the Western Osteopathic Association. 
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Diagnosis of Pelvic Pathologies, 
E. G. Bashor, Los Angeles. (*) 
Banquet. 
June 18 
Technic, 
J. W. Henderson, Berkeley. 
A Common Method of Resistance, Relief, and Repair. 
Charles Spencer, Los Angeles, C. E. Decker, Los An- 
geles, Wm. Pritchard. 
Luncheon. 
Principles of Osteopathic Adjustment, 
J. H. Styles, Jr., Kansas City. (*) 


OSTEOPATHIC SURGICAL SOCIETY MEETS AND ELECTS OFFICERS 

Robert B. Emery, was elected president of the Los 
Angeles Osteopathic Surgical Society at its last meet- 
ing, W. T. Hurt, Eagle Rock, vice-president; and Joseph 
Watson, secretary-treasurer. Following the election, it 
was announced that the Society would hold its Annual 
Banquet at the Los Angeles Athletic Club, Friday, May 
29, at which time scholarships would be presented to the 
winner of the Scientific Essay Contest, conducted by the 
Society for the Junior Class members of the College of 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 

The speaker of the evening, T. J. Ruddy, spoke on 
the Surgical and Non-Surgical Treatment of Cataracts, 
illustrated by stereopticon. Many members of the 
laity, also the graduating class, and many non-member 
physicians and surgeons were present to witness the 
application of the speaker’s “Vacuum Method” for the 
removal of first stage cataract without surgery. The 
doctor read several reports of cases in which his non- 
surgical measure proved successful by restoring the sight, 
without the use of the knife. 

He concluded his lecture with a projection demon- 
stration of the removal of cataract by the “Vacuum 
Method No. 3,” designed to remove cataract which had 
reached an advanced stage, yet requiring but one day 
in the hospital, instead of the usual one to two weeks. 

Ernest G. Bashor, the retiring president, announced 
the delegates to the American Osteopathic Convention 
which will be held in Toronto, July 1 to 11. 

The secretary, Norman W. Giesy, introduced the new 
members, Robert Rough, and A. R. . Gordon. 

T. J. Ruppy, D.O., 
Public Education Chairman 


EASTERN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 
FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

At the Fifth Annual Convention of the Eastern Osteo- 
pathic Association held at Atlantic City, May 1 and 2, 
the following officers were elected: Arthur L. Hughes, 
Bloomfield, N. J., president; Thomas R. Thorburn, New 
York City, lst vice-president; E. M. Downing, York, Pa., 
2d vice-president; L. M. Bennett, Baltimore, 3d vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur Patterson, Wilmington, Del., treasurer; Hal- 
bert D. Sweet. Glens Falls, N. Y., secretary. 

Edward G. Drew, Philadelphia, spoke on “Sunlight 
Treatment as a Cure of Surgical Tuberculosis.” Herbert 
A. Newman, x-ray specialist at the Philadelphia College 
of Osteopathy, spoke on cancer and the possibility of its 
cure in the early stages. 

Addresses were also made by Alexander McWilliams 
and John A. MacDonald, of Boston; Charles J. Muttart 
and Roy F. English, of Newark, and W. R. Bairstow, of 
Warren, Pa. 

FLORIDA 
STATE ASSOCIATION MEETS 

The Florida Osteopathic Association held its annual 
meeting at St. Petersburg on May 21, 22, 23. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Thursday, May 21 
Invocation. 
Welcome Address. 
Response. 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 
Report on Legislation, 

A. E. Berry, Tampa. (Discussion). 
Indications for Operation in Appendicitis, 

C. J. Tillman, Blackwell, Okla. 
Technic, 

I. Ewart 
Osteopathic Ethics 

R. H. Wilson, Miami. 
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M. G. Hunter, Tampa. 
Diagnosis, 

J. N. Waggoner, Kirksville, Mo. 
Co-operation among Osteopaths, 

C. T. Mitchell. 

Spinal Lesions and Their Effect, 

J. B. Cahill, St. Petersburg 
laboratory Diagnosis, 

. C. Howell, Orlando. 
Osteopathy and Children, 

Nell Berry. 
Tour of City. 
Meeting—Public Invited. 

Friday, May 23 
Advertising Ethical and — Ethical, 

E. G. Pierce, Bradentow: 

Technique, 

I. Ewart. 
Diagnosis, 

fs N. Waggoner. 

Jusiness Meeting. 
Election of Officers. 
Dietetic Luncheon. 
Diagnosis, 

J. N. Waggoner. 
Technique, 

I. Ewart. 

The Importance of Blood Pressure, 

S. E. Cresswell, Tampa. 

The Proper Way to Run an Office From a Business View- 
point, 

A. O'Neill, Daytona. 

Building a Practice, 
D. Glascock, St. Petersburg 





GEORGIA 
GEORGIA OSTEOPATHIC SOCIETY 
The Georgia Osteopathic Society held its annual 


meeting on April 23 and 24 at Atlanta. The newly elected 
officers are C. S. Brown, Columbus, president; Hoyt B. 
Trimble, Atlanta, vice president; D. C. Forehand, Albany, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Georgia society voted to send the O. M. 
member of the legislature for a few months. 
that each legislator will receive the April, 
July vaualliers. 


to each 
his means 
May, June, and 


IDAHO 

BOISE VALLEY SOCIETY 

The Boise Valley 
regular monthly meeting, 
Whittenberger Caldwell, 


ACTIVITIES 
Osteopathic association held its 
April 23, in the office of C. R. 
at 8 p. m. At this meeting J 
Horace Bodle of Boise lectured on the Bates method ot 
eye treatment. Following this lecture L. D. Anderson 
of Boise read a paper on high blood pressure. 

Business in connection with the state convention 
which will be held June 8-10 at Twin Falls was discussed 





O. R. Meredith and R. C. Virgil, Nampa members of the 
association, were in attendance. 
INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS SOCIETY MEETING 
H. L. Collins of Chicago was the principal speaker 
at the last meeting of the season of the Indianapolis Osteo- 
pathic Association at the pagan Athletic Club Fri- 
day night, May 1. His subject was “Borderline Surgery.” 
SUMMER NAVAL CAMP ACTIVITIES 
Dr. E. B. Porter, Noblesville, Ind., reports that he as 
secretary of the Indiana Osteopathic Association, received 
notice from the Commanding Officer of the Camp, of the 
establishment of the camp and the proposed plan for 
activities during the summer. The essential point in this 
communication is the fact that the osteopathic association 
was recognized by the Naval Department as an organiza- 
tion whose support should be solicited. 


IOWA 
SOUTHEASTERN IOWA OSTEOPATHS 
D. C. Rasmussen and C. T. McKenzie entertained the 
Osteopaths of the Southeastern Iowa district who met in 
Fairfield Thursday, April 23. In addition to a good social 
gathering, matters of considerable interest to the profcs- 
sion were discussed. 


The Verdigris Valley Osteopathic Association held a 
monthly business meeting and program in Chanute May 
6. The visitors from Nowata, Oswego, Independence, 
Coffeyville, Caney, Neodesha, Fredonia and other points 
were entertained by Drs. Wolfe and Cubbage of Chanute. 
The program of the evening was in charge of the presi- 
dent, L. S. Adams, Fredonia. 

The evening program began at 6 o’clock with a ban- 
quet. This was followed by four talks. The first was 
given by Guy Owens, Kansas City, Mo., on “Diagnosis 
of Acute Abdominal Conditions.” 

The second was given by H. S. Wiles, 
“Flat Feet; the Cause and Treatment.” 

The third talk was by J. E. Freeland of Coffeyville 
n “Professional Ethics.” 

Dr. Adams spoke on “Use of the Stomach Tube.” 
All of the talks were given in an instructive way and 
were very interesting to the osteopathic audience. 

The annual clinic of the Verdigris Valley Osteopathic 
Association will be held at Neodesha on June 2. The next 
meeting of the association will be held in the form of a 
picnic, the place to be decided in a short time. 


Neodesha, on 


MICHIGAN 
FLINT DISTRICT SOCIETY 

The Osteopathic Association of the Flint District held 
its semi-monthly meeting in Owosso on April 22 with 
23 members of the association present, together with a 
number of guests. Dinner was served at the American 
Legion home, a number of speakers were heard, Mrs. 
Fred Alvord sang, and the members of the association 
discussed matters of particular interest to them as osteo- 
pathic physicians. 

Dr. B. S. Sutherland addressed the 
“Hygiene and Diet.” 

Rev. R. T. Kilpatrick, pastor of the First Methodist 
church, spoke on the “Religious Side of Professional 
Service.’ 

“Advertising Professional Service” 


Jack R. C. Cann. 


association on 


was discussed by 


DETROIT MEETINGS 
The April meeting of the Association was conducted 


by O. O. Bashline of Grove City, Pa., on the subject 
“Boosting Osteopathy by Being Real Physicians.” His 
lecture was intensely interesting and instructive. 

The May meeting will be conducted by Dr. J. H. 


Long, the subject being “The Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Pelvic Disorders.” This month’s meeting will finish 
the season for the Osteopathic Association of Detroit. 
Mrs. E. M. SCHAEFFER, 
Executive Secretary. 


MINNESOTA 
STATE SOCIETY MEETING 

The twenty-seventh annual convention of the Minne 
sota State Osteopathic Society ended on May 2 with a 
clinic conducted by Dr. James D. Edwards of St. Louis. 

The annual banquet was held Friday night in the 
Palm room of the St. Paul Hotel. Entertainers included 
Miss Phoebe Cook, pianist; William Abresche, violinist; 
Miss Alice Lilligren, soprano; Miss Lucille Koenig, pian- 
ist; Miss Amelia Hellickson, accompanist. 

Dr. L. Alice Foley, Minneapolis, presided when the 
Osteopathic Women’s National association held its lunch- 
eon at the Saint Paul. She is Minnesota president of the 
association. 

The following is a list of the doctors who were elected 
to office at this meeting: 

mn. &. Edmiston, New Ulm, president; Edwin R. Ver- 
sema, Mankato, vice-president; G. M. Stern, St. Paul, 
secretary-treasurer: Arthur Taylor, Stillwater, A. F. Hult- 
ing, Minneapolis, Margaret ee St. Paul, R. N. King, 
Minneapolis, Milstein, St. Paul, trustees. 

The program follows: 

May 1 
Trustees Meeting 
pe ee ee ee er re 
Arthur E. Nelson, Mayor of St. Paul 
J. Gaddis, Chicago 


E. Schoolcraft, Watertown, S. Dak. 


The Mute Appeal of Tissue........ 6 
Ambulant Proctology 
Cc 
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Visit Exhibits. 
Association Luncheon. 
Arterio Sclerosis, Blood Pressure.................... 
A. M. Hackleman, Minneapolis 

Interesting Osteopathic Experiences................ ‘ 

sons Chana omeidimatewe'e W. Orrin Flory, Minneapolis 
Round Table Discussion. 
Normal Spine Week Talk....H. V. Halladay, Des Moines 


ae Toastmaster—C. A. Upton, St. Paul 
May 2 

Finger Ser@ery. ... ..:..600+ 0+ James D. Edwards, St. Louis 

Association Afiairs.........coscccese C. J. Gaddis, Chicago 


Osteopathic Principles and Technic................. 
Tekan ee eo eiewe «aa mman H. V. Halladay, Des Moines 
Visit Exhibits. 
Luncheon. 
Ce ee Oe PT ons ssi cn edness 
Re eee Chairman—L. Alice Foley, Minneapolis 
Osteopathy Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology.... 
soe ie Rigmmes ie ae eee .James B. Edwards, St. Louis 


Business Session. 


Clinic, Interesting Cases Brought in By Several 
PIN. ose kane cae James B. Edwards, St. Louis 
Clinics. 
MISSOURI 


BUCHANAN COUNTY SOCIETY 

The Buchanan County Osteopathic Association met at 
noon April 30 at the Elks’ Club. Dr. Lawrence McFall 
was chosen delegate to attend the osteopathic clinic to be 
held at Mercy Hospital May 1. The association endorsed 
the movement for a state park and offered their services 
to the committee in charge of the project. 

OZARK OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 

An address on “Perfect Sight Without Glasses” was 
given at the Chamber of Commerce at Springfield, on 
April 30 by R. A. Richardson of Kansas City, under the 
auspices of the Ozark Osteopathic association and was 
open to all interested in recent discoveries regarding this 
most delicate organ, the eye. 

Dr. Richardson spoke at many civic luncheons in 
Springfield and his talks excited considerable interest, even 
from laymen. 

SOUTHWEST MISSOURI OSTEOPATHIC SOCIETY 

M. S. Slaughter of Webb City was elected president 

of the Southwest Missouri Osteopathic Association at the 
fifteenth annual meeting, held in Webb City on April 9. 
E. G. Story of Carthage was elected vice-president, and 
Myrtle M. Dickey of Joplin, secretary and treasurer. 
_ The meeting was attended by twenty osteopaths. Dr. 
Slaughtér, in accepting the presidency of the association, 
reviewed the practice of osteopathy in southwest Missouri 
for the last eighteen years. He predicted greater progress 
for the profession in the next few years. 

A report of activities of the last session of legislature 
showed that several bills had been introduced with a view 
of hindering the progress of osteopathy, but they were 
defeated, and the law regarding the practice of osteopathy 
remains about the same, it was said. 

THE ST. LOUIS SOCIETY 

The last meeting of the St. Louis Osteopathic Associa- 
tion was held Tuesday evening, May 19. 

The place of meeting was the Washington Hotel, with 
dinner at 6:30 p. m. The program and business imme- 
diately followed the dinner. 

This meeting was the most important meeting of the 
year because ihe policy for the ensuing year was shaped 

Two very important propositions were before the 
St. Louis Association. One is the Central States Meeting 
in 1926. The other is the Convention of the National As- 
sociation in 1927. 

The St. Louis Osteopathic Association just finished 
a marked year by having had out of town speakers such 
as Laughlin, Gaddis, Kjerner, Johnson, Taplin, Becker, 
and Bigsby. Each one of these men have added some- 
thing to the little knowledge we some times think we have. 


NEBRASKA 
NEW OFFICERS OF THE NORTHEAST SOCIETY 

The officers of the Northeast Nebraska Osteopathic 
Society elected at its meeting on April 14 are as follows: 

Paul B. Schaefer, Columbus, president; Ira Richard- 
son, Fremont, vice-president; Charles Hartnet, Madison, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The next meeting will be held in November at Fre- 
mont. 
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NEW ENGLAND OSTEOPATHIC SOCIETY 
THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 

The program of this meeting held at Providence, R. L., 
May 8 and 9, was published in the May issue of The 
Journal. Dr. H. V. Halladay who was one of the speak- 
ers passed through Chicago on his return to Des Moines 
and reported that the amount of space devoted by the 
newspapers to the convention news was very gratifying. 
He said much credit was due to Dr. Eva W. Magoon, 
chairman of the publicity committee. Three hundred doc- 
tors were in attendance. 

One feature of the convention was the dinner at which 
Sir Angus McDonald, editor and publisher of Glasgow, 
Scotland, gave interesting glimpses of his reactions to 
American life. 

Another successful feature of the convention not men- 
tioned in the program in May was the clinic conducted 
by Dr. C. Paul Snyder. 

The new trustees chose the following officers: vice- 
president, Lee Catron of Cambridge, Mass.; secretary, 
Francis Graves of Boston; treasurer, W. B. Shephard of 
Providence, a former vice-president. Myron B. Barstow 
of Boston was elected president the day preceding. 

The other officers elected included the board of direc- 
tors, comprising F. Chandler Dodge of Providence; Mar- 
guerite Stevens of Portland, Me.; Paul J. Dodge of Con- 
cord, N. H.; Howard I. Slocum of Middlebury, Vt.; E. C. 
Link of Stamford, Conn.; John A. MacDonald of Boston, 
and Harold P. Frost of Worcester, Mass. The members 
of the board of directors, comprising one member of the 
association from each of the New England States, with 
the exception of Massachusetts with two representatives, 
will select the other executive officers of the organization. 


NEW JERSEY 
The newly elected officers of the New Jersey State 


Society are: President, H. T. Maxwell, Morristown; 
vice-president, M. E. Wigham, Ridgewood; secretary, 
Chester D. Losee, Westfield; treasurer, G. Krauss, 


Jersey City; executive committee: W. F. True, Bayonne, 
E. H. Henry, Ridgewood, F. E. Keefer, South Orange, 
John H. Maxfield, Newark, and O. M. Walker, Dover. 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY SOCIETY 

The meeting of the Osteopathic Society of the City of 
New York held at the Waldorf-Astoria on May 16 was 
devoted largely to business. The annual election of offi- 
cers was held and the one address of the evening was 
devoted to legislation. Dr. Carl D. Clapp of Utica de- 
livered this address. 

The program carried the following comment concern- 
ing this meeting: 

During the past year a great deal of effort and 
money has been expended in the cause of state legisla- 
tion. The person upon whom most of the burden has 
fallen is Dr. Clapp. The opinion has been expressed 
that the State Society, of which our City Society consti- 
tutes a majority, might well consider a radical change 
in its legislative policy, in view of the history written at 
Albany during the past two years. Always excepting 
such time as it may seem wise to attempt to pass an 
osteopathic bill, is there need for as constant supervision 
of medical legislation as the N. Y. O. S. has maintained 
during the past years? Dr. Clapp can give the most satis- 
factory answer. Everyone should have his own opinion. 
A serious effort will be made to enter upon a thorough 
discussion of the entire situation. Dr. Clapp has ex- 
pressed the hope that there will be a large attendance of 
members. ; 

In order to stimulate attendance a questionnaire was 
published in the program which gives all the members an 
opportunity to offer his suggestions as to the subjects 
for the programs during the coming year. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: president, J. B. McKee Arthur; vice-president, Dr. 
Ida J. Hart; secretary, Joseph Ferguson; treasurer, George 
H. Merkley; directors, T. J. Watson, chairman; Ethel K. 
Traver, Donald B. Thorburn sergeant-at-arms, R. Mac- 
Farlane Tilley. 

WESTERN NEW YORK OSTEOPATHIC SOCIETY 


The Western New York Osteopathic Association held 
its regular monthly dinner at The Niagara on Saturday 
night, May 2, in Niagara Falls. A. H. Davis who is chair- 
man of the local committee had charge of the arrange- 
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ments. The speaker of the evening was Tracy M. Patrick 
of Norwalk, O. The annual election of officers also took 
place at this meeting. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE BOARD EXAMINATION 
The next meeting of the North Carolina Board of 
Osteopathic Examination and Registration will be held in 
Raleigh July 17 and 18. 
Applications for examination or reciprocity should be 
addressed to the secretary, Dr. F. R. Heine, McAdoo 
Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


CENTRAL SOCIETY 
The Central Society meets the last Thursday in each 
month at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus. Our meetings 
are preceded by a six o'clock dinner. The average attend- 
ance is around thirty. Some members drive as far as fifty 
miles to attend. This year, to date, we have had no 
speakers outside our own members. We find that we 
have within our own society sufficient talent to give good 
instructive talks. We have tried to make the meetings 
of special interest to the general practitioner rather than 
the specialist. We find it very interesting and practical 
to have a general discussion follow each paper or talk. 
This feature has brought out a lot of good points and 
has been valuable in getting some of the younger mem- 
bers, who are naturally reticent, to express their own 
opinions. We have tried to assign enough time to cover 
the subject thoroughly, even though the discussion of that 
particular subject may require a continuation at the next 
regular meeting. For instance, the last three meetings 
have been given over to a discussion of “Arthritis,” taking 
up at each meeting the different aspects of this very com- 
mon disease. Another feature which we find valuable and 
interesting has been the presentation of case reports. The 
Central Society is now considering the adoption of a large 
a campaign. 
he officers are as follows: president, W. F. Tiemann, 
Newark; vice-president, H. E. Clybourne, Columbus; sec- 
retary, Charlotte Claypoole, Columbus; treasurer, W. S. 
McCleery, Delaware.—Buckeve Bulletin. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 
The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Ohio So- 
ciety of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons convened 
at Cincinnati, May 13 and 14. The program proved to be 
very instructive and interesting. The attendance was good. 
The list of exhibitors was larger than usual. The publicity 
accorded the Convention by the Cincinnati papers was one 
oi the greatest surprises of the Convention. The results 
obtained reflect great credit upon the Publicity Chairman, 
Dr. Clara Wernicke, of Cincinnati. The following officers 
were elected: 
President, N. A. Ulrich, Kent; vice-president, Louise 
H. Pumphrey, Middletown; secretary-treasurer, W. 
Gravett, Dayton; examiner, D. C. Sorenson, Toledo; 
senior delegate, M. F. Hulett, Columbus; delegates, F. E. 
Corkwell, Newark, E. E. Ruby, Troy; Board of Trustees, 
*, E. Corkwell, Newark, D. M. Stahr, Piqua, C. A. Ross, 
Cincinnati, L. C. Sorenson, Toledo, G. M. Stevenson, Ak- 
ron, R. H. Singleton, Cleveland. 
The program of this meeting follows: 
May Thirteenth 
Inspection of Exhibits 
Opening Exercises 


“America.” 
Invocation, 
Rev. C. A. Austin, Pastor, College Hill Prespyterian 
Church. 


President’s Address, 
B. C. Maxwell, Cleveland. 
Osteopathy: A Present Day Perspective, 
George M. Laughlin, President of Kirksville Osteo- 
pathic College, Kirksville, Missouri 
Pelvic Hemorrhage, 
Blanche Mayes Elfrink, Professor of Gynecology, Chi 
cago College of Osteopathy 
Luncheon. 
Business Meeting. 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Report of Legislative Director. 
Osteopathic Technic, 
Frank Hunter Smith, Indianapolis. 
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Tissue Reaction, 

C. J. Gaddis, Secretary. American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

Ohio Post Graduate Society Hour. 

“Rational Treatment of Appendicitis,” 

George M. Laughlin, Kirksville, Missouri. 

“Physio-Therapy in Pneumonia,” 

R. H. Singleton, Cleveland. 
“Get-Together Dinner.” 
W. A. Gravett, State Secretary, presiding. 

Mrs. J. B. Foraker, Guest of Honor. 

Technic: A Comparison of Yesterday with Today, 

Honorable A. G. Hildreth, State Senator from Mis- 
souri, and Superintendent of Still-Hildreth Osteo- 
pathic Sanatorium, Macon, Missouri. 

anes i of Osteopathy, 
. Gaddis. 
May Fourteenth 
Breakfast Ohio Osteopathic Women’s Association. 

The Work of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Akron 
Osteopathic Clinic, 

Mrs. Letia Knowlton, Akron, Ohio 
Inspection of Exhibits. 
Spinal Curvature, 

H. V. Halladay, Professor of Osteopathic Technic, 
Des Moines-Still College of Osteopathy. 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Chronic Gastro-Intestinal 

Diseases, 

C. J. Muttart, Professor of Osteopathic Diagnosis and 
Technic, and Gastro-Enterology, Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Osteopathy. 

Business Meeting. 

Election of Officers. 
Luncheon. 

Spinal Curvature, 
 ¥, Halladay, Des Moines, Lowa. 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Chronic Gastro-Intestinal 
Diseases, 
C. J. Muttart, Philadelphia. 
Hydrotherapy as an Aid to Bedside Treatment, 
Flick, Delaware Springs Sanitarium. 
Unfinished Business. 

The Society expressed a preference for Toledo for the 
next Annual Meeting. 

W. A. Gravett, D.O., Sec’y. 
LORAIN COUNTY SOCIETY 

The Lorain County Osteopathic Society met on April 
23 in Sanko restaurant with members present from Am- 
herst, Norwalk, Oberlin, Lorain. 

The discussion on “Sciatica, Its Cause and Treatment,” 
was led by Dr. W. R. Gregg of Oberlin. 

The next meeting of the County Society was sched- 
uled at Lorain on May 21. 

OHIO VALLEY MEETING 

J. W. Long, chief surgeon of the Delaware Springs 
Osteopathic Sanitarium, Delaware, addressed members of 
the Ohio Valley Osteopathic Society on April 16, at the 
office of M. A. Boyes, in Parkersburg. His subject was 
“Gastro Intestinal Diseases.” 

The members present were H. L. Benedict, L. M. Bell, 
and J. E. Weimers of Marietta, W. H. Bethune, Mabel 
Boyes and M. A. Boyes of Parkersburg. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Marietta at the offices of J. E. Weimer, 
at which time W. H. Bethune will read a paper on pul- 
monary diseases. 


OKLAHOMA 


STATE SOCIETY MEETING 


The annual convention of the Oklahoma Osteopathic 
Association was held in Guthrie on May 19 and 20. The 
principal speakers at this meeting were Mayor R. M. 
Davis of Guthrie, Dr. J. A. Price of Oklahoma City; Dr. 
J. M. Rouse, Oklahoma City; Dr. F. A. Englehart, Okla- 
homa City; Dr. J. N. Waggoner, Kirksville, Mo.; and W 
S. Corbin, Chickasha. 

The newly elected officers of the association are H. E 
Williams, Ardmore. president; D. C. Heasley, Tulsa, vice- 
president; C. F. Stauber, Oklahoma City, secretary- 
treasurer 

The Oklahoma branch of the O. W. N. A. elected 
Ellen Shultz, Guthrie, president; Ella Coltrane, Ada, sec 
retary-treasurer. 

A hundred osteopathic physicians were in attendance 
and they selected Ardmore for the next annual meeting 
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The Osteopath Prefers 


to employ therapeutic agents whose action is efficient on the one hand and 
without danger of untoward effects upon the other. Hence DIOXOGEN ap- 
peals powerfully because it is not only the most powerful bactericide, anti- 
septic, deodorant and disinfectant, but does not and cannot harm body tissues. 
DIOXOGEN acts efficiently in presence of or in contact with organic matter. 
Internally in 15 to 30 drop doses in 2 oz. of water, repeatedly given, it is effec- 
tive in Acute Indigestion, Ptomaine Poisoning, Dysentery, Colitis, Intestinal 
Putrefaction, etc. Applied to a wound, it prevents subsequent sepsis. 


There are a thousand therapeutic uses for DIOXOGEN. 


Sample and suggestions for use on request. 


The Oakland Chemical Co. 


59 Fourth Avenue New York City 














College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons 


721 S. GRIFFIN AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The course offered by this College represents five years of work, based upon the high school diploma 
for entrance. 

The first year consists of college grade work in physics, chemistry and biology. This work may be done 
in reputable colleges and would be accepted in lieu of the work here for part or all of the first year. High 
school work in the sciences is not accepted as the equivalent. These sciences should be completed before en- 
tering the second or freshman year. 

The school fulfils all the legal requirements in this State demanded of a class A medical school, and the 
graduates obtain the unlimited license of physician and surgeon, which is exactly the same license as the 
medical profession has. According to the requirements of the law medicine and surgery must be taught, in 
addition to the osteopathic subjects. That makes this school unique among osteopathic schools, and for 
this reason it is very difficult for graduates of other schools contemplating practice in California to get the 
unlimited license of physician and surgeon. Prospective students, therefore, contemplating practicing in Cal- 
ifornia should look into points like this very carefully. 

During the course of the coming year the college will have the facilities of three hospitals for study pur- 
poses; one an osteopathic hospital of about 50 bed capacity, another osteopathic hospital of 125 bed capacity, 
and the large college building of the Los Angeles General Hospital which has been turned over to the 
Osteopathic profession which, when alterations are completed, will have a capacity of 250 beds. This will 
give us a total of 425 beds. This makes unusual hospital facilities for students, and an unusual opportunity 
for interne work. after completing their course. 

Our school is the only one participating in the City Maternity Service, which offers really more than we 
can utilize. The abundant opportunities of this service may be illustrated by the fact that one of our recent 
graduates delivered fifty babies while on the service. This possibly is the maximum record in the college, but 
probably not one has graduated in recent times with less than twenty. Many class A medical schools require 
not more than eight. 

The instructor in psychiatry has recently been appointed on the State Lunacy Commission, which gives 
him opportunities to arrange for students to do a certain amount of work and observation of mental cases 
in the psychiatric wards of the General Hospital. This hospital is the clearing house for Los Angeles 
County, and passes perhaps at least fifty cases each week through its service. 

The college at present has developed one post-graduate department, viz: eye, ear, nose and throat. 

At present this department limits the work to not more than four interneg at any one time, the service 
running nine months. During their course the internes have opportunity for doing various forms of oper- 
ative work which gives a very practical training. 
on Inquiries both concerning the undergraduates and post-graduate departments should be addressed to the 

ollege. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY MEETING 

Approximately forty osteopathic physicians attended 
the quarterly meeting of the Central Pennsylvania Osteo- 
pathic society in York, on April.18. An election of officers 
was held in the Colonial hotel, after which a banquet was 
served, at which J. E. Barrick acted as toastmaster. Dr. 
Barrick is the retiring president of the society and pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

The new officers elected are: O. C. Cole, Lewistown, 
president; Julia Roeder, Glen Rock, vice-president; L. C. 
Mook, Lancaster, treasurer, and H. C. Orth, Lewistown, 
secretary. 

During the social period, instrumental and vocal selec- 
tions were given by a number of persons. Those giving 
vocal selections were Ralph Garrett and Mrs. Myers. In- 
strumental selections were given by the following: Ray 
Barrick, Robert Dittenhafer and Winifred Barrick. Mrs. 
Cole, of Lewistown, gave an excellent reading before the 
members of the society. Rev. S. M. Roeder, of Glen 
Rock, gave the invocation and also made a very interest- 
ing speech. 

Among the other osteopaths present 
speeches and responded to toasts were F. B. Kann, Har- 
risburg; H. N. Vastine, also of Harrisburg; I. S. Yeater, 
Altoona; Walpole, Lancaster; F. M. Downing, York, and 
J. N. Shellenberger of York. 

In conjunction with the business of the meeting Dr. 
Vastine gave the report of the legislative committee, con- 
cerning the passage of the Osteopathic Registration bill, 
which has already been signed by the governor. Also an 
osteopathic surgical bill, which provides for the licensing 
of osteopathic nurses, giving them the same rights and 
same privileges as medically trained nurses have. 

PHILADELPHIA COUNTY SOCIETY 

“Giving an orthodox name to an ailment does not 
properly constitute a diagnosis,” Ray F. English, of New- 
ark, said on April 16 in the course of an address delivered 
at meeting of the Philadelphia County Osteopathic Society 
in the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. 

“Christian science, drugs and osteopathy have all con- 
tributed to the ease of patients,” he declared, but em- 
phasized the importance of a proper diagnosis. Eugene 
Coffee, of Collingswood, N. J., also spoke. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE SOCIETY 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the South Carolina 
Osteopathic Association convened at the Jefferson Hotel, 
Columbia, May 4. The meeting was called to order at 
2:30 p. m. by the president, Nancy A. Hoselton, Columbia. 

Edward G. Drew, professor of gynecology and ob- 
stetrics of the Philadelphia College, delivered a splendid 
lecture on “Gastro-intestinal Diseases of Infants and Man- 
agement of Same.” This was followed by a roundtable 
discussion. Sara A. Moore of Pathankot, Punjab, India, 
gave a talk on interesting cases she had treated in India, 
which showed the broad field for service there. She has 
been a missionary in India for six years, and is now home 
on her furlough. 

At the banquet held in the evening at Y. W. C. A. 
Hall, F. B. F. Hardison, of Greenville, read an interesting 
paper on the “History of Osteopathy in South Carolina.” 

The business meeting followed at which the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Nancy A. Hoselton, Columbia, 
president; T. C. Lucas, Columbia, vice-president; Joanna 
Barnes, Ridge Spring, secretary-treasurer; R. V. Kennedy, 
Charleston, delegate to the A. O. A. convention. 

‘On the second day of the meeting Dr. Drew gave an 
illustrated lecture on “Various Pelvic Conditions with 
Treatment.” Later in the morning he gave a very enthusi- 
astic and instructive lecture on “The Treatment of Bone 
and Joint Tuberculosis by Sunlight as Practiced by Dr. 
Rollier.” 

The meeting was well attended, there being about 85 
per cent. of the membership present. Columbia was se- 
lected as the meeting place for next year. 

Joanna Barnes, D.O., Secretary. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
ANNUAL MEETING IN AUGUST 
Members of the South Dakota Osteopathic association 
will gather in Aberdeen for their annual convention on 
August 6, 7 and 8, according to an announcement recently 
received from J. G. Follett of Watertown, president of the 
association. 
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TENNESSEE 
STATE SOCIETY MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Tennessee Osteopathic 
Society was held in Chattanooga, May 15 and 16. The 
headquarters were at the Hotel Patten. Among those 
on the program were E. C. Ray, Nashville; H. B. Roh- 
weder, Nashville J. R. Shackleford, Nashville; W. Banks 
Meacham, Asheville, S. Car.; Percy Woodall, Birmingham; 
Carl Johnson, Louisville; J. N. Waggoner, Kirksville, Mo. 
A banquet was given at the Hotel Patten, and a buffet 
supper at Yowell Sanitarium on Missionary Ridge with 

O. Y. and Elizabeth Yowell as hosts. 


TEXAS 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Texas Osteo- 
pathic Association was held April 24 and 25 at San An- 
tonio. The program was published in the May issue of 
The Journal. 

A $1,000 fund to help Galveston osteopaths establish 
their legal right of entrance to a hospital there was raised 
by contributions from delegates at the convention. 

Plans were discussed to seek the 1925 international 
convention of the American Osteopathic Association for 
Dallas. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
president, Walter S. Smith, Marlin: first vice-president, 
Charles Kenney, Fort Worth; second vice-president, Henry 
Stukey, Orange; secretary-treasurer, J. W. McPherson, 
Dallas (re-elected); assistant secretary, Dr. Mary Louise 
Logan, Dallas. 

DALLAS OSTEOVATHIC SOCIETY 

Complying with Gov. Miriam A. Ferguson’s procla- 
mation designating Friday as “Child Health Day,” mem- 
bers of the Dallas Osteopathic association adopted a 
resolution calling upon all osteopathic physicians in the 
state to co-operate in the child health movement, and, if 
possible, to make some special observance of the day. 

The association also planned to make some special 
observance of the day at the children’s free clinic, con- 
ducted by osteopaths, at the Unitarian church, St. Louis 
and Ervay streets. H. L. Betzner, R. Morgan and 
A. O. Scharff, comprising the clinic staff for May and June, 
will be in charge. 

A copy of the resolution adopted at the called meet- 
ing, as well as an outline of the child health work being 
done in Dallas by the Osteopathic aSsociation, was mailed 
to Governor Ferguson by Dr. Louis Logan, secretary. 


VERMONT 
OSTEOPATHIC EXAMINING BOARD MEETS 
The next meeting of the Vermont Osteopathic Exam- 
ing Board will be June 19 and 20 at Middlebury. All 
applications should be made to Dr. Howard A. Drew, sec- 
retary of the Board, at Barre, Vt. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
STATE BOARD MEETING 
The State Board of Osteopathy will meet at the cffice 
of the secretary, 542 Empire Building, Clarksburg, W. 
a., July 13 and 14, 1925. All applications should be ad- 
dressed to G. E. Morris, D. O., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


WASHINGTON 
EXAMINING BOARD APPOINTMENTS 

Governor Hartley appointed as osteopathic examin- 
ers, W. T. Thomas, Tacoma; . Neffler, Everett; 
H. F. Morse, Wenatchee. They held their first exami- 
nation following these appointments on May 11 at Olym- 
pia. This is the fourth time Dr. Thomas has been ap- 
pointed to this Board. 

VALLEY SOCIETY MEETING 

The Valley Osteopathic Association held its monthly 
meeting in Sunnyside, Wash., on April 25. A banquet 
was held at the Austin Cafe, followed by a clinic and 
business meeting. 


WISCONSIN 
STATE SOCIETY MEETING 
The Wisconsin Osteopathic Association held its 27th 
Annual Convention at the Hotel Plankinton, Milwaukee, 
May 6 and 7. C. J. Gaddis opened the program, taking as 
his subject: “The Osteonathic Concept in Its Broad 
Application in Service to Humanity.” 
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E. J. Menge, Professor of Animal Biology at Mar- 
quette University, was the next speaker. Dr. Menge gave 
a remarkably interesting lecture upon the Biological Basis 
of Psychology.” The Milwaukee papers quoted freely 
from both Dr. Gaddis and Dr. Menge. Other speakers on 
the ex" were Edgar Comstock, H. T. Johnson, 
and John E. Rogers. Doctor McGregor of the Chicago 
College staff conducted an interesting and instructive clinic 
Thursday afternoon, examining and diagnosing actual 
heart, lung, surgical, and nervous cases, furnished by the 
Milwaukee members of the profession. 

An informal dinner dance was held Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 6, in the Gold ?.—*" of the Hotel Wisconsin, 
at which fifty sat down. B. Harned of Madison acted 
as toastmaster. Drs. Po Bi Gaddis, McCormack, 
Comstock and McGregor, responding. The dinner was 
followed by a very enjoyable musical entertainment fur- 
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The Legislative Situation................ J. J. McCormack 
PS ciccccncesakotedaead al} 6 ‘edadis Chicago 
ft ee errr John E. Rogers, Oshkosh 


“Health Without Drugs”..R. A. Richardson, Kansas City 
Annual Banquet—Informal 


L. B. Harned, Madison, Toastmaster. 


May 7 
Report of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 
| er ee ner Edgar S. Comstock, Chicago 
“The Correction of Errors of Refraction Without 
SE R. A. Richardson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Luncheon. 


“Diagnosis and Treatment of Some Conditions of the 
Shoulder and Elbow”....Henry T. Johnson, Appleton 

Open Forum. 

Differential Diagnosis: 








nished by the local members of the profession. (a) A Heart Case. 
The following officers were elected for 1925-26: L. H. (b) A Lung Case. 
Nordhoff, Oshkosh, president; R. W. Risley, Madison, vice- (c) A Nervous Disease Case. 
president; E. J. Elton, Milwaukee, secretary and treasurer. (d) A Surgical or Borderline Case of Any De- 
Oshkosh was chosen as the next meeting place. SCTIBTIOR . 6o0< 5 <0 W. C. MacGregor, Chicago 
The programs for the convention and the dinner DINNER PROGRAM 
follow: N55 5. clang koe wnebakiod oes ete Mr. E. W. Day 
" May 6 I shi cccedutaneies seueeaen’ Lewis B. Harned 
Call to order. I cas cies haa sen ence ae eee . J. Gaddis 
‘How We Can Best Serve” a Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Day 


C. J. Gaddis, Secretary- Treasurer A. O. A. 


“The Biological Basis 3 Psychology” 


E. J. Menge, Marquette University 
Kiwanis Luncheon—Milwaukee Athletic Club. 
All men urged to attend. 


City Club Luncheon for the Ladies. 


Dr. Chiles, Chairman. 


Toast, 


Toast, 


Violin—Selected... 


“Ins and Outs of an Osteopath” 


Arthur W. Brockway 


er aa he ee oe Mrs. C. C. Hitchcock 
WEN os wa saeeen sae Edgar S. Comstock 


Carbondale Experiences................ W. C. MacGregor 


Memories—Selected 
Impromptu........ 


iswiéeusees Mr. Edwin Harley Achuff 
...Mrs. Edward W. Day, Accompanist 








APPLICATION FOR 
MEMBERSHIP 
Cochran, Amy B. S., 7021 Hollywood 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 
Crews, Gena L, 808 Masonic Temple, 
Danville, Va. 
Danks, E. G., 76 North 4th St., 


on, Pa. 

Gidley, John B., 414 Industrial Bank 
Bldg., Flint, Mich. 

Gordon, Addie H., 22 Emerald St., S. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

ag oe F. J., 304 Dryden Bldg., Flint, 
Mich. 

Hurd, M.°C., 913 Smith Bldg., Flint, 
Mich. 

Ingledue, George F., 615 United Bank 
Bldg., Sioux City, Ia. 

Linnell, J. A., 27 E. Monroe, Chicago. 

Neal, G. C., 106 N. St. Clair St., 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Noordhoff, L. H., City National Bank 
Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis., 

Phenicie, E. M. 426 Flynn Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Rausch, L. A., 638 Associates Bldg., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Scott. Adelbert E., 707 Genesee Bank 
Bldg., Flint, Mich. 

Spencer, Platt Rogers, 313 Main St., 
Watertown, Wisc. 

Stern, Louis C., Sauk Centre, Minn. 

Villenbeck, <n E., 125 S. First St., 


East- 


Fulton, N. 
Waters, E. B. ‘Stuttgart, Ark. 
Wenig, George. Cor. Dundas and 


Graham Sts., Woodstock, Ont., Can. 


Williams, C. Ernest, 103 Paterson 
Block, Flint, Mich. 

Williams, M. Edith, 103 Paterson 
Block, Flint, Mich. 


Wood, E. Frank, 1821 Adam St., 


Flint, Mich. 


Kirksville Osteopathic College 
Class, June, 1925 
Achen, Hubert A., New Hampton, Ia. 
Adams, A. E.. Kingsley, Pa. 
Allen, j. L., Kirksville, Mo. 


Atkinson, Gordon B., 214 Birks Bldg., 
Vancouver, B. C., Can. 

Baize, R. B., Reynolds Station, Ky. 

Ballinger, C. L., Schoebrun, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Bauer, Paul B., Whitehall, III. 

Bisson, Casimir A., Skowhegan, Me. 

Bixler, William J., 1516 N. Broadway, 
Piqua, Ohio. 

Bolin, J. C., 423 Lookout St., 
nooga, Tenn. 

Bone, A. E., Kingsley, Pa. 

Botkin, P. O., Route 6, Box 13, Win- 
field, Kans. 

Bower, H. F., 824 N. Miami Ave., 
Sidney, Ohio. 

Carlstrom, Graydon, Hamilton, Mont. 

Carter, Arch A., Cainsville, Mo. 

Coleman, Ralph K., Nantucket, Mass. 

Comstock, Byron H., 210 E. McPher- 
son, Kirksville, Mo. 

Congdon, Earl E., Richmond, Mich. 

Cox, Minnie C., 1011 Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Cox, W. H., 1011 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Donahue, Edwin J., 55 
Southington, Conn. 

Echternacht, C. E., Genoa, Colo. 

Fishleigh, W. R., 315 N. Third St., 
Bozeman, Mont. 

Francis, Ina H., Browning, Mo. 

Gifford, Martha A., Polo, Mo. 

Grimes, Hugh M., 15 N. Crawford, 
Fort Scott, Kans. 

Heyer, P. R., 884 South Ave., 
Ohio. 

Hiscoe, Kenneth B., 49 Roseland St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Chatta- 


Berlin Ave., 


Toledo, 


Hotchkiss, Nestor M., 24 Oak St., 
Southington, Conn. 
Hout, R. B., 416 E. Washington, 


Kirksville, Mo. 
Hudson, O. C., Plattsmouth, Nebr. 
Huling, Ruby, 344 Academy St., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 


‘ce, Ralph K., Ellenburg, Wash. 


Jackson, Clarence C., 1422 Main St., 


Keokuk, Iowa. 


Jeter, W. 108 W. Blvd., Marion, III. 

Johnson, Pinice Kirksville, Mo. 

Kelley, V. A., Santa Anna, Texas. 

Krieg, Elizabeth M., 857 E. 185th St.. 
Cleveland. 

Krohn, Ted, 201 Broad St., Warrens- 


burg, Mo. 

Ladd, Myron G., Raymond, N. H. 

Lawton, J. H., 109 Glenwood Ave., 
Woodford, Me. 

Le Pere, J. H., 605 W. 
Farmington, Mo. 

Le Pere, O. R., 1401 E. 
Kirksville, Mo. 
Leopold, Roy A., 
Kirksville, Mo. 
Leopold, V. A., 607 W. 
Kirksville, Mo. 
Locke, W. Herbert, 
Wichita, Kans. 

McCurdy, Lloyd E., oe i Ohio. 

McDermid, Elsie M., 208 E. McPher- 
son, Kirksville, Mo. 

McGuerty, P. A., Box 707, Kirksville, 
Mo. 

Markovich, Andrew A., 715 S. Frank- 
lin Ave., Kirksville, Mo. 

Miller, Luella B., 611 W. Scott, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

Miller, O. L., 512 N. Marion St., Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

Milligan, Raymond J., 
St., Kewanee, III. 

Moore, D. W., 233 S. 
Milton, Pa. 

Nickell, I. E., 1210 W. Short St., 
pendence, Mo. 

Offenhauer, Veda, 200 Sutphen St., 
Middletown, Ohio. 

aa ~ nae J. Lynne, 421 Leland, Ottawa, 
Ill. 


Liberty St., 
Patterson, 
516 S. Sixth St. 
Pierce St., 


509 Penn. Ave., 


525 Cambridge 
Turbot Ave., 
Inde- 


O’Leary, George P., 807 Cass St., 
Portage, Wis. 
Parker, Harry B., 111 N. Crawford 


St., Fort Scott, Kans. 

Pinkerton, C. B., Marceline Trust Co. 
Bldg., Marceline, Mo. 
Quartel, H. Ward, 77 E. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


Dixon Ave., 








£1) 
(Continucd from page 799) 
Quest, Norris R., 103 Suppes Ave., 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Raesler, Archie J., 43 Park Ave., 


Auburn, yp 3 

Ried, Denzil G., Kirksville, Mo. 

Ringwalt, Levi B., Oakley, Kans. 

Rockwell, P. K., 58 Atlantic . 
land, Me. 

Rouse, W. J., La Belle, Mo. 

Rowlett, T. M., 602 E. Missouri St., 
Kirksville, Mo. 

Roy, C. W., Box 360, Kirksville, Mo. 

— H. a 406 Adams St., Warren, 

io. 

Sparks, Samuel F., Hurdland, Mo. 

Sweet, Faith, 87 Naybosset St., Provi 
dence, R. I. 

Tabler, F. C., 1204 Washington St., 
Beardstown, III. 

Tallman, H. A., 1111 E. 
Scott, Kan. 

Templeman, A. D., 712 S. Marion St., 
Kirksville, Mo. 

Tyler, Franklyn A., 607 W. Pierce St., 
Kirksville, Mo. 

Walrod, W. M., 
Wabash, Ind. 

Warner, M. D., 306 S. E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Warner, W. S., 391 Placer Ave., 
Falls, Idaho. 

Welch, Howard A., Riverton, 

Wilcox, W. P., 


Port . 


Oak St., Fort 


521 N. Wabash St., 
Brown St., 


Idaho 


Kan. 
Kirksville, Mo. 


Will, Harold L., 804 Pierce, Kirks 
ville, Mo. 

Woolsey, A R., Bay City, Texas. 

Zachary, F. W., Oakland, III. 


Chicago College of Osteopathy 
Class, June, 1925 


Walter P., 5412 Blackstone 
Ave., Chicago. 

Diebold, Wendell A., 5200 Ellis Ave, 
Chicago. 

Downing, Wilbur J., 


Bruer, 


1508 FE. 55th St., 


Chicago. 

Foster, Maud, 5420 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Hammond, R. B., 940 E. 55th St., 
Chicago. 

Heffelfinger, Howard M., 6330 S. 
Loomis Blvd., Chicago. 

Kelagher, J. D., 5200 Ellis Ave., Chi- 


cago. 
Kelley, Dorsey M., 6757 Merrill Ave., 


Chicago. 

King, Chancey D., 5200 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago. 

Logan, James, 5412 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

eo. R. F., 5120 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago. 

ert Harold M., 8620 3rd Ave., 
Detroit. 

Pike, John R., 5120 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago. 

Remsberg, Emory, 5412 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago. 

oo Fred B., 5200 Ellis Ave., Chi- 


Theobald Paul K., 4949 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago. 
Des Moines Still College of 
Osteopathy 
Class, June, 1925 

Bone, William A., Mercer, Pa. 
Bruins. Martin H., Brandon, Wisc. 
Carruthers, C. W., Avening, Ontario, 


Can 
Cochran, J. C., 316 N. 4th St., Apollo, 


Cenn, Milton, 1424 W. Locust St., 
Des Moines, Towa. 

Davis. Roy J., 823 Park Ave., 
Ohio. 


Niles. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Dietz, Dora, General Delivery, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 


Eades, Ernest, 408 7th Ave., S. E., 
Roanoke, Va. 
Gordon, Richard B., Washington 


Bldg., Madison, Wisc. 
Hall, John D., 208 Keller Bldg., Ken- 
dallville, Ind. 
Hodgkin, J. Verne, McCook, Nebr. 
Koschalk, Joseph, Ely, Minn. 
ws James P., Box 435, Albion, 


MeFall, J. Stanley, 
Tarentum, 


100 West 7th St., 


McNeish, Tete E., 438 N. Center 
St, Grove City, Pa. 
Mathews, Olive, Clarksburg, Ont., 


107 Madison Ave., El- 
30914 Water St., 


an. 

Miller, Louis, 
mira, N. Y. 

Morgan, Robert L., 
Decorah, Iowa. 

Moyer, Melvin E., Hagerville, Ont., 
an. 

Munger, Zoa, General Delivery, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 

Odell, Clarence W., 703 Securities 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Poucher, Howard B., 2224 Hubbard 
Bldg., Elgin, Ill. 

Robbins, Alma, Route No. 1, 
Maine. 

Robinson, Clara C., Glencoe, Minn. 

Schneider, Arnold J., Leroy, Minn. 

Smith, Eugene N., 246 S. Union St., 
Decatur, III. 

Staples, Raymond, South Bend, Ind. 

Thomas, Homer B., 38 Belmont Ave., 
Niles, Ohio. 

Wright, Owen L., 
Gerard, Ohio. 

Kansas City College cf Osteopathy 

Class, June, 1925 

Atkin, W. S., 3644 Woodland Ave., 

Kansas City, Mo 


Augusta, 


43 Cramlin Ave., 


Blohms. Howard C., 2105 seepene- 
ence Blvd., Kansas City, } 

Curry, Etna Kelso, 2105 Independ: 
ence, Ave., Kansas City, \ 

Fawks. E. A.. 1836 Yecker Pos ‘Kan- 
sas Citv, Kan 


Fricke. W. R. 205 Minor Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Harris. Paul A4., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Nolen, S. H.,, Southwestern Osteo. 
Hospital, Douglas and Rutan Sts., 
Wichita, Kans. 

Richardson, R. A., 801 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sturges, E. B., 513 No. Pleasant, In- 
dependence, Mo. 

Weaver, Wayne M.. 2911 Paseo Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Welch, S. E.. 3444 Woodland Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Wheeler, Albert B., 3110 S. Charlotte 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 


907 FE. 30th St., 


Chambers 


Wilson, Quintos W., Southwestern 
Osteo. Hosnital. Douglas and 
Rutan Sts., Wichita, Kans. 


Los Angeles College of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons 


Class, June, 1925 
Kohl, Roy D., 333 Mission Road, 
Los Angeles 


— Reginald W., 721 S. Griffin 
Los Angeles. 
Stasnaimanette College ef Osteopathy 
Class, June, 1925 

Brown, Marenaret A., 137 Pleasant St., 
Woburn, Mass. 

Cruickshank Mary C., 
Milton, Mass. 

Dver, Maraverite L., 
Hudson, Mass. 


1 Fairfax Rd., 


61 Central St.. 


Jovrnal A. 0. A. 
June, 1926 


Goldston, Elizabeth, 146 Hitchborn 
St., Revere, Mass. 

Knowles, William T., 87 Alban St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Lewis, David, 233 Humboldt 
Boston. 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 

Class, June, 1925 

Gibbs, Edward, 2018 Spring Garden 
St. Philadelphia. 


Ave., 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Anderson, L. A., from Bardstown, 
Ky., to 306-7-8 Guaranty Bk. Bldg., 
Lexington, Ky. 

Bailey, H. C., from Box 175, Kirks- 
ville, Mo., to Harrisonville, Mo. 
Baughman, J. S., from First National 
Bank Bldg., DeLand, Fla., to 523 

Division St., Burlington, Ia. 
3eeman, George, from 146 Chestnut 
St., Springfield, Mass., to Box 304 
Burlington, Vt. 

Bennett, M. Elsie, from 12 Dawson 
St., Providence, R. IL., to 339 E. 41st 
St., Paterson, N. i. 

Biddle, 5. &., from Rantoul, III. to 103 
A. North Brand Blvd., Glendale, 
Calif. 

Bowman, Elma R., from 1440 E. 52nd 
St., to 758 E. 79th St., Chicago. 


Burtt, M. C., from 724 Green Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash., to 109 Glen Oak 
Ave. S., care Mrs. Louise N. Burtt, 


Peoria, III. 

Cheney, Henry, from 1507 S. Figueroa 
St., to 438 S. Western Ave., Los 
Angeies. 

Clark, A. Barnum, from Peoples Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., to 207 W. Frank- 
lin St., Jackson, Mich. 

Clements, Kibby, from 206 Miller St., 
Kirksville, Mo., to 312 Wilson Bld¢., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Cohen, Fred J., aon New Bern, N. C., 
to Wichita, Kan 

Cooter, W. V., 
Canton, Mo. 

Day, Gilbert E., 
Kirksville, Mo., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Dobbins, C. D., from Rm. 9 Imperial 
Bldg., Walkerville, Ont., Canada, to 
124 Dwight St., Kewanee, III. 

Dooley, Wayne, from 209 W. Wash- 
ington St., Clarinda, Ia., to 707 W. 
Mulberry St., Bloomington, III. 

Ekbom, A. R., from Sussex, N. J., te 
131 N. 6th St., Allentown, Pa. 

Enright, Thomas M., from Box 35, 
Anderson, N. C., to Rm. 20, Ander- 
son Bldg., Anderson, S. C. 

Gifford, W. E., from 516 W. Scott St., 
Kirksville, Mo., to Polo, Mo. 

Groenewood, A. S., from Clarinda, Ia., 
to Kankakee, III. 

Heckert, Frank B., 
General Hospital, 
to Bakerstown, Pa. 


ani 2031 12th St., 


from 216 S. Main St., 
to 607 Platt St., 


from Des Moines 
Des Moines, Ia., 


Hersperger, J. H., from Mobridge, 
S. D., to 1404 N. 14th St., Melrose 
Park, III. 

Howe, Stanley D., from 1445 Wiscon- 


sin St., to 303-4 Arcade, Racine 
Wis. 

Johnson, Lyman C.. from 2123 Cen- 
tral. to Kearney, Nebr., to McCook, 
Nebr. 

Kerr, George A., from Benton, IIl., to 
Ozark, III. 


Lechner, V. C., from 169 W. Main St., 
to Browning Bldg., Suite 3, Shelby, 
nio. 

(Continued on page 804) 
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DR. JAMES D. EDWARDS 
FINGER SURGERY 


In the treatment of Catarrhal Deafness, Nerve Deafness, Deaf-mutism, Hay 
Fever, Asthma, Chronic’ Sinusitis, Chronic Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Glaucoma, 
Optic Nerve Atrophy, Eye-Squints, Incipient Cataract, Chronic Trachoma, 
Iritis, Choroiditis, Retinitis, Exopthalmous, Voice Alteration, and Clergy- 
man’s Throat. 





Over 90 per cent of the cases referred to this office during 1924 were material- 
ly benefited, if not entirely cured, by Finger Surgery and Plastic Surgery of 
the Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat. 


Practice Limited to 
Osteopathic Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. 


Referred patients returned to home Osteopath for aftercare. Hospital accommodations. 


408-09-10 Chemical Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























The Only Downing Class for 1925 


will be given in Toronto at the 
King Edward Hotel, July 13-20 


following the close of the National Osteopathic Convention. 


This is the only opportunity of the year to obtain this work 
as Dr. Downing is now engaged in Research and Practice in San 
Francisco. 


Make your reservations early as the class will absolutely be 


limited to twenty-five, that those attending may obtain personal 
instruction as well as lectures and demonstrations. 


Enroll at once $25 with application 
$75 when you enter class 


The Robinson-Downing Osteopathic Clinic 


693 Sutter Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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This Doctor 
Knows— 


Here is the synopsis of his statement sworn 
to before a Notary: 


“Thrown over an embankment by run- 
away team, dislocating lower vertebrae 
of spine, confined to wheel chair over 
eight years, treated by some of the best 
surgeons in the U. S. (names on applica- 
tion), no material benefit. Saw adv. of 
Philo Burt Appliance in a magazine 
April, 1921. Wrote describing injury and 
asking if they believed they could benefit 
me, reply was offer to make appliance to 
my measure, and send on 30 days’ trial, 


WE MAKE THE PHILO BURT SPINAL APPLIANCE 
TO ORDER FOR ANY CASE AND ALLOW 


If you have a case of spinal weakness or deformity 
under treatment now—no matter whether it is an in- 
cipient case or one seriously developed, write us today 
for full information and measurement blanks. [Every 
appliance is made to order to fit the individual case. 
It lifts the weight of the head and shoulders off the 
spine and corrects deflections. It does not chafe nor 
irritate, weighs ounces where other supports weigh 
pounds and is easily adjusted to meet improved condi- 





Allows Absolute 
Freedom of Action 


He used our Spinal Ap- 
pliance on himself and 


re his patients “success- 
u y.” 


money returned if not satisfactory. Or- 
dered appliance and received it in about 
10 days—helped me from first day, but 
could walk only a very little with aid of 
canes. Now can walk up and down 
stairs°and get into auto without aid of 
canes and believe in time can walk with- 
out the appliance. Have induced other 
spinal sufferers to use the Philo Burt 
Method and they are showing wonder- 
ful improvement.” 


30 Day Trial 


It can be put on and taken off at a moment's 
notice. It is easily removed for the bath, massage, re- 
laxation or examination. The price is easily within 
reach of all and each appliance is fitted under our abso- 
lute guarantee of satisfaction or money back after 30 
days’ trial. Write for our Physician’s Portfolio and 
illustrated booklet—there is no charge, and we will 
explain to you our plan of co-operation with the local 
physician. 


tions. 


THE PHILO BURT CO., 181-6 Odd Fellows Temple 


Jamestown, N. Y. 




















These lovely twins 


owe their splendid, sturdy development to 
LACTOGEN. They were fed right through 
from the first to the seventh month on this 
natural food for infants. Such results are 
normal, because LACTOGEN is a remark- 
ably close approximation of mother’s milk. 
Full information and a sample tin will be 
sent to any physician sending in_ this 
coupon. 

LACTOGEN is a homogenized, scien 
tifically desiccated, full cream cow’s milk, 
manufactured primarily for the feeding of 
infants from birth to seven months of age, 
who, for any reason, are denied the privi 
lege of breast feeding. 

Sold only on the pre- 


scription or recommen- 
dation of a phyeician. 


MI7F 
NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY, 130 William St., New York City 


Please send, without charge, complete informa- 
tion on Nestlé’s Lactogen, together with samples. 


Name 


No feeding instructions 
appear on the trade 
packag 





Street 




















Town or City State 
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“Diet” Is A Misnomer 


So long as the public interprets it as 
a temporary thing and a penalty, doc- 
tors should dispense with the word or 
make their patients understand that 
it is nothing under the sun except 
obedience to a very fundamental natu- 
ral law. 


To the average man and woman “diet” 
is nothing but another term for medi- 
cine when in reality it means the eat- 
ing of food. Ask your patients why 
they eat and 999 out of every thou- 
sand will tell you “to sustain life” or 
“to be healthy.” They actually don’t 
know why they eat. If they did they 
would understand that by food is 
meant only such substances that re- 
plenish the bloodstream with the ele- 
ments that are used up in the pro- 
cesses we call living. 


Patients come to you because their 
bodies are functioning abnormally or 
subnormally. Normal function has 
been disturbed because they refused 
to follow Nature’s diet. Nature has 
penalized them. She has imposed 
upon them goitre, palsy, diabetes, 
pyorrhea, tuberculosis and other ail- 
ments, depending upon the degree to 
which Her law has been violated. Al- 
though all these ailments are gen- 
erally believed to be diseases they are 
but manifestations of a single disease, 
altered function. 


The osteopath always applies the 
same law to correct every manifesta- 
tion of disturbed function. Nature 
has a single law for preventing all 
these ailments. If obeyed, function 
will not alter. That law demands re- 
plenishment of the elements used up 
in life’s processes—replenishment of 
every one of them in the exact state 
and balance originally created by 
Nature. As pointed out above, diet 
is the instrument by which that law 
is enforced. That law is as fixed as 
the law of physics, or the law of 
mathematics, or the law of osteop- 
athy. Partly obey it and function 
alters, then falters and finally fails. 

The doctor cannot perfectly perform 


By C. H. WOODWARD 


his function until and unless he learns 
this natural law and works in accord 
with it. He cannot ignore that upon 
which life depends and ever hope to 
restore to normal the altered function 
he is called upon to correct. He is 
expected to deal with all the effects 
of altered function, so he must teach 
his patients that the substance out of 
which life proceeds must be put back 
into the blood stream. That replace- 
ment, or replenishment, can come only 
from natural food because it is the 
law, just as it is the law that natural 
air, natural sleep, natural water and 
natural exercise shall regularly be re- 
plenished. 


Food that is denatured is not food 
and is not fit to be called food even 
though the most intelligent persons 
make this mistake. That is why 
families of broad education are just 
as ailing as under-nourished, poverty- 
stricken families. Both disobey the 
law of life through ignorance. 


Food is denatured when some element 
or part of an element is removed or 
lost. It may be through milling, refin- 
ing or through cooking in the pres- 
ence of the oxygen of the air, result- 
ing in changing the minerals from 
their organic form into oxides. 


The blood is composed of 16 elements 
which every doctor knows. These 
were put in the body in certain bal- 
anced relation. Some one of them or 
part of them are exhausted or partly 
consumed by the life forces and must 
be replaced in kind. Natural food is 
the only thing that will replace them 
with certainty and in their true pro- 
portions. Nothing else under the sun 
will. 


One of the greatest and most depend- 
able natural foods is wheat. Until re- 
cently, however, no one has seen fit to 
give wheat to man in its natural state. 
Instead we have supported labora- 
tories bent on breaking it down and 
destroying its natural life-giving ele- 
ments as much as possible. 


Now, under the name of Whole Grain 
Wheat natural wheat has been cooked 
and brought to man’s table without 
the loss of one iota of its 16 elements 
(the same 16 that are in the blood 
stream of every healthy man and 
woman) or vitamine effects. 


We do not presume to tell the doctor 
that he must prescribe Whole Grain 
Wheat, to the exclusion of all else. 
What we do recommend is that he 
apply this simple yardstick to every 
food he prescribes for his patients: 
“It is not food unless it is natural.” 
Remember that fractionating, fire, fat 
and furbelows improve nothing but 
the appearance and taste of things 
and destroy the actual life-sustaining 
elements. 


Whole Grain Wheat is the first 
cooked food civilized man ever ate 
that has not been denatured in prepa- 
ration and cooking. It is without 
doubt one of the epoch-making dis- 
coveries of the age. Confirming the 
law of life, 75 human ailments (or 
disease effects) have disappeared from 
the bodies of persons who have eaten 
it regularly twice a day in combina- 
tion with natural vegetables, nuts and 
fruit. 


Whole Grain Wheat iis never sold 
through stores but only through au- 
thorized distributors and only in car- 
tons of 1 doz. 11l-oz. tins and cases 
of 4 doz. Sold in this way it guaran- 
tees the user an ample supply for a 
period of 24 days if eaten twice a day 
as recommended. The distributor au- 
tomatically follows up the’ user 
punctually, putting him or her to no 
inconvenience of shopping. If no dis- 
tributor is listed in your phone book 
under Whole Grain Wheat write to 
Whole Grain Wheat Co., 1841 Sun- 
nyside Ave., Chicago, Ill., remitting 
check or money order. Price $2.00 
per doz. east of Denver; $2.25 west 
of Denver; foreign $3.50. Chicago 
readers telephone orders Ravenswood 
4101; Canadian address, 26 Wellington 
St. E., Toronto, Ontario; Toronto read- 
ers telephone orders Main 4489. 
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Lastig, R. T., from R. F. D. No. 2 
Lowell, Mass., to 1174 Madison 


To hasten the return Ave, Cor. Hall St., Grand Rapids, 


McKinney, Clara DeGress, from 322 


to normal Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles, to 


1720 Hopkins St., Oakland, Calif. 
Martin, George W., from 104 N. Stone 


BOVININE Ave., to 518 E. First St., Tucson, 
Ariz. 


: Miller, Joseph D., from Union Utility 
The Food Tonic Bldg., Morgantown, W. Va., to 259 


Spruce St., P. O. Box 296, Morgan- 


ec 


Nearly fifty years of continuous use has 


: : town, W. Va. 
definitely established BOVININE as a Moffatt, Lillian May, from 3200 W. 
: i Sixth St., Los Angeles, to 218 
. valuable therapeutic agent particularly Spring St, Sparta, Wis. 
useful in all bacterial infections. This is 


Moore, Lillian M., from Maryville, 











due to its unusually large content of the Mo., to Gilman City, Mo. 
substances contained in normal blood Moss, Neva, from Melcher, Iowa, to 
Meeks Bldg., Indianola, Ia. 
serum. Myers, R. K., from 427% New York 
‘ Ave., to Newman Block, Holton, 
For all cases of convalescence, anemias, Kans. 
7 : . BOVININE offers Nikolas, Kathryn, from 606 World- 
under nourishment ete., BO er Herald Bldg., to Suite 523-24-25 Se- 
a convenient source of easily assimilable curities Bldg., Omaha, ge 
iti return to normal. Ober, Vincent Hilles, from 117 East 
oi sunaition thet Rastias the seturn te Ave. to 1200 Packard Bldg., Phila- 
Bovinine can be delphia. 
administered in The many uses of BOVININE under O’Connor, Jessie, from 431 S. Wabash 
milk, cocoa, specific conditions are described in lit- te gs to 452 Fullerton 
" . . -arkway, icago. ; 
water or any non erature sent (with samples) on request Peas, Weal 6. teeee Seiee 4 Mester 
alcoholic _bever- Bldg., Auburn, Wis., to 464 Char- 
age at a temper- THE BOVININE COMPANY lotte Ave., Detroit. 
ature under 80 Robertson, C, W., from World-Herald 
degrees F. 75 West Houston St. New York Bldg., to Suite 523-24-25 Securities 





Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 

Robertson, Harold M., from 43 Madi- 
son Ave., Jersey City, N. J., to 66 
Main St., Madison, N. J. 

Robertson, L. D., from 10% N. Chest- 
nut St., to 108% N. Chestnut St., 
Seymour, Ind. 

Rerucha, V. V., from Seward, Nebr., 
to 1103 Woodmen of the World 
Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 




















e > 99 

S est “‘Horlick S THE ORIGINAL Russell, Ray, from Liberty Hospital, 
ug St. Louis, Mo., to 146 Third Ave., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Scott, F. B., from 20 Stadacona, W.., 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada, to 512 
Woodland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

ORLICk’ Scoville, Romel S., from 201 E. Mc- 

S Pherson, Kirksville, Mo. to 705 E. 


THE ORIGINA, 





in The Diet 


— 4th Ave., Mitchell, S. D 
In abnormal conditions of 


Shellenberger, J. M., from 3 E. Mar- 
i . e ket St., to 300 E. Market St., York, 
digestion and general nutri- Pa. 

Smieding, A. H., from 1618 E. 53rd 
St., Chicago, to 716 Main St., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Stonier, Duane, from 2723 Manitou 
Ave., to Monte Sano Hospital, Glen- 
dale Blvd. & Riverside, Los Angeles. 

Tilley, R. U., from Oglesby Bldg., 
Lincoln, Ill., to Taylorville, Il. 

Todd, Katharine, from Fleischmans, 
N. -* to 261 Fair St., Kingston, 
N.Y. 

Townsend, Earl B., from Wellmont 

We will be pleased Bldg., Montclair, N. J., to 115 High 
to supply samples St., Hackettstown, N. J. 

Gee, RACINE, WIS.,U.S:A- Vo, | Trainor, W. J., from 509 S. Walnut 
upon request. 7 BRITAIN: SLOUGH, BUCKS. ENO St., Springfield, Ill., to Merchants 
Bank Bldg., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Trapp, Weber C., from 1514 E. 6lst 


tion, as well as for the feeding 
of infants, invalids and con- 
valescents, Horlick’s Malted 
Milk is used with the utmost 
satisfaction. 











Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. AVOID IMITATIONS 7 Sts Chicago, to Van Wert, Ohio, 
urnbull, J. M., from Woods Hallam 
Racine, Wis. Bldg., to 405 Lahl Bldg. Mon- 
mouth, IIl. 


Vorhees, R. D., from Galesburg, III, 
to Kirksville, Mo. 
(Continued on page 807) 
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“T’d As Soon Forget My Middle Name 


as to forget to use ALKALOL,” said one physician who has tested ALKALOL 


action and appreciates ALKALOL value. 


Use ALKALOL full strength or 50% diluted, in nasal douche for those noses 


that “run like a sap tree in the Spring.” 


ALKALOL dissolves mucin and pus, reduces congestion, restores normal secretion. 


Use ALKALOL in an inflamed eye or running ear. 


ALKALOL cleans and relieves a sore throat, or inflamed tonsils. 
Try ALKALOL in acute cystitis and note your patient’s appreciation. 


Use ALKALOL as a wet dressing, douche, injection. It’s a SPECIFIC FOR 


MUCOUS MEMBRANE INFLAMMATION. 


Sample and literature to any physician on request. 


THE ALKALOL CO. 


Taunton, Mass. 





























Stubborn Cases of Pain 
Positively Controlled 


In the Intractable or Recurring Cases of 


Lumbago 
Abdominal pain 
Pelvic pain 


Sciatica 
Dorsal neuralgia 
Ovarian neuralgia 


The West Gravitiser Treatment Solves 
Your Problems 


For information and principles of treatment, address 


The West Gravitiser 
Corporation 





113 East 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dept. C. 


is 
us Par orver 
BETTER CIRCULATION 




















Queen’s| 


|| There is a restful and home-like 
|| feeling the moment you enter 
| its portals. 


|| finement, combined with unex- || 











“There is no 
Place like Home” 


—and home comforts are few 
when traveling. But in Toronto, 
you can enjoy them all at the 


Hotel 


TORONTO 


Opposite the New Union Station 


It is noted for comfort and re- || 


celled cuisine. 


American and 
European Plans 


MODERATE CHARGES 


Write us for booklet and rates 


Henry Winnett, President 
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Special Offer Announcement 


To members of the American Osteopathic Association who subscribe to NUTRI- 
TION AND SPECIFIC THERAPY which this Journal heartily endorses, a com- 
| plete set of the Lane Brochures, which in themselves sell for $1.00, will be offered 
with the price of the book. Brochures will be mailed separate. 

With the feeling that many osteopaths will wish to own NUTRITION AND 
| SPECIFIC THERAPY 


] By Dorothy E. Lane 
| This Journal has purchased a number of copies for resale to its subscribers. Chapters on Auto-intoxication, 


Bacteriology of the Digestive Tract, Reforming the Intestinal Flora, Children’s Diets, Diets in Common Diseases 
and Miscellaneous Subjects will particularly arrest your attention. 














North West Medicine: ‘The book is well worth reading by any one interested 
in the subject of nutrition.” 

American Journal of Public Health: ‘The work as a whole fills a need and is 
to be commended.” 

Delaware Ledger: ‘‘The book makes an excellent text for general dietetic work, 
for the physician, nurse—even the housewife, for a fairly educated person 
would find no difficulty in understanding everything offered in these few but 
important pages.” 

New York Herald: “Mrs, Lane’s study is not only an offering of. practical value 
to the intelligent layman, but of scientific importance.”’ 

Pittsburgh Sun: “An interesting chapter on meat versus vegetarian diet gives 
some little known information on both sides of the question.” 

American Food Journal: ‘‘The book is written from the viewpoint of the true 
scientist, the searcher after truth. The value of the book lies not in its 
expression of individual opinions, but in its scholarly treatment of a sub- 
ject that is open to so much that is controversial.”’ 

tochester Democrat and Chronicle: ‘The book stands practically by itself In 
regard to its subject matter. - Mrs, Lane has performed a distinct 
service to humanity.” 

The Modern Hospital: ‘In the flood of literature on nutrition with which we 
are being deluged, this is one of the books worth rescuing. . .. It isa 

Dorothy E. Lane, Ss. B. book which is easily read and holds one’s interest. 

} Dr. M. Hindhede, Danish State Laboratory of Nutrition, Copenhagen: “I have 
nothing to criticize . . . sm especially interested in the diet for children.” 











Assistant Professor in State 
University of South Dakota. 














New Reduced Prices—The Lane Brochures 


Eight Brochures by the late Professor M. A. Lane, S.B., D.O. 
Three Brochures by Dorothy E. Lane, S.B. 








The Lane Brochures have had a steady sale since the date 
of their first publication three years ago. They are as true and 
of as great value today as the day they were written. 


One prominent feature regarding these brochures is the fact 
that they place osteopathy among the leading sciences of the day. 
In publishing these brochures, it has becn the great desire of the 
writers to educate the public to the appreciation of this fact. 


For information concerning these brochures in quantities, 
address Mrs. M. A. Lane, 1095 Rand McNally Building, Chicago, 


Tllinois. 
American Osteopathic Association, | | 
400 S. State St., | | 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: | 


Please send me a copy of Mrs. M. A. Lane’s Nutrition and Specific | 
Therapy (The MacMillan Company, New York), for which I enclose 1 
(check or M. O.) for $1.50. 
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Weber, Caroline L., from Bennett 
Apts., Stockton, Calif., to Kenwood, 
Calif. 

White, Nellie Connor, from 431 S. 
Wabash Ave., to 452 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago. 

Wirth, F. J., from National Bank 
Bldg., Ainsworth, Nebr., to Chad- 
ron, Nebr. 

Wirth, Marcia H., from Ainsworth, 
Nebr., to Chadron, Nebr. 

Wise, Hugh P., 1304 Blaisdell St., 
Rockford, IIL, to 214 Security Bldg., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

Woodhull, Anna B., from 701 E. Main 
St., Alahambra, Calif., to 115 N. 
Fifth St., Alahambra, Calif. 


PERSONALS 

Dr. W. C. Trapp has opened an 
office in the Albright Bldg., Van 
Wert, Ohio. 

Dr. Edith Robb of Palo Alto, Calif., 
spent a delightful vacation in Hono- 
lulu during February. Dr. E. O. 
Griggs had charge of her office dur- 
ing her absence. 

Dr. Louis H. Jordan, New Haven, 
Conn., recently gave a talk on Osteop- 
athy to the Men’s Club of that city 





When asked to take space in the 
annual year book of the local high 
school Dr. H. B. Mason, Temple, 
Texas, inserted an advertisement of 
osteopathy as a profession. 





Dr. Louise C. Heilbron of Sacra- 
mento, Director of Public Affairs of 
the California Osteopathic Associa- 
tion, gave a talk on “The Home” 
before the Past Matrons and Past 
Patrons Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia. 





Dr. J. O. Glenn, formerly of Kent, 
Wash., and one time secretary of the 
Washington Association, has associ- 
ated with him Dr. I. W. Alexander, 
at Santa Monica, Calif. 

Homer Reesman, son of Dr. B. F. 
Reesman, Clinton, IIL, is recovering 
from an accident which occurred in 
the chemistry laboratory of the Clin- 
ton high school. The young man 
nearly lost the sight of both eyes. 





Dr. J. M. Fraser, Evanston, was 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
the Evanston Rotary Club at a re- 
cent meeting at which Vice-president 
Hon. Charles G. Dawes, was elected 
to Honorary Membership. Dr. Fraser 
represented the city of Evanston at 
Springfield, Ill., on a committee com- 
posed of one person from each of the 
cities of over 10,000 population in the 
state of Illinois. This committee ap- 
peared before the senate in opposi- 
tion to the Barr traction bill. 





Dr. E. M. Schaeffer, vice-president 
of the Detroit Osteopathic Associa- 
tion, was recently elected superintend- 
ent of one of the largest Sunday 
Schools in Detroit. Dr. Schaeffer 
says that he is an electrician by trade, 
a preacher by mistake, and an osteo- 
path by profession. We feel that he 
will do justice to his new avocation. 
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The basis of your treatment 


—and the principle of the Rome Quality De Luxe bedspring 
are the same—they recognize the important relation be- 
tween health and the proper adjustment of the osseous 
structure. That is why many members of your profession 
are recommending by name the bedspring which protects 
their treatments—the one and only genuine 





The Bedspring LUXURIOUS 






a Fee _——— 


Demand this 
trade mark 


Scientifically designed to support every part of the body 
in such a way that the spine is straight, the muscles re- 
laxed, and deep, wholesome sleep is the result. These bed- 
springs are so honestly and substantially built that they 
keep their resilience for a lifetime. De Lure springs are the 
most economical to buy. 


THE ROME COMPANIES: 
KINNEY-ROME CO. Chicago MERRIMAC-ROME CO. Boston 
MANHATTAN-ROME CO., New York SOUTHERN-ROME CO., Baltimore 
ROME, NEW YORK 


The “De Luxe’”’ way to sleep The wrong way to sleep 











Note the curve of the spine 


Note the spine remains straight 
Rome 


QUALITY 
IMPORTANT NOTE: For the protection of your patients, 
tell them to look for this trade-mark, which appears on the 
side-rail of every genuine RomeQuality DE LUXE Bedspring. 
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The Journal of Osteopathy 


“Osteopathy’s Oldest Periodical” 








SUBSCRIPTION 
Two Dollars Per Year 


Capital 








Kirksville, Mo. 


UE 


FIRS 














LOS ANGELES, 


THE WESTERN 
OSTEOPATH 


Published in the Osteopathic 


of the Pacific Coast 


for Osteopaths Everywhere 


Send $2.00 for a year’s 


Subscription 


C. B. ROWLINGSON, D. 0., EDITOR 
THE WESTERN OSTEOPATH 


799 Kensington Road 
CALIFORNIA 


! 




















Perfect Sight 
Without Glasses 


y 
W. H. BATES, M.D. 


The only book written by Dr. 
Bates is on the cure of imper- 
fect sight without the aid of 
glasses. 


The experiments’ described 
prove that all defective vision 
is curable without glasses. By 
following instructions 90% of 
the readers are temporarily 
benefited, and permanent normal 
sight is obtained by further 
practice. 


With the aid of the book physi- 
cians have improved their own 
sight, and helped their patients. 


Price $5.00 


Sent C.O.D. on five days’ ap- 
proval. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


Central Fixation Publishing Co. 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

















PERSONALS 


The first of the year saw the or- 
ganization of a new Masonic Lodge 
in Los Angeles, known as Melrose 
Lodge. Among its twenty-three 
charter members are five osteopathic 
physicians. Two of these are officers, 
Dr. J. Lynn Goode being the Senior 
Warden, and Dr. Walter V. Good- 
fellow the Junior Warden. The other 
osteopathic charter members are 
Drs. Ralph A. Hix, Raymond J. Huff 
and L. B. Faires. The Inspector ap- 
pointed for this Lodge is Worship- 
ful Rollie W. Miller, who was for 
many years the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Los Angeles College of Osteop- 
athy and later of the College of 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 
—Western Osteopath, May, 1925. 


Dr. T. J. Sheehan of Buffalo, N. Y., 
practiced osteopathy in Montana in 
1901. His license was destroyed re- 
cently and valuing it highly, he sought 
to secure a duplicate. He was able 
to secure an exact duplicate—signa- 
tures and all, due to the fact that 
Dr. C. W. Mahaffey of Helena, and 
Dr. Asa Willard, of Missoula, Mon- 
tana, were then president and secretary 
of the Board of Osteopathic Exam- 
iners, as they are now. It is rather 
unusual for one to be able to secure 
such a duplicate after a quarter of a 
century. 





An interesting and instructive lec- 
ture on dorsal technic was given be- 
fore the Axis Club, Los Angeles, by 
Dr. Georgia B. Smith of that city, 
the evening of April 23. The lec- 
ture was followed by a musical hour. 








Doubters made Believers by 
reading 


“Something 
Wrong” 


HIS clear little educational 
book with illustrations that 
emphasize the text, is helping 
hundreds of laymen to get the 
viewpoint that gives them con- 
fidence in osteopathy. One Cleve- 
land osteopath has used three 
hundred copies this past year. 


Order them by the hundred. 
Give one to each patient. 


PRICE LIST 


Cloth only 
D ccvcdcoevcevenseses $50.00 





TERMS—Check or draft to accompany 
the order or post-dated checks received 
with the order accepted on all orders 
amounting to more than $10.00. 

$10.00 with the order and the balance 
in 30-day post-dated checks for $10.00 
each or less if the balance is less 
than $10.00. 


G. V. Webster D. 0. 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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Is Osteopathy a Science 
or a Theory? 


If osteopathy is a scientific system of therapeutics, 
it is in every way in harmony with law. If it is not, 
it is only a theory without any definite foundation to 


sustain it. 
Which Is It? 


Science explains the laws which govern manifesta- 
tions. Therefore, if osteopathy is a complete science, it 
explains the laws which govern every phase of man. 


This includes the soul, mind, and body. If it ex- 
plains only the body, it is a very limited science. If it 
deals only with the mind and body, it is limited. It 
must explain the laws which govern the soul, mind, and 
body to be a complete scientific system. 


I first studied the laws of the soul. Then I studied 
the laws which govern the mind. Finally I studied the 
laws which govern the body, and the only scientific ex- 
planation I found of the body was given by Dr. A. T. 
Still. 


A digest of my study can be found in a book called 


“The System of the Universe” 


Society of Universal Science 96 school Street, 
George E. Smith, D.O. 


M Belmont, Mass. 
anager 




















OSTEOPATHIC BOOKS 


Published by The A. T. Still Research Institute 


OSTEOPATHIC TREATMENT OF CHILDREN’S 
DISEASES— 


Just Out 


Uniform in style and binding with Clinical Osteopathy. 
823 pages. Edited by Ira W. Drew, D. O. Very practical 
and very osteopathic. Price, $5.50. 

CLINICAL OSTEOPATHY. Very practical and very 
useful and osteopathic. Edited by Carl P. McConnell, D. 
O. 643 pages. Price, $4.00. 

PUBLIC SANITATION AND OTHER PAPERS. By 
Clement A. Whiting, D. O. Includes reports of original 
studies in osteopathic problems. Price, $3.60. 

STUDIES IN THE OSTEOPATHIC SCIENCES. A 
series of books by Louisa Burns, D. O. Basic Principles, 
350 pages, devoted to general discussions and reports of 
experiments; Nerve Centers, devoted to the spinal and 
bulbar centers with especial reference to osteopathic rela- 
tions; Physiology of Consciousness, an interpretation of 
mental phenomena in anatomical terms. Three books. 
Price, $4.00 each. 

BULLETINS OF THE INSTITUTE 

Bulletin No. 1. “A record of Beginnings.” Freely illus- 
trated. Price, $2.00. 

Bulletin No. 2. Miscellaneous papers, chiefly by Dr. J. 
Deason and his assistants. Price, $2.00. 

Bulletin No. 3. Devoted to Diseases of Ear, Nose and 
Throat. J. Deason, D. O., and assistants. Illustrated in 
color, by F. P. Millard, D. O. Price, $2.59. 

Bulletin No. 4. Pathology of the Vertebral Lesion, Drs, 
Burns, Slosson and Hoskins. Freely illustrated. Price, 


Bulletin No. 5. Effects of Lumbar Lesions. Freely illus- 
trated, Drs. Burns, Hoskins and Slosson. Price, $2.00. 


These books may be ordered from 
DR. FRED BISCHOFF, Secretary 
27 East Monroe St., Chicago, or 
DR. LOUISA BURNS, 

910 Consolidated Bldg., Los Angeles 

















See How Soon 
You Can Start 
A Fortune 


Make This Test 


No matter how small your income now 
is, if you know how, you may become 
financially independent in a very few 
years. A valuable book—now free— 
will enable you to make the test which 
is showing hundreds of ambitious men 
the road to success. 


Here is a plan that will make it surprisingly easy for you to 
build up a comfortable sum—and in a comparatively short time. 

For years large investors have known how to build up for- 
tunes with absolute safety—through legitimate investing. And 
now anyone can accumulate a fortune in exactly the same way. 
The tested plans of experienced, successful investors are now 
available to the smaller investor. Through following their 
methods you can double your money in a little over ten years 
by investing in the safest securities possible to buy—First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 

In an unusual book you are told exactly how to discover the 
fortune that lies hidden in your salary. It tells you how to 
set aside each month to accumulate $10,000, $25,000, or even 
$50,000 in a certain time. It outlines an unusual plan for the 
scientific accumulation of money. It shows how you can create 
a good sized estate through investing in Forman First Mortgage 
Real Estate Gold Bonds—all without risk or speculation of any 
sort. Mail the request blank for your copy. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 


105 W. Monroe St. 
Dept. OJ-5, Chicago 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 


40 Years Without Loss 
to a Customer 
GEO, M. FORMAN & 
COMPANY 
105 W. Monroe S8t., 
Dept. OJ-5, Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail me without 
cost or obligation a copy 
of your Free book, which 
contains tested plans for 
Building a Fortune. 
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This cut shows one of our 
seven styles of tables. Send 
post card for our latest 
catalog and price list of 
tables and stools. 


DR. GEORGE T. HAYMAN 


Mfogr. of tables for over 25 years. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 





























History of Osteopathy and 
Twentieth Century Medical Practice 


This is the only book of the kind ever published. The life of Dr. A. 
T. Still and the development of osteopathy are clearly presented. It 
contains enough of medical history and medical practice to enable any 
one to understand the true relationship between osteopathy and drug 
practice. 

Completely indexed so as to be convenient for reference to hundreds 
of subjects of vital importance. 


$7 cloth; $8 half morocco. All carriage charges prepaid 


E. R. BOOTH, D. O. 
603 TRACTION BLDG. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PERSONALS 

Dr. Clara Judson Stillman, who 
formerly practiced in Pasadena, 1s 
now giving her services as a medical 
missionary among the Cahuilla In- 
dians near Palm Springs. She re- 
cently attended a conference of gov- 
ernment officials, headed by Secre- 
tary Weeks to consider the welfare 
of the red race. She stated that since 
the withdrawal of a portion of the 
funds allowed them by the govern- 
ment, many of the tribes have been 
living in poverty and are dependent 
upon charity —lW estern Osteopath. 

The Springfield (Mass.) “Republi- 
can” has some very fine things to 
say by way of appreciation for the 
work done by the free osteopathic 
clinic conducted by the Parent-Teach- 
er Association. Drs. Ward C. Bry- 
ant, Anne M. Fielding, and Vaughan 
are assisting the Association. 





Dr. Ralph H. Williams, Rochester, 
N. Y., who has been active in legis- 
lative matters in New York for years, 
visited with Dr. Hubert Pocock while 


in Toronto. Dr. Pocock reports that 
Dr. Williams was “brown as a berry 
and fat as a seal,” and was taking 


home with him 50 magnificent speck- 
led trout averaging three to. six 
pounds. 

Dr, C. DeG. McKinney has given 
up her practice for the time being be- 
cause of ill health. Dr. McKinney 
moved from Los Angeles to Oakland 
where she will remain until she has 
fully recuperated. 








Goliath ‘fell for it’. 


also modern, scientific equipment. 


offices they are about to open. 


looked out for that. 


Fraternally yours, 








STARTING RIGHT 


David slew Goliath with a stone from a sling. It was a skilful shot, so 
If you expect people to ‘fall for it? today you must not only have skill but 


That is why the Seniors of the Kansas City College of Osteopathy bought 
Taplin Tables and the Fulcrum-block System of Foot Adjustment for the 


One Big Order--20 Taplin Tables 


Have just been delivered to 20 K. C. C. students just before graduation. 


They know what they are doing and why they are doing it. 
familiar with Taplin Tables and Fulcrum-blocks, the two most scientific and 
success producing instruments for osteopathic technic. Dr. John H. Styles, Jr. 


They Are STARTING RIGHT. Are You? 


G. C. Taplin, M.D., D.O. 
541 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


They are 
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Physicians’ 


Office Furniture 


Mahogany, Walnut or 
Quartered Oak 


Creates an atmosphere of style, taste and 
comfort. 


The keynote of good taste is genuine ma- 
hogany or walnut. 





va 


Style 100 Series 
“Allison” means Quality. 
Catalog on Request—Sold by Reliable Dealers 


W.D. ALLISON CO., Mfrs. 


912 No. Alabama St. INDIANAPOLIS 
Principal Agencies 
110 E. 23rd St., New York. 
84 E, Randolph St., Chicago. 


736 So. Flower St., 
Los Angeles. 














Invaluable to Osteopaths 


One of the best reputation and profit builders any 
osteopath can have, benefiting almost every case 
that comes to him, and paying a substantial profit 
used either for treatments or sales to customers, is 


the 
STA-WARM 
ELECTRIC BLANKET 


The STA-WARM 
Electric Blanket has 
five layers of fabric 
-— patented heating 
element in the cen- 
ter protected on both 
sides by a cambric 
cover stitched to the 
heating element and 
a detachable outside 
cover to make laun- 
dering easy. De- 
tachable covers are 
of three kinds— 
khaki, khaki and 
robe or white mus- 
lin slips. The white 





muslin slips are 
used only with the 
all - white blanket 
that has a _ white 
duck inner cover 
stitched on over the 
regular cambric cov- 


er. 
Gives combined magnetic and heat treatment or may 
be used to give sweat baths in bed—adjustable to 
three heats. Get full particulars and liberal dis- 
counts to practitioners. 


ROHNE ELECTRIC Co. 


2444 25th Ave., S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“First Aid to Nature” 


The Osteopathic Profession will appreciate the remarkable 


semcnenan, 


“Vive Aid tor the Family 


ANTISEPTIC 
CERMICIDE 
— Foy oe me 





2. Analgesic 





combination of values in 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED 


“First Aid for the Family” 





1. Powerful alkaline germicide 


3. Non-irritant and non-escharotic 


While Sodiphene kills bacteria, NATURE is free to heal without interference 
from the germ or the germicide. 


Especially indicated for co-operation in the treatment of 


Mouth 


Nose 


Throat 
Wounds 


THE SODIPHENE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 


928-32 Central Street 


Infections 
Burns 





THE SODIPHENE Co., 

928-32 Central St., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

| Please send me a complimentary pro- 
fessional package of Sodiphene. 
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DR. T. J. RUDDY, Offices 301-315 Black Bldg., Los Angeles 
ET (Diagnostic Only) DR. HARRYETTE S. 
GEHTHALMOLOGY DEPT. ..cccccccccs Finger’”’ aa We i (Oculovac) Eye EV ANS 
TS rentment (Cataracts, 
OPTOMETRY DEPT. ........cccccccees Refraction and ‘‘Optostat”’ , 
OroLoGy DEFT Cedbeoceccecevcsceseses Cincluding.- _ ms) General Practice and Ear, 





RHINOLOGY DE “Finger Technique,” \spatecagtention,”” etc.) 
LARYNGOLOGY 





TE Be cccccccccvceoce (Includi: Suspension Bronchoscopy) 
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Note announcement of new methods for Eye diseases and certain Errors of Refraction. 
Every Technician an Expert. 
ALL CASES REFERRED BACK, WITH REPORT, TO OSTEOPATH REFERRING CASE 


Nose and Throat 


616 Medical Arts Building, 
Montreal 














Dr. JOHN BENJAMIN 
BUEHLER 


1C36 South Burlington Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Telephone 51187 


Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 








FRANK C. FARMER 
a: 0. &. BD. 


66 South Lake Avenue 


Pasadena, California 








DR. RALPH E. WALDO 
DR. MARGARET J. WALDO 
DR. JOHN B. WEEKS, Ass'’t. 


133 Geary Street 
Phone Sutter 999 Whitney Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 








Dr. C. J. GADDIS 
Dr. Cuas. E, PEIRCE 
Dr. Kate L. WHITTEN 
General Practice 


First Nat’l. Bank Bldg. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 





CANADA 





DR. E. O. MILLAY 
Diacnosis & INDUSTRIAL 
HEALTH 


616 Mepicat Arts BUILDING 
MONTREAL 











PERSONALS 


Dr. Peryl Magill has returned from 
a two-year sojourn in China, Japan 
and Hawaii. Dr. Magill will treat 
patients at her ranch home at Garden 
Grove and also at Laguna Beach. 





Dr. Mabel V. Tremain sails from 
New York June 27 on the Homeric 
and will spend three months in Eu- 
rope. 





Dr. Una W. Cary, recently elected 
vice-president of the Sacramento So- 
roptimist Club, gave an inspiring talk 

n “Service” at a recent Club lunch- 
eon. 





Dr. John W. Deane of Tacoma, 
gave an address on “Postpartum 
Care” before the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation of the Horace Mann School 
on March 19. 


Appreciation of the work of Dr. 
Walton T. Thomas of Tacoma has 
been suitably expressed by a layman. 
Wm. Melville, secretary to Fred J. 
Dibble, Director of Licenses at Olym- 
pia, in writing to Dr. Thomas and 
thanking him for the help and sup- 
port he nas been to the Department 
states: “It is one of the bright spots 
in the last four years.” 





Dr. S. L. Delapp, while visiting in 
Portland, Ore., recently, took time 
to inspect several of the Portland 
High Schools. He is a member of the 
committee in charge of building a 
new high school in Roseburg, where 
he is located. 





The aged father of Dr. Jennie M. 
Laird of Omaha, died on March 5, 
at Dr. Laird’s home where he has 
lived for the past twenty years. 


Dr. Herbert F. Morse, Wenatchee, 
Wash., was appointed to the State 
Board of Osteopathic Examiners by 
Governor Hartley. The first exam- 
ination under the new board was held 
on May 11 and 12. 








It is interesting to note that an 
osteopath has been appointed on the 
medical staff of the S. S. Leviathan. 
The United States Steamship Com- 
pany feels that such an addition to 
its medical staff is necessary. The 
man appointed to this position is Dr 
Robert A. Marks, of New York City. 





Mrs. Ella D. Pierce, Aurora, IIl., 
mother of Dr. Emery G. Pierce, 
Brandentown, Fla., died on May & 
following several years illness. 


FLORIDA 





DR. C. E. DOVE 
Osteopathic Physician 


General Practice 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 





ILLINOIS 





DR. GEO. H. CARPENTER 
Heart 


27 East Monroe Street, 
Chicago 








Strict Attention Given to Special Diets 


Miss Alice Peckham 


Beverly Rest Cottage 

Telephone Beverly 1304 

2142 West 107th Place 
Chicago, Illinois 








DRS. DEASON & COLLINS 


Members of the faculty of the Chicago 
College of Osteopathy 


Formerly of the faculty of the A. S. OU. 
and of the A. T. Still Research Institute 


ieee | SURGERY 
an 
FINGER TREATMENT 


Careful examination, honest prognosis, 
conservative treatment. 


27 E. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 











DR. JEROME M. 
WATTERS 


Osteopathic Specialist 
Ear, Nose, Throat and Eye 


2 Lombardy Street 
Newark, N. J. 
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IOWA 





THE TAYLOR CLINIC 


Des Moines General Hospital 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Dr. S. L. TAytor, 
Pres. and Surgeon-in-Chief 


Dr. F. J. TRENERY, 
Superintendent and Radiologist 
Dr. L. D. Taytor, 
Consultant and Gynecologist 


Dr. A. B. TAYLor, 
House Physician 
Orthopedic Surgeon 


Dr. E. S. HonsIncer, 
Pathologist 


Dr. Joun P. ScHwartz, 
Urology and Proctology 


Dr. JosepnH L. ScHwartz, 
Physio-therapy 


Dr. M. B. Lovecrove, 
Staff Physician 


Dr. E. S. GrossMAN, 
Staff Physician 


Dr. Frank B. HkcKeERrT, 


Interne 
Dr. Joun S. HECKERT 

Interne 
Dr. J. H. HANSEL, 

Interne 





KENTUCKY 





A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Free personal instructions in the use of the 
Day Light or Solar Ray treatment of 
Epithelioma, Raised Birth-Marks, Xanthoma, 
Moles, Warts, and other Skin Growths and 
Blemishes, Diseased Tonsils and Hemor- 
rhoids. Not only better but the best. 
Beginning June 15th at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
visiting larger cities up to Boston, From 
Toronto A. O. A. convention west to the 
Pacific Coast, stopping at the larger cities. 
For further information write 
DR. J. O. DAY 

Founder of the Day Light or Solar Ray 
Treatment—General Osteopathic Practice 

1018 4TH ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





MASSACHUETTS 





Orel F. Martin, D.O., M.D. 


Professor of Surgery 
Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 


Practice limited to general surgery 
and consultation 


Hotel Braemore 


464 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 








Dr. Charles Dickerman 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Referred Cases Solicited 


6 Main Street 


Somerville, Mass. 











PERSONALS 


Dr. Caroline L. Weber, Stockton, 
California, is completing plans for a 
recuperating camp on a mountain 
ranch near Kenwood. Dr. Weber 
is giving her entire time to this pro- 
ject and will not continue active 
practice until the camp is in opera- 
tion, 

Dr. Oliver C. Foreman, Chicago, 
presented the Chicago Athletic As- 
sociation with a copy of Booth’s His- 
tory of Osteopathy. He received a 
letter from the librarian thanking him 
for the contribution and stating that 
the younger men would be especially 
interested in it. 


Dr. B. H. Cubbage, Chanute, Kans., 
has been giving a series of lectures 
on the subject of Twentieth Century 
Medicine. Through his patients from 
nearby towns Dr. Cubbage offers a 
free lecture and has been most suc- 
cessful. His daughter who is a good 
reader and impersonator and a friend 
who is blind but a wonderful singer 
and piano player are on the program 
with him. he program was so well 
received at Savonsburg that they were 
given a banquet following the meet- 
ing. 








The Minneapolis Evening Tribune 
has a department called My First 
Recollection, in which appear daily 
the recollections of some resident of 
that city. On May 4, Dr. Leslie S. 
Keyes gave his earliest memories. 
The location was Vermont but his 
age was not given. 





Dr. Ida M. Rogers, Manhattan, 
Kans., was elected president of the 
Manhattan Business and Professional 
Women’s Club on May 5. The club 
voted to send her as their represent- 
ative at the national convention to 
be held in Portland, Maine, in July. 





Dr. L. G. Soule will direct the 
camp first aid and sanitary work at 
the ninth annual encampment of the 
Des Moines Boy Scouts which will 
open on June 13. Camp Mitigwa is 
located at Woodward, Ia. 





Dr. Gertrude Burgess, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., and Mr. Edgar Peck, paid the 
Headquarters Office a call on May 
11, two hours before they were mar- 
ried at the home of Dr. Burgess’ 
uncle, Dr. A. Burgess, Chicago. 
For the summer, at least, Dr. Burgess 
will continue to practice in Milwau- 
kee. 





Dr. G. W. Perrin, Denver, spoke 
to the Lions Club at the weekly 
luncheon recently on the History of 
Osteopathy. 





Dr. E. G. Revare, Richmond, Mo., 
addressed the Rotary Club of that 
city on April 10. His subject was 
osteopathy as a vocation. 





Dr. Myrtle Cobb, Everett, Wash., 
as reported in the last Journal, was 
called to Texas because of illness in 
the family. She now finds it neces- 
sary to relinquish her practice in 
Washington, and Dr. Marion E. 
Davis is taking it over with offices 
at 208 Stokes Bldg. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 





Dr. J. Madalene Winslow 


Osteopathic Physician 
412 Commercial Street 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. 


Telephone Provincetown 72-12 





MICHIGAN 





DR. HUGH W. CONKLIN 
Special Work in Epilepsy 


708-711 City Bank Building 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Members who have patients 
visiting the Battle Creek Sanitari- 
um should give them a card to an 
Osteopath in Battle Creek—other- 
wise they may fall into hands of 
our imitators. 





NEW JERSEY 





DR. JEROME M. WATTERS 
Ear, Nose, Throat and Eye 
The Bates Method of Curing 


Imperfect Eyesight without 
Glasses 


2 LOMBARDY STREET 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








DR. ROBERT W. ROGERS 


General Osteopathic Practice 
Member of American Osteopathic 
Association and State Society 
406-410 Babcock Bldg. 
Plainfield, N. J. 





NEW YORK 





DR. L. M. BUSH 
Ear, Nose and Throat 


Eleven Years’ Experience 
First osteopath to dilate the Eustach- 


ian tube digitally; originator of adenoid 
and nasal adjustment technique. 


516 Fifth Ave., Cor. 43d St. 
New York City 











DR. MORRIS M. BRILL 
Osteopathic Physician 


Charge—Ear, Nose and Throat 
of the 
New York Osteopathic Clinic 


18 East 41 St. 
New York City 
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DR. HAROLD J. DORRANCE 
DR. MILTON C. EMBREY 


1212 First National Bank Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Especially equipped for Gastro- 
Intestinal conditions 


Graduate Nurse in attendance 








Dr. S. P. ROSS, 


GYNECOLOGIST 
Hospital Facilities 


1131-35 Land Title Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Dr. Wm. Oris GALBREATH 
Osteopathic Specialist 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


414-415 Land Title Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








DR. MUTTART’S 
GastTRO-INTESTINAL CLINIC 
Diagnosis 
an 
Referred Cases a Specialty 


X-Ray Laboratory, Clinical Laboratory 
Hospital Facilities 


1813 Pine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








WM. OTIS GALBREATH 


PROFESSOR 
Eye Ear Nose Throat 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 
Surgeon to the Osteopathic 
Hospital 
414 LAND TITLE BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 











MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS 


KANSAS CITY COLLEGE 


Mount, R. H., 1615 Admiral Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Shea, L. M., 3520 Forest Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Moore, L. A., 112 S. First St., Hering- 
ton, Kans. 

Jones, Paul R., 1900 E. Ninth St., 
Wichita, Kans. 

Starks, C. R., 1457 Ogden St., Denver. 
Colo 

Early, E. N., 11 Linden Ave., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


IWRITING 


PERSONALS 


Dr. O. R. Meredith, Nampa, Ida., 
who is president of the Idaho Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, presided 
at the annual Sunday School con- 
vention which was held in Twin 
Falls, May 20-22. 





Isabel Boyd Heine, mother of Dr. 
Frank B. Heine, of Greensboro, N. 
C., died at her home, Kirksville, Mo., 
April 25. 

Dr. S. H. Bright, Norfolk, Va., was 
elected president of the Norfolk 
Rotary Club on April 21. He as- 
sumed office at the first meeting in 
May. 





Many opportunities for service are 
presented to the willing physician to 
serve in fields other than strictly pro- 
fessional. Dr. Harold I. Magoun, 
Scotts Bluff, is constantly active in 
this way as indicated by the follow- 
ing things all of which occurred with- 
in a week or ten days’ time. Dr. 
Magoun was one of the field judges 
appointed for the Scout Jamboree 
in which 200 Boy Scouts represent- 
ing 11 troops participated. He was 
appointed as a member of the execu- 
tive committee in charge of plans for 
Memorial Day. He was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the Member- 
ship Committee of the Scotts Bluff 
Chamber of Commerce. The First 
Presbyterian Church of Scotts Bluff 
at its annual meeting elected Dr. 
Magoun as one of its new elders to 
represent the younger members of 
the congregation but he felt it wiser 
to resign because of the press of busi- 


ness and his newness in the com- 
munity. 

DEATHS 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, It has pleased the 
Almighty to remove from our midst 
our esteemed brother and fellow prac- 
titioner, Doctor Herbert E. Bernard, 
by death, since our last meeting; and, 

Whereas, The “Osteopathic Profes- 
sion” of the State of Michigan in 
particular, as well as that of the nation 
at large, feels most deeply the loss 
that we have sustained by his passing; 
and, 

Whereas, Dr. Bernard, as a pioneer 
in osteopathy, in this State and in the 
City of Detroit, has left the imprint 
of his personality and quiet but force- 
ful character in the upbuilding of 
osteopathy bringing to the science and 
profession many loyal and influential 
supporters, many of whom have, in 
turn, become students and practition- 
ers of our beloved school of healing; 
and, 

Whereas, Our beloved friend, dur- 
ing his sojourn and fellowship in this 
community, was unstinted in his 
generosity towards his associates, 
especially the younger and less expe- 
rienced members of the osteopathic 
fraternity, helping them in his quiet 
and unassuming way by _ advice, 
friendly counsel, financial assistance, 


sympathy in sorrow, and moral sup- 
port whenever and wherever it was 
asked for or needed; therefore, 


Be It Resolved, by this Association, 
that we extend to the family, recently 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DR. CHESTER D. SWOPE 
Osteopathic Physician 


The Farragut Apts. 
Washington, D. C. 











Dr. G. D. Kirkpatrick 
Washington, D. C. 


The Presidential, 


16th and L, N. W. 
Near White House 











TERRACE SPRING 
SANITARIUM, INC., 


2112 Monteiro Ave., 
Richmond, Va. 


A modern and _ completely 
equipped Sanitarium and Hos- 
pital. Sixty bed capacity. 




















bereaved, by the death of our beloved 
friend, our heartfelt sympathies; and 
we direct the Secretary of this Asso- 
ciation to spread a copy of this reso- 
lution on the minutes of the Asso- 
ciation; and, be it further, 

Resolved, that the Secretary send a 
copy of the resolutions to each imme- 
diate member of the family. 

Fraternally submitted. 
Georce B. CLarKeE, D.O., 


Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 
MARRIAGES 

Edgar Peck to Dr. Gertrude 

Burgess, both of Milwaukee, Wisc., 
on May 11. 

BIRTHS 
Born to Dr. and Mrs. Ralph B. 
Ferguson, Miami, Fla., a son, Ralph 


B., Jr., April 25. 
Born to Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Keck- 


ler, Cleveland, a daughter, Virginia 
May, April 26. 

Born to Dr. and Mrs. Roy W 
Marsh, Uniontown, Pa., a daughter, 
Mary Val, April 28. 

Born to Drs. Albert M. and Edith 
S. Westen, Los Angeles, a son, Al- 
bert Eugene, January 29. 

Born to Dr. and Mrs. E. E. Davis, 


Tecumseh, Mich, a daughter, Kath- 


erine Alice, weight 7 pounds. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, per annum in ad- 
vance, including postage: $5.00. 

SINGLE COPIES of this and the previous 
calendar year, 50 cents; two years old, 60 
cents; three years old, 70 cents; in other 
words, 10 cents additional is charged for each 
year preceding the last calendar year. Addi- 
tional copies of current issue up to 25 at 40 
cents; over 25 copies at 35 cents. Authors 
may have one extra copy without charge, upon 
request. 

REPRINTS of articles in quantities of 100 
or more may be ordered within one week 
after publication at cost price. 

REMITTANCES should be made by check, 
draft, registered letter, money or express or- 
der. Currency should not be sent unless the 
letter is registered. Stamps in amounts under 
one dollar are acceptable. Make all checks, 
etc., payable to “AMERICAN OsTEOPATHIC As- 
SOCIATION. 

WARNING: Pay no money to an agent 
unless he presents a letter showing authority 
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than one subject—manuscript, news items, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


EXCLUSIVE PUBLICATION: _ Articles 
are accepted for publication on condition that 
they are contributed solely to this journal. 
Permission will be granted on request for the 
reproduction in reputable publications of any- 
thing in the columns of THE JourRNAL if proper 
credit be given. However, the reproduction 
for commercial purposes of articles appearing 
in THe JournaL or in any of the special 
literature published by the Association will not 


permitted. 
MANUSCRIPTS: Manuscripts should be 
typewritten, double-spaced, and the original, 
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POST SYSTEM 


Howard A. Post, discoverer of 
the Post System for Feet, 3873 
West St., Oakland, California, 
will teach the Post System, for 
the A. O. A., to those who de- 
sire to take it from him at dif- 
ferent periods during the year 
at Oakland. P. O. Box 521. 
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ADS 


osteopath to 
general prac- 
X-61, care 


CLASSIFIED 


WANTED: Woman 
take entire charge of a 
tice from Sept. 1 to Dec. 1 
Jour. A,O. A 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY: Ex- 
ceptionally well established practice 
for sale in large Middle West city. 
Very best reasons for selling. Of 
special interest to anyone specializing 
in gastro-intestinal work. Only os- 
teopath in city doing this particular 
kind of work. Fixtures included if 
desired. Must be a live wire and good 
osteopathic technician. Exclusive cli- 
entele. Osteopathic hospital facilities. 
K. D. E., c/o Jour. A. O. A 


WANTED: By experienced woman 
osteopath, position as assistant in 
Florida for four or five months next 

















winter. F. R., care Jour. A. O. A. 
WANTED: Iowa licensed graduate 
(male), to take charge of practice 
from July 15 to Oct. 1. F. S., care 
Jour. A. O. A. 

FOR SALE: $14,000.00 residence 4 
years old; practice averaging six to 


ten thousand cash, established four- 
teen years; office equipped to start: 
$10,000, half cash, buys all. Iowa. 
S. P. F., care Jour. A. O. A. 

WANTED: An _ experienced 
teopathic physician as an associate 
who wishes to locate in one of the 
largest cities in the middle west. Have 
office space and will turn over mv 
practice during summer _ vacation. 
H. R. P. c-o ase A. O. 


VISITORS AT A. O. A. OFFICES 
Dr. E. S. Bendix, St. 
Dr. Jenette H. Bolles, 
Dr. H. V. Halladay, 

Ta. 

Dr. Gertrud Helmecke. 

Ohio. 

Dr. David Lewis, Boston. 

Dr. E. O. Millay, Montreal, Canada. 
Dr. R. M. Russell, Salt Lake City. 
Dr. Victor L. Springer, Valparaiso, 

Ind. 

Dr. Louise Agnes Standish, Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. Gertrude Burgess-Peck, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 

Mr. Edgar Peck, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Dr, R. A. Richardson, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Mrs. George 
Missouri. 





Os- 





Peter, Minn. 
Denver. 
Des Moines, 


Cincinnati, 


S. Still, Kirksville, 
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CASE RECORD 
BLANKS 


Price 
$1.00 per 100 


A, O. A. 
400 S. State St. 
| Chicago 


Are You Using | 
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WANTED 


One Osteopath 
In Each Town! > 


A plan is now being em- 
ployed by scores of the 
Profession which not only 
has resulted in a great in- 
crease in their practice— 
but has also enabled them 
to serve their patients more 
“ efficiently. 

By means of this plan 
many professional men 
have been able to increase 
their income from $1000.00 
to $1500.00 per month over |; 
former earnings. 

We are interested in ap- || 
pointing one Osteopath in 
each town who will receive 
the full benefit of this ar- || 
rangement. | 

| 


VIT-O-NET Electric 
Blanket Needed by | 
Every Osteopath | 


This modern method of treat- 


ment is meeting with endorse- 
ment by the best authorities. Experi- | 
ments on thousands of cases have con- 
clusively proved the unusual value of the | 
Vit-O-Net Electrical Blanket. Soothing | 
magnetic heat relaxes nerves and mus- 
cles more quickly than any other meth- 
od. Reduces amount of physical work | 
required. Vit-O-Net is successfully used 
on many cases where all other methods 
fail. Unequaled for the treatment of 
Rheumatism, Pneumonia, 
ritis, High Blood Pressure, etc. 





Neuritis, Neph 
A 





| 
promient Osteopath writes: | 
| 


“Youn have one of the greatest 
practice builders and assets to | 
the general practitioner’ that | 
has never come to my attention. 
I have been using your Blankets 
constantly in my practice and can 
honestly say that they have 

greatly increased by success,’’ 
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Why Rigid Arch-Supports Fail 


in the Process of Correction 


Strong, healthy muscular tissue is necessary for the proper articu- 


lation of the bones of the foot. 


Muscles are made strong when they 


have sufficient exercise and proper nourishment. 

The ‘rigid support takes away the office of the muscles of the 
Plantar surface. The muscles soon lose their tone from lack of exer- 
cise, and become incapable of holding the bones of the tarsus in proper 


relation. 


the foot not designed for this duty. 


Rigid supports often transfer body weight to portions of 


This pressure on portions of the 


foot intended to be free obstructs the normal circulation and nerve 
supply, thereby interfering with proper nourishment. 
The flexible arch of the Cantilever Shoe promotes exercise of the 


muscles of the foot, maintaining proper tone. 


This unrestricted exer- 


cise develops sufficient strength to hold the 26 small bones of the foot 
in proper relation, after your adjustments. 


The 


antilever 


hoe “2 


is made to fit the bottom of the natural foot. 


The body weight is 


directed to the natural weight bearing portions and there is no obstruc- 


tion to the natural circulation. 


The flexible support of the Cantilever Shoe builds strong, healthy 
muscular tissue which is so necessary for foot health and successful 


correction. 


If the stores listed are too far from you to be of service, 


write the manufacturers, 


MORSE & BURT CO., 412 Willoughby Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade. 
Aibvanp—-Howett'e Silk Shop. 
Allentown—955 Hamilton t. 
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Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade. 
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Birmingham—321 N. 20th 
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Brooklyn—516 Fulton (Primrose Bldg.) 

Buffalo—641 Main St. 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Charleston, 8. O.—J. F. Condon & Sons. 

Chicago—162 N. State St. (opp. Chicago 
pag (ay Leland Ave.—6€410 Cot- 

e Grove Ave. 

cine nnati—The MeAlpin © Co. 

Cleveland—1705 _— 

Columbus, 0.—104 B. Broad St. (at 84). 

Gatlae tit? Pacific Ave. 

Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Building. 

Des Moines—W. L. White hoe Co. 
Detroit—2088 Park Ave. 
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Erie—Weschler OCo., 910 State St. 
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Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. 
Los “Angeles.-728 Hill St. (3rd Floor). 
Co. 
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Missoula—Missoula Merc. Co. 
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Washington—1319 
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Income Guaranty Company’s Profes- 
sional Men’s Special Policy 


PROVIDES FOR LOSS OF 


Life - - - - - - $5,000 | Eye and Foot 
Both Hands - - - - 5,000} Eye and Hand 
Both Feet - - - - - 5,000 | EitherHand - 
Hand and Foot - - - £5,000/ Either Foot - 
Both Eyes - - - - - 5,000| Either Eye - 


ALSO PROVIDES 
FOR ACCIDENT FOR ILLNESS 


$50.00 a Week $50.00 a Week 


So long as the Insured lives and suffers total So long as the Insured lives and suffers a con- 
disability fining disability 


$25.00 a Week $25.00 a Week 


While partially disabled up to 26 weeks For non-confining sickness up to 13 weeks 


Premiums: Annual $96.00 Semi-annual $48.00 Quarterly $24.00 














The Policy also provides for surgical attendance and optional indemnities for Frac- 
tures and Dislocations in lieu of weekly indemnity. Indentification benefit 
provided, additional to other benefits, to which Insured may be entitled. 


Septicemia is Fully Covered by this Policy 


REGISTRATION FEE $2.00, PAYABLE BUT ONCE 


A Definite, Positive, Business-like Policy, Especially Designed and 
Created for Professional People 


This Policy will be issued in larger and smaller combinations at 
proportionate premium rates 


For further information write Income Guaranty Company, 
South Bend, Indiana, giving age and sex. 
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Patients Who Have An 
Aversion to Plain Liquid Petrolatum 


Such patients will find Cream of 
Nujol with Agar is smooth, creamy 
and of an exceptionally pleasant 
flavor. Infants and children take 
it readily because of its palatability. 

Cream of Nujol with Agar is an 
effective lubricant in all types of in- 
testinal stasis. During its passage 
along the intestinal tract it mixes 
with and softens the feces. Thus 
the fecal waste is kept soft, and is 
passed easily through the system 
and evacuated without straining. 


This preparation contains no ca- 
thartic, saccharin or sugar ingredi- 
ent. It may be prescribed with 
perfect safety for obese or diabetic 
patients. 

Where no aversion to the taste 
of plain Liquid Petrolatum exists, 
Nujol will be found the ideal intes- 
tinal lubricant. 

We shall be very pleased to send 
you a 9-oz. sample of Cream of 
Nujol with Agar upon request. 
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Made by NUJOL LABORATORIES, STANDARD OIL CO. (New Jersey) 
7 Hanover Square, New York 
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HAS OSTEOPATHY MADE THE SAME MISTAKE? 


Eprror A. O. A. JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir: The following note and clipping from the 
Chicago Journal of May 20, 1925, was received from a 
member of the osteopathic profession. 

The clipping refers to Medical education and state- 
ment of Dr. W. A. Pusey, president of the A. M. A., which 
was discussed in the A. O. A. Journal of May, 1925: 


THE SHORTAGE OF DOCTORS 


Close observers have been keenly aware for some 
years that the great strides which medicine has been 
taking as a science have been taken in part at a cost 
to the nation in the number of competent practicing 
physicians. 

Almost every month sees some announcement of 
progress in the campaign for public health in terms of 
prevention of disease. Scarlet fever is the latest 
malady to have been met by an antitoxin. Yesterday 
it was pneumonia. The day before that, typhoid fever. 
Day after tomorrow a new menace will no doubt be 
menaced in turn. 

But these splendid results have fixed the attention 
of the medical educators on the desirability of keeping 
up the supply of skilled investigators, with the result 
that the better medical schools are all conducted with 
this aim in view. 

Two consequences have inevitably followed: The 
first is that the standards adopted, and the cost in time 
and money of medical education have discouraged 
many honest and averagely intelligent men from 
adopting a profession which they might have pursued 
in a modest way, but with valuable public results. 
And these men are lost to the small towns and villages 
of the country. 

For the second consequence is that the men who 
have successfully completed courses and interneships 
in the best-equipped centers have been unwilling to 
leave the cities with their promise of high monetary 
rewards. 

All this has just been publicly acknowledged by 
Dr. W. A. Pusey, president of the American Medical 
Association. Some of the facts which he presents are 
surprising even to those who have been aware of the 
situation. Less than forty, for example, out of about 
1,600 graduates of the Johns Hopkins medical school, 
have gone to the country to practice. 

Yet for a long time there will be minor maladies 
and casualties that demand the service of competent 
doctors. At present there is no annual product in 
medicine to correspond with the average member of 
the teaching profession. But general education would 
be sadly undermanned if we insisted on having 
nothing but Ph.D.’s and most of them would make 
poor hands in the kindergarten and the elementary 
school. The country needs a large army of practicing 
physicians as well as the little group of expert investi- 
gators. 

The note read as follows: 
“Dear Doctor: 

“Is not the osteopathic profession making this same 
mistake? 

“Maybe you saw this editorial in your paper. 

“Yours as ever, 
Sc da bei ad a ase nee Cand Eee ibaa of 

My BR ‘hich I think may be of interest to the pro- 

fession, follows: 


“Dear Doctor: In reply to your note and clipping 


for which I thank you, will say as long as the osteopathic 
profession demand state laws granting equal rights and 
privileges with the M. D. it will be necessary for the oste- 
opathic colleges to give equal courses in their colleges. 
At the present time the laws passed by the Osteopaths in 
the various states have made it necessary for the courses 
as at present given in order that the graduate may be 
eligible to take the examination and practice in any state 
in the Union. 

“The first woman to study osteopathy was a four-year 
college graduate, and although a four-year preliminary 
education may not be a needed requirement, it has not 
done this osteopath any harm if her success as a physician 
can be taken as a criterion. 

“If the osteopaths decided that they want the colleges 
to turn out osteopathic specialists only, I presume a short 
three-year course could be given with limited privileges. 

“Grorce H. Carpenter, D.O. 
“President, Chicago College of Osteopathy.” 


“PROGRAM NO. 5” SUPPORTED 

Under the title “Standards of Medical and Osteopathic 
Education” in the pink sheet supplement for May, 1925, 
several alternatives are mentioned. Expressions of opin- 
ion were not asked for, but I take the liberty of support- 
ing program number five. 

It is needless to reiterate the power, prestige, and 
tradition of the medical fraternity. It is of moment to 
recall the high-minded and unselfish ideals motivating 
its membership and to contrast them with the commer- 
cialism of the so called drugless schools (exclusive of 
osteopaths). It has ever been the aim of the A. O. A. 
and particularly of the recognized colleges of osteopathy 
to graduate qualified physicians in the fullest sense of 
that term. It has become a slogan that osteopathy in- 
cludes all that is scientifically proved in medicine. The 
corollary of which is that our ideals and our standards 
correspond very closely with those of the medical pro- 
fession and diverge mightly from our cheap immitators. 
The fact that our mode of therapy apparently diverges 
from the former should bear little weight in our future 
policy. 

The question, concluding program number five, has 
been definitely answered by Dr. A. J. Ochsner before the 
house of delegates of the American Medical Association 
and reported in its Bulletin, Vol. 19: No. 2. 

To seek cooperation with the A. M. A. and the 
N. H. I. therefore is in my estimation not only advisable 
but feasible and would possibly be welcomed. 

‘ Leonarp V. Strone, Jr., D.O. 


“HYGEIA IN THE SCHOOLS” 

Under the above heading, a recent issue of the A. M 
A. journal notes that the board of education in Rockford, 
Illinois, has ordered 22 subscriptions to Hygeia for use in 
public schools; that the high school in Wichita, Kansas, 
has sent in 170 subscriptions for its students. There are 
other references to others too. In our journals, it has 
been pointed out several times where Hygeia has finally 
gotten around to its true propaganda basis and spoke in 
deprecatory terms of osteopathy which certainly justifies 
us in preventing the authorized use of Hygeia in the 
schools, wherever we have any influence, on the ground 
that it is not an unbiased presentation of hygienic matters, 
but propaganda for the allopathic school of medicine and 
to depreciate “the cults” as other systems are designated 


frequently. 
Asa Wirarp, D.O. 


Beg Pardon, Did You Remember to Pay Your Dues? 





JULY O. M. A STUDENT GETTER—SEND TO ALL GRADUATES. Students from your center in our colleges mean more 
especially feature ““‘The Uncrowded P, 


QUALITY NOT QUANTITY NEEDED IN 

OSTEOPATHY 
An article by Dr. George M. Laughlin, Hindrances to 
Osteopathic Progress, which appeared jin the March 
A. O. A. Journal and its very enthusiastic commendation 
by Mr. David Lewis in the May number set the osteo- 
pathic profession in a very poor light before the public. 
The writers make a plea for quantity production regard- 
less of quality, when other professions are placing quality 
first, even to the point of sacrificing quantity for a time. 
It shows a gross ignorance of facts to say that other 
callings do not require more than a highschool education 
for their novitiates. Law and theology are notable in- 
stances to the contrary. If cértain doctors today stand 
in the front rank after starting with meagre equipment, 
they will be found in every instance to have been con- 
stant students along with their practice, and now ardent 
supporters of the most thorough training for those who 
would follow in their footsteps. Too many men have 
adopted an opposite course, closing their text books on 
opening their ledgers. 

The world is progressing; what was good enough for 
our fathers does not begin to suffice today in manufac- 
turing, or transportation, or banking, or farming, or news- 
paper work. Whereas highschool diplomas were once 
rather exceptional, today college degrees are almost a 
matter of course, and postgraduate study is considered 
essential for professional leadership. If osteopathy is to 
continue in useful service to humanity, it must at least 
keep abreast of the multitude and not merely cry its 
wares from the rear. To call for enthusiasm and coopera- 
tion like leaders in a football cheer is puerile. Ostco- 
pathic therapy must above all be scientific rather than 
gaseous good fellowship. 

If collegiate education were difficult to obtain, we 
might feel more sympathy with this plea for the ill- 
prepared, but scholarships and other aids are so numerous 
that practically any person of fair health can work his 
way through college, if willing to make the necessary 
sacrifice. Dr. Laughlin points out that chiropractors fail 
of real success because of lack of training. Can osteo- 
paths succeed when the same charge may be made 
against them? It is not true that “only comparatively 
well to do students can go through a first class medical 
school.” Nor is it true that a lucrative practice awaits all 
osteopathic graduates, whether thoroughly equipped or 
not. A doctor in a middle Western town of i5,000 
people writes most discouragingly about a new osteopath 
coming to settle there when there are already twelve and 
not enough work for half of them. 

One reason for raising the requirements for medical 
students is the widening field of necessary study due to 
constant research in chemistry and surgery. Disease is 
being successfully combated, and the death rate of 
tuberculosis and other scourges lowered only because of 
new knowledge and new methods. Mr. Lewis says, “No 

calling can be perpetuated without constant and persistent 

increase in its membership.” Any calling which is ful- 
filling a useful service will be sure of perpetuation, and 
its due increase will follow. Small groups whose worth 
commands attention will by their quality, without quantity, 
secure recognition and needed state aid. Unity of the 
small number will get them somewhere quicker than 
numerical numbers without unity. But if numbers in- 
stead of service becomes the goal, osteopathy will and 
should die quickly. 

Osteopathy need not think the question of admission 
to its colleges will forever rest with itself alone. The 
voice of the people will presently limit admission to those 
highly qualified, or else abolish these colleges altogether. 
Public health has become a general and vital concern, 
and will not be left dependent on any and every prac- 
titioner who chooses to hang out a_ shingle. So the 
question we should discuss is how best to raise the 
standards of schools so as to keep pace with popular 
demands. Only so can these schools hope to exist at all. 
Dr. Pusey and his arguments by no means voice the 
popular sentiment among allopaths, for a large majority 
have no sympathy with his views at all. 

R. H. Nicuots, D.O. 


The June issue of the O. M. is even better than we 
anticipated and so say those who have had time to read 
it. The doctor misses something of worth when he does 
not read his O. M. 












“PROGRAM NO. 6” SUPPORTED 

On page four of the pink sheet accompanying the 
A. O. A. Journal last month is a little matter we are 
all interested in which I want at least to comment on. 

Our school made the mistake at the start of volun- 
tarily limiting itself and we have been reaping the re- 
sults of that course ever since. In Ontario the osteo- 
paths have just been rigidly limited by law, and I must 
say I think it a great tribute to the merit of osteopathic 
principles and practice that we have such a fine number 
of extra good men and women studying osteopathy as 
there are, with all this pioneering trouble to meet and 
costing just as much to take the work as though it were 
a medical course. 

I have never favored any lengthening of the course 
beyond three years of not less than nine or ten months, 
and I still consider that length of time fully adequate to 
fit a man or woman otherwise fiz for general practice. 
Those wanting to practice major surgery would need 
the extra year which could be made both college and 
internship, it would seem to me, though I may be very 
much mistaken on that point. Anyway the country does 
need osteopaths, that is more of them. 

Now, speaking of the different possibilities mentioned 
the number six, if it could be done right, would be my 
idea. Make the chiropractic course a real course, and 
make all the rest of them take a good thorough three 
year course. I do not think they would then be satis- 
fied with the present chiropractic standards, but would 
become real osteopaths. 

am convinced osteopathy can incorporate every- 
thing of value from the medical camp and not lose its 
distinctive worth, while if osteopathy was to be absorbed 
by regular medicine it would simply be lost, much easier 
to prescribe drugs than to give a “ treatment. 
. B. Hawes, D.O. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 

There will be more to say about conventions in the 
next issue. 

We have not learned all the details of the Central 
States gathering. They have just put out the greatest 
Iowa bulletin ever issued, the largest in size and the 
greatest in interest. It was full of paragraphs, incidents, 
and frank expressions that we do not often have the 
bate on A to read. 

A three day session, with clinics a day or two before 
hand, will make a veritable post graduate course that it 
would be difficult to excel, and they are getting a great 
deal of publicity throughout those central states. 

Decatur, Illinois, is doing something unique. Dr. Earl 
J. Drinkall has had charge of the publicity and some of 
the other features. In a pre-convention Sunday issue, the 
leading daily, a 36 page newspaper, featured on one page 
the complete roster of the practicing osteopaths of the 
state, who sent in their $3.00 for this special expense and 
most of them responded. The next page was devoted to 
the history and other interesting stories about osteopathy, 
generously illustrated, while the major part of the third 
page of this Sunday daily carried a complete outline of the 
daily programs of this convention, together with photo- 
graphs and stories of the events of ‘the week including the 
public meeting. 

Not only are the papers carrying news items regard- 
ing this public meeting, but the Boy Scouts are distribu- 
ting to each home, a special invitation to this meeting. 
The Decatur Sunday Review, just referred to, has a large 
circulation. A copy of this particular issue was sent to 
each osteopath in Illinois. 


NO O. M. SLAMS AT M. D’S. 

I thank you for the courteous policy of the O. M. 
in handling references to the M. D.’s. Many of our pub- 
licity scoops have been tainted with slams at competitive 
schools. These are always boomerangs. While I have 
no argument to advance for the drug method, being per- 
fectly content with our osteopathic concept, yet I have 
some friends practicing medicine who have stood by me 
in life and death. They have been more than gentlemen. 
They have been friends. I never can forget their support 
when my little girl lay stricken with tubercular meningitis. 

Osteopathic slurs at the M. D. simply tend to pull 
down the whole therapeutic house. The public becomes 
a sceptical public. Constructive acts and articles please 
everyone. You are on the right track and I hope will 
continue to edit carefully the strongly flavored literary 
offerings which come to you. Date S. Atwoop, D.O 
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in your office. It also means a broader understanding of osteopathy by their families and their friends. The July O. M. will 


” They will be ready to deliver in June. 


THE DOOR IS WIDE OPEN 
HAROLD I. MAGOUN, D.O. 

While the “Open Door’ question may be a closed 
incident with the answer which Dean Becker made to 
Dr. MacDonald’s criticism in the May Supplement I 
should like to add just one word. Dr. MacDonald ob- 
jected—and rightly—to the bare statement that “the bony 
ok aot in no respect predicates disease.” Dr. Becker ex- 
plained that this statement was out of its context and so 
gave a false impression. 

I just want to express what the statement means to 
me after two years under Dr. Lecker’s teaching. 1 want 
to say that Dean Becker, and other members of the 
teaching staff at Kirksville, are doing the coming genera- 
tion of practitioners untold good by just this attitude, 
by making them think along osteopathic lines and reason 
from cause to effect, instead of letting them learn by rote 
that such and such a lesion means such and such a con- 
dition and nothing else. The “Old Doctor” made people 
think osteopathically. I would like to mention Dr, Becker 
and Dr. Page, especially, as also doing this. The two 
most favorable to life. These conditions he establishes 
Dr. Page in Applied Anatomy when he took the attitude 
of a skeptical man and shot our ideas of osteopathic 
etiology full of holes. We thought, really thought, some 
of us, for the first time in school and we were nearly 
seniors We awoke to a new conception of osteopathy, 
strengthened and not weakened because of his whole- 
some skepticism. 

Dr. Becker handles Principles and Practice in the 
same way. Using the Research Institute publications, 
charts of the involuntary nervous system, osteopathic 
texts and data from his rich experience Dr. Becker makes 
his class in Principles one of the most fascinating and 
at the same time worth while of the whole curriculum. 
He warns against the dangers of diagnosis by the lesion 
alone. His attitude is that one should not be blinded 
by the lesion to the exclusion of scientific diagnosis, nor 
examine the spine first, nor alone, lest he be led into 
error. But, a scientific diagnosis once made, then—we 
quote from his lectures—‘“correction of the definite lesion 
puts the body in a condition to make the maximum re- 
sponse to its environment.” Certainly not haphazard 
manipulation! Therefore let no one be misled as to his 
teaching. We may not diagnose by lesions alone. 


HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO LEARN? 

A writer in The Optometric Weekly for January 1, 
1925, evidently attempted to boost the chiropractic game 
a little bit and succeeded in giving the impression that 
the chiropractic method is very simple and can be very 
easily learned. 

Some one wrote to Dr. Ethelred Curtis in part as 
follows: “I am asking that you suggest a method of 
treating cases of esophoria. 

“I have a number of cases in which I have used 
every treatment that I have read of and yet not with the 
success that I would like. I am quite convinced that there 
mnust be something done outside of just muscle exercise 
treatments, prisms, etc., and I assure you that I will be 
very grateful to you for any and all information that you 
can give me.” 

Dr. Ethelred answered: “As you know, in esophoria 
there is a tendency of the visual lines inward. I believe 
that in many cases where the exercise fails to effect the 
desired balance to the muscles the cause is one that re- 
quires a restoration of the nerve forces as well as the 
blood supply to the cervical and upper dorsal. This is 
my experience in such cases. 

“You will find subluxations in the 3rd to 5th cervical 
and the 2nd to 5th dorsal. These subluxations should be 
given the proper adjustments. 

“If you are not acquainted with the proper method of 
giving adjustments (chiropractic adjustments) do not at- 
tempt it until you have mastered the required technic. 
Better consult an experienced chiropractor and tell him 
just what you want and what you are trying to do and 
he will work with you to gain the desired results.” 

R. G. H. 


Post System at Toronto—Special Price $50.00 


Mr. Howard A. Post, the originator, will give his 
course at the Toronto gathering. Nearly 1,000 osteopaths 
have taken it. 250 upper-classmen at the colleges were 
recently taught this foot method after special request to 
the A. O. A. from these colleges. 


THE OPEN DOOR 
ROBERT H. NICHOLS, D.O. 

While reading the contents of the pink slip in the 
May number of the A. O. A. Journal, I was keeniy inter- 
ested in the correspondence relative to the “open door.” 
As the door is still open and I was the instigator of the 
argument, a few comments might help clarify the situa- 
tion. The proponent from Boston does not make his 
position clear in any paragraph of his article. It seems 
like an attempt to heckle a man of good reputation and 
high position. The door is open is to wether or not 
a lesion predicates a disease, and will remain open so 
long as scientific osteopathy "refuses to acknowledge or 
remains ignorant of the facts of scientific research which 
would close it. But it never will be closed to those so 
prejudiced or ignorant that they refuse the facts after the 
researches are completed. 

There is much truth in these articles regarding the 
value of osteopathic treatment. There is absolutely uoth- 
ing in them which confirms the wide-spread <tatement 
that a lesion predicates a disease, functional or organic. 
Researches recently done at the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital have proved to scientific men for all time that 
the bony lesion is not specific as a cause or cure for 
disease. Science has recorded this fact once and for 
all. Simply because the majority of osteopaths contend 
that the researches are wrong does not prove them so. 
Certainly we need added proof as to the value of 
osteopathic treatment. In the A. O. A. Journal of 1923, 
i publicly invited Dr. J. A. Macdonald to accompany my 
postgraduate class to Tewksbury, and before them and 
the medical staff there prove that a lesion may mean 
amyotrophic-lateral sclerosis, neurological syphilis, con- 
genital athetoses, or any other disease. It is two years 
since I gave the invitation and as yet it has not been 
accepted. The door is still open on the part of the 
osteopaths and medical men assembled. Here again I 
challenge him or any other bony lesion enthusiast to 
come to Tewksbury with either my June or September, 
1925, class and demonstrate there in terms of pathology— 
not in rambling terms so frequently used—that a bone 
lesion predicates (“declares or affirms’) known disease. 
He must show that a bony lesion is the cause of, or 
has some bearing upon, a disease in the body correspond- 
ing to the level of the cord in lesion. In other words, 
he must prove that the lesion is of help in diagnosing 
disease. We all know that the treatment of the lesion 
has a certain amount of undertermined value. If he can 
not do this, then he should forever hold his peace. 

Dean Becker I have known for several years. Every 
one knows his sound principles which do not aim at a 
large following from mere promise effluvia. As an edu- 
cator he seeks to unite organized osteopathy through 
educational advance. He knows as well as I do that 
arteriosclerosis, tuberculosis, neurasthenia, heart disease, 
nephritis, syphilis, malaria, streptococcemia, thyrotoxi- 
cosis, duodenal ulcer, uterine fibroid, et al, cannot be 
diagnosed, prognosed, or classified by the rule of the 
bony lesion. At the same time, he agrees with me that 
osteopathic treatment, including adjustment of the bony 
lesion, is an enormous help in these diseases, and I 
firmly believe that for the good of his patient he would 
consider something else beside bony lesion adjustment 
for the extremity of cardiac failure. 


FOR A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 

A contract has been signed between the New York 
Times Company and The American Council of Learned 
Societies Devoted to Humanistic Studies, for the prepara- 
tion of a dictionary of American Biography. 

The publication of the work is made possible by the 
New York Times through the action of its publisher, 
Adolph S. Ochs. The Times has agreed to advance the 
sum of $500,000 for the work, although it will not be either 
maker or publisher of the dictionary, and will assume no 
control over its conduct and no responsibility for its 
contents. 

The Council of Learned Societies has been working 
on the idea for three years or more, and contemplates the 
preparation of a work of twenty volumes of about 750 
pages, each to include fifteen or twenty thousand biog- 
raphies, not including any living persons. 

The day that Dr. Reuben.Clark of St. Louis read 
about the projected work, he wrote to the chairman of 
the committee of management, expressing the hope that 
ere would be found a place for a biography of Dr. A. T. 

ti 








TELLING THE EDITORS 





RAY G. HULBURT, D.O. 

If the editors knew the truth, the rest would be easy. 

Newspapers, magazines, and books contain refer- 
ences, statements, stories, and articles favorable to oste- 
opathy. 

Some of these are due to accident. Some are pub- 
lished because somebody worked hard for them. Some 
appear because the editor had a glimmering of the truth. 
A few are due to well-informed editors or publishers. 


Also many references are published, more or less 
unfair or detrimental to osteopathy. The reasons are 
many. In most cases, if the editors knew the truth, these 
reasons would be overcome. 

MISSIONARY WORK NECESSARY 

In the press work of the American Osteopathic As- 
sociation, one thing we try to do is to secure the pub- 
lication, as widely as possible, of the truth about oste- 
opathy. Also we believe it is important to educate as 
many editors as possible, even without hope of the im- 
mediate publication of anything. 


Whenever osteopathy is mentioned, therefore, except 
in a strictly news way, we like to take it up with the 
editor. He has opened himself to approach. If he has 
shown that he knows a little of the truth, we like to com- 
mend him and tell him more. If he has shown that he 
knows almost none of it, we like to show patience with 
him and begin to teach him. 

COMMENDING THEM WHEN THEY'RE RIGHT 

I should like to mention a few examples. An editorial 
in Commerce and Finance, published in New York City 
was headed “Rubbing It In”, and told how a member of 
the editor’s family had gone to an osteopathic physician 
for treatment. 

In the course of the editorial, the writer showed that 
though he believed that osteopathy was some good, he 
supposed it was a system of kneading, rubbing, massaging. 

A letter from this office with a small amount of 
printed matter was sent to the editor with the hope that 
while he was thinking about it we could plant a good 
idea in his mind. 

The Quebec Daily Telegraph had a good news story 
headed “U. S. Osteopaths to Visit Quebec”, in which it 
was said that “osteopathy consists of special and expert 
surgical treatment for the setting of bones and counter- 
acting deformities”. 

A courteous letter pointing out how much more 
osteopathy is than bone setting, was sent to this editor 
with a small amount of printed matter. 

The Kansas City Post had a strong editorial urging 
the necessity of separate laws and separate boards for 
examining osteopathic physicians, but the editor seemed 
to have somewhere in his mind the idea that the prepar- 
ation of the osteopathic physician is in some way not as 
complete as that of the illopathic, although entirely ade- 
quate for his needs. A letter to the editor of the Post 
undertook to set him right on that point. 

At the opening of the schools last fall, a small news- 
paper carried an item about a young man going away to 
study osteopathy, and said that the course covered three 
years. The error of this was courteously pointed out to 
the editor, from this office. 

CORRECTING THEM WHEN THEY’RE WRONG 

In addition to this kind of thing, there are the news 
stories and editorials in which more or less definite slam 
is taken at osteopathy. 

For instance, one of the medical syndicates told about 
the list of about fifty names, compiled by the commis- 
sioner of health of the city of New York, under which the 
fake doctors operate in that state. This syndicate writer 
said that osteopathy was included in the list. The dis- 
tributors of the syndicate were told in detail of the error 
in this statement. 

A writer in the Truth Teller had an article headed 
“Regular Medicine In Year 1925—The Aims And 
Achievements of The Medical Trust”, in which it was 
said that osteopathy is dying of dry rot and that both 
schools and graduates are growing steadily fewer and 
fewer. The editor of the Truth Teller was told a few 


truths and the letter from this office was published in 
his paper. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times told of a meeting of 
the surgical society in which Dr. W. H. Robey of the 
Boston City Hospital discredited osteopathy. 


A letter 
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to the editor of the Times led to a later editorial state- 
ment which tended to clear things up. 

The Baltimore Sun carried an article by one of its 
staff writers on the subject of chiropractic in which a 
number of misstatements about osteopathy were made. 
This brought a letter from the central office, which was 
published in the correspondence column of the Sun some 
time later. 

Both the Boston Herald and the Boston Transcript 
told of the celebration of Ether Day at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and told how doctor Hans Zinsser paid 
his respects to the cults. Letters from the central office 
to the editors of these newspapers pointed out that the 
use of ether had to be forced upon the medical profession 
by outsiders, and the celebration of Ether Day was not 
an auspicious occasion for attacking other outsiders 

At the time of the recent legislative campaign in 
Ontario merry fights were carried on in the correspond- 
ence columns of a number of the leading newspapers 
across the line, and a number of letters from the central 
office found they way into the hands of editors up there, 
setting them right on some points where their corre- 
spondents were wrong, or commending them when edi- 
torial writers or correspondents got things right. Some 
of these letters were accepted and published in the Can- 
adian papers. 

MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


There are other fields besides the newspaper. A 
recent writer in Atlantic Monthly discussed homeopathy 
without even mentioning osteopathy at all, and yet in 
such a way as to give a good opening for a letter to the 
editor of Atlantic Monthly, pointing out certain facts 
about our therapy. 

Besides newspapers and magazines there are book 
publishers. 

The Century Company recently published a book by 
a medical health writer, “How To Keep Well”, in which 
it was said that the anatomy of the spinal joints proves 
the fallacy of the subluxation theory. A letter from this 
office pointed out that although osteopathic physicians 
were pioneers in teaching the truths about subluxations, 
yet more and more allopathic writers were taking them 
into consideration, and direct quotations were given from 
quite a number of such writers with references, so that 
the quotations could be checked up in any good medical 
library. 

Another recent book whose author went wild was 
“Medi-Cult,” published by the Richard G. Badger Com- 
pany. The publishers were taken to task with a string 
of definite citations to prove the falsity of the author’s 
statements. 

YOU CAN HELP 


We need your help. One thing you can do is to call 
the attention of the Central Office to every mention of 
osteopathy that you find in newspaper, magazine or book. 

Also you may have some old books or journals that 
will help us in finding early references to prove the facts 
we all know. 

And you can write a word of thanks when any editor 
does the right thing. This may count for even more than 
registering a kick when he doesn’t. 


MAIL ORDER “OSTEOPATHY” 


An institution in Portland, Oregon, has been circu- 
larizing the osteopathic profession, advertising a mail order 
course in the treatment of ptosis of the stomach and of 
the colon. 

The diploma, a picture of which they enclose with 
their literature, carries the words “Department of Osteo- 
pathy.” 

Dr. Luther H. Howland of Portland says that the 
institution consists of three chiropractors, and that worse 
than that, the one who claims to have the secret of the 
wonderful treatment they are advertising to sell, is not yet 
ready to “put it out.”- 


Our course to pursue is not advertising to the world 
the weak points of any of our competitors, medical or 
chiro or strongly emphasizing comparisons in our favor 
but playing our own game, featuring our own stuff, and 
pushing it strong. This is the course that wins the 
approval, not alone of the best men in our profession 
but, what is still more important, the good will and 
cooperation of that great host of friends to whom 
osteopathy looks for support in the future. 














